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Count up these advantages 
Transit time cut from days to hours 
Packing costs cut by up to 95% 

Big reductions in insurance rates 
Special commodity rates for many products 
No warehousing or stockpiling 
Negligible losses through breakage, theft or exposure 
More markets within easy reach 


A quicker return on your capital 


Have you thought about air freighting to and from 
. Europe? 
For detailed information on how to make the best 
use of BEA Air Freight Services, consult your 
Forwarding Agent or nearest BEA Office. Or write 
to this address: BEA Air Cargo Depot, Waterloo 
Air Terminal, York Road, London, S.E.1. 
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BEA operates frequent direct flights to all main com- 
mercial and industrial centres in Europe. 
For example—-THE NETHERLANDS 
Day flights: 4 per day, 7 days each week. Night all- 
freight flights: every night except Monday. 
For information on freighting to the Netherlands write 
for the special Netherlands folder. 
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There was a time when elephant ivory was the only major 
export from East Africa. Today the £177,000 earned 
annually by ivory pales into insignificance when compared 
with the £38,600,000 which comes from coffee or the 
£27,600,000 from cotton, and the total of £114,200,000 
earned by all exports from the three mainland territories 
of East Africa—Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. 

The day is long past, too, when the imports to the terri- 
tories amounted to no more than could be carried by the 
bearers accompanying traders on their trips from the 
coast. In 1956 East Africa spent £133,800,000 in the 
markets of the world, and more and more United King- 
dom manufacturers of consumer goods are setting up 
factories in East Africa to meet the increasing demand, 
coming largely from the 20 million African population, 
which is taking an increasing part inthe new developments. 

And just as the East African Railways and Harbours 
serves the export and import trade at the ports and along 
12,000 miles of rail, road and inland water services, so it is 
serving these new industries by taking an active part in 
the establishment of industrial areas and in providing 
them with the necessary sidings and transport facilities. 

For details of these industrial areas, and of other business 
opportunities in East Africa, write to the Commissioner, 
East African Office, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2. 


East African Railways 
& Harbours 


--- AT YOUR SERVICE 
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INACCURATE INFORMATION WAS THROWING 
A SPANNER INTO FRASER’S WORKS! 


DOUGLAS FRASER AND SONS LTD., a firm of Scottish 
engineers specializing in the manufacture of textile 
machinery and machine tools, used to keep their Store 
Records on Bin Cards. These cards only showed the 
materials purchased and those issued to production. 
Every six months, stock was checked against these Bin 
Cards—there were always a number of discrepancies. 
Because no net balance was registered on the Bin Cards, 
Fraser’s often found they didn’t order enough new 
stock to cope with production requirements. This was 
happening at a time when demand was increasing and 
materials were taking longer to arrive anyway. 


Like many firms, big and small, faced 


with this kind of problem they called 
in Burroughs 


SOLUTION: In close co-operation with Fraser’s own 
staff, the Burroughs representative worked out a sys- 
tem based on four machines—two Sensimatics, one 
Director Adding Machine and one Duplex Calculator. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINB LIMITBD, 


The firm now gets a daily balance of all its stock items. 
Also during the posting operation the order level is 
automatically registered. Re-ordering became mech- 
anically accurate, production programmes go through 
smoothly, and no extra staff were taken on at all. 


HOW BURROUGHS MIGHT BE ABLE TO HELP YOU 


Ask yourself: How many of your staff are engaged in figure-work? How 
long does it take you to get the figures you want? Are the figures always 
accurate when you do get them? 

Burroughs Accounting Machines will do this figure-work for you with- 
out tying down a lot of staff and do it far more speedily and far more 
accurately. Burroughs make machines suited to the needs of every size 
of business and you have everything to gain by consulting them. 

They will advise against buying one of their machines if they don’t 
think you need one. Their advice, of course, is free. The local Burroughs 
Office is in the phone book. 


¢:Jurroughs 


The most experienced manufacturers of Adding, 
Calculating, Accounting, Multiplying, Typewriter-Accounting, 
Statistical Machines and Microfilm Equipment 


356-366 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.!l 
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Walter Lippmann, the authen- 
tic voice of adult America. 


America in 
the world 
today 


i BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. WALTER LIPPMANNis probably the most distinguished 
and influential journalist in the world. 


In the United States, his own country, he has built up an 
authoritative reputation as a political observer of great shrewd- 
ness and a commentator with an exceptional gift of clarity. His 
reputation now spreads far beyond America, and his twice- 
weekly column is syndicated throughout the world and read by 

“alert men in public life everywhere. 


; Mr. Lippmann has recently delivered his obiter dictum on 
America’s role today, in a lecture given ina Mid-Western town. 
It is a major document of our times; remarkable for its simple 
lucidity and penetrating analysis of the world’s problems. It 
will be published in The Observer in two parts starting this 
Sunday. 


To make sure of your copy of The Observer order one today 
from your newsagent. 


THE OBSERVER 


- : MOSCOW : Café in Gorky coueaane : ae I wt \ 
To ensure personal attention and first-class service for your 
Business Travel, Tours, ! AND MI 
Airline, Steamship and Rail Bookings, J | 


Hotel Accommodation anywhere 


Structural Steelwork 


and all forms of Travel, consult the Travel Specialists Wire Fencing of all Types 


L. W. MORL AND & CO LTD Woodworking and Joinery 


5 WHITTINGTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3. BOULTON & PAUL LTD - NORWICH 
Tel: Mincing Lane 9663 (8 lines) LONDON - BIRMINGHAM 
TRAVEL * THEATRE BOOKINGS * FORWARDING * SHIPPING AP/BP19 
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“Talking of Sound Barriers....” 


**The Works Doctor came to see me the other day and put forward a strong 
case for some form of insulation to protect employees from excessive noise. 
Apparently most of the absenteeism and nervous illness in the place is 
due to sound irritation, although I believe he had another word* for it. 
I must admit our re-equipment scheme has increased the noise 
level considerably —and absenteeism has increased likewise. Anyway 


NBWALLS ADVISORY SERVICE I’m recommending to the Board that we call in Newalls to see 


i llable to J interested 1 ‘ a ‘i - 
eventing quebestniiy onl aatlite what can be done about it. It will be a worthwhile investment 


eificiency by better insulation. 2 f fo 
to get back to something like peak efficiency.”’ 


*anxiety sonorosis 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD. Head Office: WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 
A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


Not just a desk. .’. 


-2:-A COMPLETE SUITE 


If you wish your office to look impressive 
as well as efficient, the. new 400-Style 
Suite is the answer. A basic design of 
exceptional merit has been adapted toa 
full range of complementary units. 
These provide for the utmost flexibility 
in modern office furnishing whilst 
maintaining harmony and dignity 
throughout. 

Immaculately styled; many interesting 
features; robustly constructed. 


400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
office furniture in steel 


Please ask for Brochure EO999. 


CHARVEY 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., Woolwich Road, London, S.E.7. GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 
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Pattern for paper development 


The Reed Paper Group includes 19 separate major companies 
concerned with every aspect of making paper and paper 
products. By what methods can so diverse a Group ensure 
that these products are always the best and most suitable for 
you, the customer ? 

Certainly one of the most vital methods is the enlightened 
use of economic and market research—a factor which is of 
ever-increasing importance both in individual companies’ 
marketing projects and in broad Group planning. The Reed 
formula for achieving this is both flexible and practical—it 
depends upon the informal, personal contacts which link 
together the Group and all the companies. 

Thus, because of their long practical experience, the 
individual companies freely take the initiative in putting 
forward ideas for product developments and market investi- 
gations in their particular product fields. One of the most 
important roles of the Group Economic Research Depart- 
ment is to ‘get together’ with the companies and provide the 


specialist advice and service needed—it is essentially a first- 
rate central intelligence unit ready to go into action on 
behalf of any Reed company. Parallel with this, the Group 
conducts long-term economic research—into sources and 
supplies of raw materials and new or existing products and 
markets. This research is something new and progressive 
within the paper industry and is designed to benefit all 
Group members. 

The underlying principle is this—each Reed company, 
while having access to Group resources, retains its in- 
dividuality and independence, and understands the character 
= - of the Group so well that it can think and act for 
itself. 

This is why your every meeting with a Reed manager, 
salesman, technician or marketing expert can be so par- 
ticularly satisfying and profitable. It is why your every 
dealing with a Reed company can give you the best and 
right materials for your needs. 


“YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 
backed by the resources of the Group” 


ALBERT EF. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) * THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. * 
LTD. = THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. . COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. . 
E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. * REED PAPER SALES LTD. * REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. * CONTAINERS LTD. * POWELL LANE 


MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. * CROPPER & CO. LTD. * CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. * PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. * MEDWAY PAPER 
SACKS LTD. * BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. * REED FLONG LTD. * THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. * HOLOPLAST LTD. 


In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of “‘Kleenex’’, “Kotex” and ‘* Delsey” (Regd. T.M’s). 


THE REED PAPER GROUP ieaop office: 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.! 


EMPIRE PAPER MILLS 
THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO, LTD. 
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Together for What? 


year ago, the political kaleidoscope in almost all the Commonwealth 
‘ countries, including Britain, has been rudely shaken. Half the 
prime ministers attending the conference this week are doing so for the 
first time. Nearly all the others are in trouble of some sort, which either 
brings them to Downing Street in chastened mood or keeps them at 
home. This should greatly ease Mr Macmillan’s first task : to rehabilitate 
the idea and value of top-level Commonwealth consultation. The degree 
of continuity in the personalities attending these meetings in the past ten 
years—shown in a table on the next page—did much to establish 
confidence in them. But if, this time, membership of this conference had 
coincided too closely with the last, there might have been too much 
unprofitable jobbing backwards. As it is, the months that have elapsed 
since the Suez affair and the reshuffling of Commonwealth governments 
recently may help the prime ministers to turn over a new leaf without 
being uncomfortably precise about what they want to write on it. 

They have all of them, in fact, some interest in letting bygones be 
bygones. Mr Macmillan can carry his sackcloth folded over his arm. 
Looking round the table, he will find that most of the peacemaking he 
expected to have to do has been done for him by events. Canada, 
represented by Mr Diefenbaker, is no longer the censorious Canada of 
last November ; it is a Canada falling over itself in the wish to be 
friendly, and the only embarrassment for London is that some of the 
manifestations of that desire are liable to be a little jejune. Mr Nehru 
is no longer the angry avenger of the Suez misadventure ; following his 
recantation over Hungary, his economic crisis, and his political troubles 
with the United Nations on his own frontier, he is said (although it must 
not be said too loudly) to be in a restrained and receptive mood. Mr 
Suhrawardy, who feels he now has the initiative over Kashmir, can only 
be quietly glad that Britain is functioning again in the Baghdad pact, 
membership of which endows Pakistan with a bargaining power it would 
not otherwise have. Mr Bandaranaike, who showed signs of pressing 
racial issues to dangerous:lengths last year, is by his absence advertising 
the estrangement of Ceylon’s own racial minority. Sir Roy Welensky 
and Mr Louw (on behalf of Mr Strydom) will want to take advantage of 
this to show Dr Nkrumah that they are not quite ogres ; and Dr Nkrumah, 
who needs capital on a huge scale and has his minority troubles just 
like anybody else, may well be in a mood to be charmed. Mr Menzies, 
who will not wish to dwell on his own attempts to settle the Suez dispute 
—and who, running his eye down the table from Mr Macmillan (in a 
hot seat for his next general election in 1959) to Mr Macdonald of New 
Zealand (in a still hotter one for his general election this year), must be 
feeling unwontedly secure politically and economically—may be relied 
on to a take practised advantage of the atmosphere of the conference to 
promote goodwill, and, incidentally, Australian trade. 


er the last Commonwealth prime ministers’ meeting just over a 
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This gives Mr Macmillan every chance to achieve his 
second Bermuda: to liquidate the Suez policy in 
Commonwealth conclave as he liquidated it téte-a-téte 
with President Eisenhower earlier this year. To be able 
to claim that the conference has confirmed Common- 
wealth harmony and studied world problems, and that 
confidence and accord have been established will be 
enough for the final communiqué. Will it also be enough 
for the conference as a whole? Although the best 
answer should be “not quite,” it may be wise to 
recognise that there could be disadvantages if the prime 
ministers try to do so very much more. 


HE two main subjects on the agenda, apart from 
i an exchange of views about individual foreign 
policies and the Middle East, are defence and 
economics. On defence the first hurdle to be sur- 
mounted will be to be diplomatic—but not accom- 
modating—when Mr Nehru delivers his inevitable lec- 
ture about the iniquity of nuclear tests. It is not quite 
clear whether any second defence hurdle exists. Of the 
old reciprocal relationship in defence between Britain 
and its former imperium very little now remains. No 
doubt, from the military point of view, even if limited 
conventional wars can no longer be undertaken by 
Britain alone, the needs of colonial defence still impart 
to Britain a certain grand (if expensive) strategic reach. 
But Dr Nkrumah’s presence in London is a further 
reminder that as more and more African, West Indian 
and Asian prime ministers come to London, there will 
be fewer and fewer colonies to police or defend. The 
argument over the position of strategic colonies— 
Cyprus or Singapore—has notably died down in the 
last year ; whatever arrangements Mr Sandys makes in, 
say, Kenya, the trend is towards fewer ships, fewer 
garrisons and a franker reliance on a centralised atomic 
deterrent to keep the peace. 

But these are developments that call not so much for 
Commonwealth decisions as for decisions by each 
Commonwealth country. Each must decide for itself 
what part it would like the mobile atomic artillery of 
Britain as well as of America to play in the series of 
defence pacts to which it is linked. The questions of 
the less ostrich-like ones will be on the part atomic 
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force can play in the practical tactical possibilities and 
dangers that face them. The old imperial defence goes 
out of one door; they must consider how far they 
should bring in a new Anglo-American imperial defence 
at another. 


HE discussions on economic prospects will be 
a dominated by the shortage of capital, and here 
Mr Macmillan has a positive task to perform. He 
should tell his visitors frankly that, given Britain’s own 
arrears of internal investment, there is not likely to 
be a large enough investible surplus on this country’s 
balance of payments to finance all the development 
needs which some Commonwealth countries are talking 
about—and that everybody will suffer if Britain tries to 
meet more of those needs than it can. Not even defence 
economies—if there are any—will ease this squeeze. A 
degree of aid is both possible and desirable : Colombo 
plans, technical aid, development or finance corpora- 
tions. Emigration, the ploughing back of profits by 
British overseas companies, a modest flow of new risk 
capital—these will, and they should, stimulate Com- 
monwealth development. But there will be nothing like 
enough money available from British sources alone to 
make a reality of Dr Nkrumah’s vision of the Volta, or 
Mr Diefenbaker’s of a British investment in Canada that 
would look the American inflow in the face. Indeed, the 
establishment of some new machinery to co-ordinate— 
which mainly means to cut down—sterling area 
spending plans is one of the few specific projects that 
could most profitably be discussed at this conference. 

There should be similar caution and realism about 
Mr Diefenbaker’s proposal for a new Ottawa trade con- 
ference. The proposal can be discussed on its merits ; 
if it were regarded as a precautionary discussion of 
Canada’s possible willingness to enter into special 
currency arrangements with the sterling area at any 
period of sudden re-opening of the world dollar gap— 
for example, during any American recession—those 
merits would be considerable. But if a new Ottawa 
conference were to aim merely at the regular channel- 
ling of more Canadian wheat, New Zealand meat or 
Australian fruit into a nearly static British market, it 
would be atavistic. Economic logic requires that the 


PERSONALITIES IN COMMONWEALTH PREMIERS’ MEETINGS 


1946 1948 1949 


Britain Attlee 
MER. Sb siccscin<ee | King 
Chifley 
Nash (*) 
Smuts 


Attlee Attlee 

St. Laurent | Pearson (') 
Evatt (?) | Chifley 
Fraser Fraser 
Louw (*) Malan 
Nehru Nehru 
Liaquat 


Liaquat 


Australia 
New Zealand 


Senanayake Senanayake 


Huggins 


1951 


Attlee 
St. Laurent | St. Laurent 
Menzies 
Holland 
Donges (°) 
Nehru 
Liaquat 
Senanayake 
Huggins 


1953 1955 1956 1957 


Churchill Churchill Eden 


St. Laurent 


Macmillan 
Diefenbaker 
Menzies 
Macdonald (’) 
Louw (°) 
Nehru 
Suhrawardy 
de Silva (°) 
Welensky 
Nkrumah 


St. Laurent 
Menzies | Menzies 
Holland | Holland 

Swart (°) Strydom 
Nehru Nehru Nehru 

M. Ali M. Ali M. Ali ('°) 
Senanayake ('') Kotelawala Bandaranaike | 
Malvern (!*) 


Menzies 
Holland 
Malan 


Huggins 


Representing : (') St. Laurent, (*) Chifley, (*) Fraser, (*) Malan, (°) Malan, (°) Strydom, (*) Holland, (*) Strydom, (*) Bandaranaike. ('*) Mr Mohamad Ali, suc- 
ceeded Mr Mohammad Ali, August, 1955. ('') Mr Dudley Senanayake, son of the previous premier, Mr. D. S. Senanayake. ('*) Formerly Sir Godfrey Huggins. 
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Commonwealth should expand its sales in a European 
common market where costs were being lowered, con- 
sumption increased, and a capital surplus engendered. 
It is ways of achieving this (and not fears of competi- 
tion) that should interest the Commonwealth—but they 
are not matters that prime ministers can decide in a 
wide-ranging conference of ten days. 


HUS Britain has a curiously inverted initiative at this 
= conference : because Asian voices are muted and 
the sophistication of Canada’s long experienced inter- 
national leadership will be absent, and because Mr 
Macmillan must explain why Britain cannot perform 
roles in defence and development that were taken for 
granted long after the sovereign independence of 
Commonwealth nations was formally established. But 
Mr Macmillan’s lead need by no means be wholly nega- 








The Meaning of Mao 


1129 


tive. In the presence of Dr Nkrumah he can invite the 
conference to offer all the technical and other aid their 
countries can spare to the string of new nations which 
Britain has got on the conveyor-belt of self-government. 
And he can urge that as a gateway to Europe Britain 
itself can offer far more opportunities and services 
than as a moated market. It will be for fhe Common- 
wealth to respond ; to consider how far its great and 
friendly network of associations, specialised agencies, 
and unusual channels can be further adapted to exploit 
the possibilities of new initiatives. But the initiatives 
should be designed to co-ordinate Commonwealth 
co-operation with the rest of the free world, not to cut 
ourselves off in an exclusive club which would lower 
all our standards of life ; this mainly new—and mainly 
interim ?—team of Commonwealth leaders should be 
welcomed with the reminder that the latter concept is 
not what Commonwealth means. 


The people of China will want Mao Tse-tung’s words to be 


reflected in his actions. 


But to people in other Communist 


countries the words may be another charge of dynamite 





os Communist world since Stalin’s death has been 

in a state of continuous internal change. At times 
the pace of change has been barely perceptible, but each 
period of apparent immobility is followed by a lurch, 
throwing the various members of the block forward at 
varying speeds. Moscow is no longer the single pace- 
maker. From the very first leakages it could be gathered 
that the secret speech made by Mao Tse-tung in Feb- 
ruary might be one of those documents that affect the 
course of history. How much was expurgated, after an 
interval for reflection and -consultation with allies, is 
unknown. But the authorised version published last 
week in Peking has flashed round the world to be 
scrutinised by western chanceries in search of clues to 
Chinese behaviour and, more important perhaps, to be 
studied anxiously, as something that may expand or 
restrict the horizon of their own lives, by the readers of 
Pravda, the Trybuya Ludu, or the Nepszabadsag of 
Budapest. 

For the Chinese themselves the speech provides 
chiefly the theoretical justification of the less harsh party 
line which they have been experiencing for some time. 
A distinction is made between contradictions “‘ with the 
enemy ” and “ within the people” ; this, if it means 
anything, must mean that, so long as they do and say 
nothing that could be said to be aimed at the overthrow 


under the foundations of Stalinist society 





of the existing regime, the Chinese are to have more 
freedom to speak their mind. The dictatorship remains, 
but within its framework they are promised persuasion 
rather than coercion. Workers and peasants may now 
claim the right to air grievances without being neces- 
sarily accused of “counter-revolutionary” activity. 
Intellectuals will see in Mao’s words an official blessing 
for the ideological thaw started last year under the poetic 
title, itself an intriguing clue to the difference between 
the modes of thought of Communist Moscow and Com- 
munist Peking, “let a hundred flowers bloom.” 

It may seem strange that Communist China should 
move in this direction at a stage of its development 
comparable with that of Russia in, say, the late nineteen- 
twenties or early nineteen-thirties,- when the founda- 
tions of the Stalinist system were being laid. Chinese 
industry is-in its infancy ; its agriculture has only just 
been collectivised. Can Mao find a communist short- 
cut to industrialisation that does not, like the path taken 
in Russia, cross a terrain strewn with corpses ? He has 
the advantage that he is not a pioneer ; he can take 
advantage of the experience of Soviet mistakes. So 
far he has shown a practical awareness of what a rural 
upheaval could mean in a country with 500 million 
peasants, together with a notable feel for the peasantry’s 
mood. The Hungarian insurrection raised the ghost of 
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Stalin and reminded China’s leaders that the risk of 
revolt, when popular discontent passes a certain point, 
is more than theoretical. 

A desire to avoid bloodshed is not by itself enough. 
The great volume of bloodshed in Russia did not flow 
from personal bloodthirstiness on Stalin’s part, but from 
his determifation—unqualified, it is true, by any 
humanitarian scruple—to drive the Soviet people to 
industrialisation much faster than they themselves 
wanted to go. If political relaxation is not to threaten 
an explosion, then it must be accompanied by a decrease 
in economic pressures. Backward China has the addi- 
tional advantage of not standing alone ; Mao will have 
to ask his Soviet partners for more economic aid. He 
will also need to slow down the pace at home if he is 
to translate his principles into practice. 

Some disturbing reports from western correspon- 
dents suggest that an attempt is being made already to 
put the relaxation of the political struggle into reverse. 
Some have even suggested that the whole “ flowering ” 
campaign was merely designed to provide easy targets 
for party gardeners waiting with a weed-killer. But it is 
still probably nearer the mark to suppose that Mao’s 
speech, after the Hungarian warning which probably 
decided its timing, does indicate a willingness on the 
part of the Chinese leaders to make concessions in order 
to get as much of their own way as they can get through 
persuasion. 


HE proof of the pudding is in the eating. What 
matters to the Chinese is how much their govern- 


ment’s actions will correspond to its words. For the 
rest of the communist world, however, the words them- 
selves have a tremendous importance. They invest what 
was until now the Polish heresy with an air of respect- 
ability. In all the quarrels among communist leaders 
since Stalin’s death there was never any question of 
abandoning the “ dictatorship of the proletariat.” The 
difference between “liberals” and “ Stalinists ” con- 
cerned the amount of freedom that should be allowed 
within the limits of a communist society. Mao now 
gives his backing to what seemed a minority view. A 
single quotation from his speech will show that it is, on 
the face of it, more than a condemnation of Stalin’s 
way: 

It is not only futile but harmful to use crude methods 
to deal with ideological questions . . . you can ban the 
expression of wrong ideas, but the ideas will still be there. 
. . . Correct ideas, if pampered in a hothouse without 
being exposed to the elements or immunised from 
disease, will not win out against wrong ones. That is 
why it is only by employing methods of discussion, 
criticism and reasoning that we can really . . . settle 
issues. 

Mr Khrushchev, in his American television inter- 
view, had to hedge awkwardly when asked to comment 
on the Chinese doctrine that contradictions can exist in 
a socialist society. The Stalinist myth that Soviet 
society knew no contradictions had two important 
consequences : whoever departed from the orthodox 
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line was an alien, an enemy ; there was no room for 
dissenting opinions. It is true that Stalin’s heirs have 
made important changes in Soviet society. Mr 
Khrushchev himself, in his indictment before the 
twentieth party congress, set the pace of the campaign 
against “the cult of the individual,” a pace which at 
first looked too hot for Mao Tse-tung. But the events 
precipitated by that very speech have helped to alter 
the relative positions. Since the Hungarian rising, the 
Soviet leaders have tried to channel the reforms into the 
field of economic administration. But Soviet writers 
and artists, students and scientists, now that the con- 
centration camp no longer threatens them, have begun 
to clamour for greater freedom of expression—and they 
can quote chapter and verse from Mao in support of 
their demands. 


mM’: speech has been most enthusiastically 

received, naturally enough, in Poland. As soon 
as the news of a new Chinese doctrine came out, a 
Polish writer greeted it with Galileo’s E pur si muove 
(“ but the earth does move”): despite the Hungarian 
tragedy and the ideological retreat which the repression 
seemed to foreshadow, the movement away from 
Stalinism would not be halted ; it was getting fresh 
impetus from the East. Mr Gomulka himself has paid 
tribute to the Chinese for their great contribution to 
Marxism-Leninism. Of Mao’s actual text, the Polish 
party paper says that, while each country should follow 
its own road, many Chinese ideas coincide with their 
Polish ideas and will inspire the Poles to press on. 
“Read Mao Tse-tung,” it told its readers. 

Mao Tse-tung, however, is not only preaching to 
the converted. His voice will reach Prague and Sofia, 
Bucharest and Berlin. In those countries of Communist 
Europe that are conducting a rearguard action in de- 
fence of Stalinist methods, the orthodox leaders could 
dismiss Mr Gomulka as a dangerous heretic, but 
Chairman Mao is too high a priest to be easily censored 
or censured. Diehard leaders clothed in the alleged 
authority of Moscow may soon find that Czech or Bul- 
garian reformers defend themselves by producing 
chapter and verse from Peking. 

So China’s weight is thrown on the reforming side of 
the communist scales. Too much, in western terms, 
should not be read into these proceedings. Nowhere 
has it been suggested that any opposition to communist 
rule will be borne. The fist that was shown in Hungary 
is still there, and in China and Poland as well, for the 
“enemy.” Democracy, as we know it, is not sprouting 
in the communist world. But a wind is blowing ; and 
no communist country can now withdraw to cultivate 
its own garden. The wind carries ideological seeds 
from country to country over the vast lands between 
the Neisse river and the Pacific ; and the flowers or 
weeds that spring up are governed by the soil where 
they fall. Some plants may yet surprise Mao himself, 
and Moscow’s once total monopoly of the gardener’s 


- craft has gone. 
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Colour Disharmony 


No British African territory has yet found a way 
for the black, white and brown races to share 


in government. Politically, Tanganyika is 


behind other multi-racial communities, but there 


is a chance that it could show the way. 


evolution from a colony to an independent 

African state comparatively straightforward. It 
is for the same reason that Nigeria is now first in the 
queue for independence. But in those parts of East and 
Central Africa where Europeans have settled per- 
manently, political development cannot be a straight 
course towards African rule ; it can only follow the much 
twistier path of multi-racialism. The term multi- 
racialism, as used in Africa, is associated more with 
pigment than anthropology ; it is a convenient way of 
describing a form of government in which neither black, 
brown nor white is in sole charge. A multi-racial policy 
is advanced as an alternative both to African nationalism 
and to white domination ; it can be either a grudged 
expedient or an ideal, according to the speaker. Perhaps 
this is why no African state has yet worked out a viable 
multi-racial policy ; the Central African Federation’s 
franchise proposals, which ought to be a first step 
towards it, are criticised by an African contributor on 
page 1168. Tanganyika has been less acutely aware of 
the problems than has the Federation or Kenya. But, 
just because it is still politically at the starting post, and 
because its racial antagonisms are not developed, it 
might turn out to be the best testing ground. 

The problem is to devise means, while there is yet 
time, by which the several races can live peaceably 
together, sharing the government. As things are now 
it is inevitable that the white minority in Kenya, the 
Federation, and Tanganyika should have a dis- 
proportionately large share of power. Eventually, the 
numbers and the growing skill and experience of the 
Africans must tell. The task is to move, by successive 
stages, to this goal; and to treat the superior skill 
and experience of the white race as reasons for its per- 
manent dominance would lead only in a circle to 
increasing racial stress. The test of policy in these 
countries, therefore, in the interests of white and black 
alike, is whether it genuinely leads along this multi- 
racial path. This is true of weighted franchise proposals 
such as those in the Federation ; and it is true of the so- 
called principle of parity—equal representation of 
races regardless of their relative numbers—applied in 
Tanganyika. These cannot be ends in themselves ; they 
can only serve as stages in the process of development 
and advance. Minority groups, white and brown, can- 


‘| “HE absence of white settlers has made Ghana’s 


not carry indefinitely the same weight as the Africans 
who in Tanganyika outnumber them 80 to I. 

However steady and sensible the advance may be, 
and whatever minority safeguards may be raised on the 
way, Africans must come to count for most in an 
African state. The pace of the transition from white 
dominance to racial parity, and finally from racial parity 
to equal rights for all, is the decisive problem. It has 
to be recognised that the pace demanded by extreme 
African nationalists would be no less destructive to the 
concept of multi-racialism than the tortoise-like rate 
advocated by many white settlers. But if Africans in 
the three territories are to be drawn away from the 
policy of achieving African rule by ruinous forced 
marches, they will want from the white minority an 
earnest of their intention progressively to disperse dis- 
tinctions between the races, and a clear sign of the pace 
at which those intentions will be carried out. The white 
man’s own chance of ultimately retaining his share and 
say in government will depend upon this. 


OME of the circumstances in Tanganyika now are 
favourable for progress along the multi-racial path. 
The territory is well governed, both at the centre and 
in the regions ; its political future is still malleable, and 
relations between Europeans, Asians and Africans are 
still on the whole amiable. The proportion of Africans 
is so overwhelming that there has never been any 
question that the handful of Europeans should be in sole 
charge. There is already parity in representation among 
the unofficial nominated members of the Legislative 
Council. This could, indeed, be a blind alley, but 
African politicians are being gently educated in 
responsibility. The multi-racial United Tanganyika 
party, to which all but four of the unofficial members 
belong, recognises in its manifesto that Tanganyikan 
governments of the future will be largely African ; and 
the inadequacy of communications both with the neigh- 
bouring countries and within the territory itself (though 
this will not last) makes the organisation of an African 
nationalist movement difficult. 

The sum of it is that Tanganyika has the opportunity 
to experiment in ways of government and to avoid the 
rigid pattern of black against white. The opportunity 
may be missed. Tanganyika’s advantages are not 
permanent. If the 8 million Africans are one day to 
accept non-Africans as fellow Tanganyikans, Europeans 
and Asians must give some earnest now of their belief 
in this common citizenship. 

There is little indication that either Europeans or 
Asians are thinking along these lines. The small 
populations of settlers has not wakened to the fact that 
more than lip service to multi-racialism is needed if they 
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are to retain a voice, though not the overriding voice, 
in government. Many Europeans support the United 
Tanganyika party grudgingly and apathetically. The 
5,000 or so settlers are still disposed to believe that they 
have a natural right in perpetuity to a part in the admin- 
istration of the country out of all proportion to their 
numbers. Only a few see how unrealistic this belief may 
become in 10 or 20 years’ time. The Indians do not 
share the European complacency. Their unenthusiastic 
attitude towards multi-racialism derives rather from a 
mixture of scepticism and expediency ; far less alarmed 


by the prospect of African nationalism than the Euro- 


peans, they still do not want to compromise their future 
by wearing the wrong label now. In Uganda, where 
there are no British settlers but where the proportion of 
Indians to Africans is higher than in Tanganyika, there 
has been no suggestion that the Africans should not be 
in control after the country becomes independent. In 
Tanganyika the Indians have staked their future there 
more firmly than the British, and most of them would 
choose to stay whatever government took over. 

At government level, the impetus that had launched 
the country upon its multi-racial course has slowed 
down in the last year or two. Sir Edward Twining’s 
imaginative paternalism has created a situation in which 
political experiment is possible, though his term of office 
ends next year and he will be leaving before the experi- 
ments can be tried out. But his decision that there 
should be multi-racial elections in all constituencies 
during 1958 and 1959 was wise. His original pilot 
scheme for limited elections was an inadequate gesture 
which fell flat. The new scheme gives hope at last of 
constitutional advance. Two years ago, in order to 
turn the territory's dawning political awareness into 
multi-racial channels, the governor formed the United 
Tanganyika Party; but the party’s programme has 
proved only a faint bugle call to the Africans—whose 
responsibility for future co-operation among the races 
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will be largest of all, because they are the largest of all, 
by far, in numbers. 

The immigrant population’s long-term interest lies in 
encouraging the Africans to think in terms of 
Tanganyikans, rather than in terms of black, white and 
brown. But this policy has no hope of success unless 
the Europeans give more evidence that they are thinking 
in the same way themselves. The rallying call of the 

African nationalists 
is their common 
grievance over the 
amount of land in 
non-African hands. 
Sisal, for instance, 
which is Tangan- 
yika’s main cash 
crop, is—not un- 
naturally as things 
are—grown entirely 
by non - Africans. 
Little more than 
one-tenth of the 
territory is culti- 
vated at all. 
Although it is now 
in practice difficult for a non-African to acquire more 
land, non-Africans already hold nearly a fifth of the 
cultivated area, which in relation to their numbers is 
large. One of the first precepts of the multi-racial 
Capricorn Society, whose members stretch across East 
and Central Africa, is that land should not be reserved 
for ever for members of one race. A constructive and 
generous land policy would do more than any political 
pleading to take the wind out of the nationalists’ sails. 
For the sake not only of the Europeans in Tanganyika 
but also of the white population in other parts of Africa, 
who will watch and learn from the experience, the 
initiative should not be delayed until it is too late. 
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Dining on the Deficit 


Last year the British Transport Commission 
lost £679,000 on its railway restaurant cars, 
£120,000 more than the year before. Our 
correspondent has been trying to find out why 


fillet steak. Your correspondent would have 

been astonished at this good fortune, but for 
the fact that this was the Royal Scot Bar at Euston 
Station—and the host one of the senior executives 
of the British Transport Commission. But, in fairness, 
it must be said that the steaks at the neighbouring tables 
looked just as good and just as attractively served, and 
that for London they were very reasonably priced. As 


TT" rump steak on the menu turned out to be 


for the décor, it was quite new—not in a fly-away 
Festival-of-Britain sort of way, but in a sombre adapta- 
tion of the “ contemporary” theme. It must not show 
the soot and it must also be easy to clean. 


The Royal Scot Bar is one of the new restaurant bars 
which are being opened at the largest railway stations, 
and each station will also have a self-service cafeteria 
and a four-ale bar, thus catering for three levels of trade. 
The cafeteria at Euston (the old dining-room converted) 
is already doing a roaring trade amounting to more than 
the total turnover of all the other catering establish- 
ments on the station put together. It is equipped with 
cooled cabinets from which the traveller helps himself 
to cellophane-wrapped sandwiches, or cold meats and 
salads ; and the satisfied customers seemed to your 
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correspondent to present a contrast with the diners in 
restaurant cars on the trains themselves. 

No topic, it seems, arouses such eloquence, such 
passion, as meals on British trains. It is a subject on 
which every man is an expert, about which everyone 
has a notable experience, good or bad, to recount. 
Usually, it must be confessed, it is bad—some bitter 
memory of half-a-guinea spent on a packet soup, boiled 
cod and parsley sauce, and a nondescript “ sweet.” 
Sometimes it is the stained jackets and dubious finger- 
nails of the waiters that inspire the eloquence, or the 
difficulty of getting a drink. But the standard of 
restaurant cars varies very much, and against this 
censorious background some have had poetic experi- 
ences: the grilled chop on the train to Lyme Regis, 
the roast chicken on the Comet. One sentiment unites 





all the customers: all are surprised that train catering, 
at present prices, loses money. 

What has the Transport Commission to say about 
it all ? First, that it is in the nature of restaurant cars 
to be uneconomic, that most European countries’ rail- 
ways make a large loss and with far less excuse. For 
British trains do not, as others do, merely carry 
restaurant cars on likely lines thronged with plutocratic 
passengers. Any decent train will carry one at meal 
times, and there are four meal times in Britain, let it 
be remembered, to every three in Europe. Whereas 
the poor Italians have a restaurant car for every 
1,323,000 passenger miles, in Britain there is a car of 
some sort (buffet or dining) for every 243,000 passenger 
miles. Many of these cars are running on routes where 
they cannot hope to pay. 

One reason why it is so difficult to make them pay is 
the high cost of labour. Chefs and waiters get the wages 
laid down by the Catering Wages Board, but they have 
to be paid special rates, not only for the night trains 
and for work at weekends and holidays (when they are 
particularly hard pressed), but also for frequent nights 
spent away from home. That touches on another of 
the railways’ difficulties. Who would be a chef in a 
train, cooking for perhaps 200 diners (the average on 
“The Mancunian ” is 224) in a space smaller than the 
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kitchen of a council house ? There is a general shortage 
of skilled cooks, so it is hardly surprising that the rail- 
ways do not get the pick. And who for that matter 
would be a waiter, swaying down the gangway scores 
of times, till he gathers in the meagre tips of inexperi- 
enced or perhaps dissatisfied diners, and retires at last, 
stained with travel and soup, to some dreary railway 
lodging house ? 


N your correspondent’s experience, railway waiters 
I may not be beautiful, but they are very nice. They 
inquire with real tenderness whether that is enough for 
you and whether you would like a second helping, and 
they usually strike the right note of friendly service, 
neither familiar nor obsequious. Their good manners 
are a credit not only to themselves but also to the 
railways’ own training school at Marylebone. There is 
now talk of establishing a school for chefs also ; this 
is surely an idea that should be energetically pursued, 
not only because cooking on trains is a specialised tech- 
nique, but also because it is the only hope of getting 
enough good cooks. As for the appearance of restaurant 
car crews, serious thought is being given to this at the 
head office. They are to be issued with jackets for 
use when not serving. But the garb that would be 
most reassuring to the customers would be a white 
jacket ; every waiter should go aboard with at least one 
spare one, and he should be encouraged to scrub his 
hands more often. 

Alas, except on the postwar cars, the washing facili- 
ties are in the ordinary lavatories shared with the pas- 
sengers. Your correspondent blenched at this. It is no 
use, however, to urge the Transport Commission to 
provide something better immediately. A modern 
kitchen-car costs £20,000 to build, and another £1,500 
to equip with crockery, cutlery and glass. Cars like 
this are in fact being brought into service as fast as 
possible, and by 1960 very few cars of earlier vintage 
than 1950 will be used on regular trains. Meanwhile 
an effort has been made to modernise some of the 
old ones, by putting in plenty of stainless steel and 
plastic, more refrigeration space, and new ranges fired 
by gas cylinders carried beneath the car. 

It is very good news that all this is being done, 
but is this development really on the lines most needed ? 
In its annual report, published this week (the weightier 
topics in which are discussed on page 1171), the Trans- 
port Commission says that a survey has been carried 
out to see what is wanted. On the basis of this, four 
types of car are being provided. Sometimes a buffet 
car is provided as well as, sometimes instead of, the 
dining car. On a few holiday trains an experimental 
5s. 6d. lunch has been served—with the result that 
more people were served, but the takings were about 
the same as at the ordinary price. On some trains, such 
as the “ Starlight” weekend services to Scotland, and 
on outings arranged by firms, cold “compact meals ” 
are served in plastic picnic boxes at from 6s. upwards. 
Ten thousand such meals were served in the first eight 
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months of last year on the London Midland Region 
only. But these are on the fringe ; eleven million meals 
were served in restaurant cars in 1956. In the main, 
the assumption is that most people are content to pay 
(since this month’s price increase of Is.) 9s. 6d. for 
both lunch and dinner. 


ee some are content, but the standard meal 

at a standard price tends to divide the rest of the 
customers into two kinds. The first kind is horrified 
at having to pay so much more than the cost of a meal 
at home or in a provincial café. For them at long last 
some of the new buffets will be selling trays of cold 
ham and salad, roll and butter, a cake or cheese. This 
is the sort of thing that some airlines do so well, and 
the catering services have a big market among those 
who now bring their own sandwiches. 

The other sort of customer is the restaurant habitué 
who, probably, is not paying his own bill—but is putting 
it down to his firm and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
What does he care about the price, so long as it is 
good ? On business trains most diners would quite 
happily pay 15s. 6d. if they could be safe from packet 
soups (even the best packet soups are recognisable), 
boiled cod and watery cabbage. The standard could 
be improved partly by making use of prefabricated 
hors d’ceuvres like potted shrimps and paté ; and partly 
by cooking more off-stage. The railway caterers are 
proud of the fact that almost everything is cooked on 
the trains. But not all food suffers from being warmed 
up—casseroled dishes, for example ; and sauces and 
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soups, already cooked at the depot, could be more 
ambitious. Above all, there ought to be more effort 
to push the drinks. Every restaurateur, except appar- 
ently those on the railways, knows that this is how to 
make your money. 

These are some of the improvements that will 
suggest themselves to the layman. But the catering 
officers have a curious remedy—namely, to serve four 
courses at lunch and to charge an extra shilling for it. 
The arithmetic seems strange because if three courses 
do not pay at 8s. 6d., it is hard to see how four at 
gs. 6d. can pay better. The domestic economics are 
strange too. ‘The addition of another indifferently 
cooked course does not make a mediocre meal good, 
and a minute portion of fish does not seem to justify 
the serving and washing up. Few even of the best 
restaurants today offer a table d’héte of more than three 
courses. The catering officers say, however, that where 
a four-course meal has been served it has proved very 
popular, and that the number of meals sold has risen 
in consequence. They also maintain that if they serve 
four courses they need not offer a choice of main course, 
and that this will make ordering much cheaper. 

Your correspondent was not convinced by this argu- 
ment, but certainly saw and heard enough to know that 
enormous and rapid strides are being made in improv- 
ing the catering services of the railways. It is evident 
that the authorities’ aim is above all to provide the 
public with a service, rather than to make a profit. But 
one could not help feeling that they rather too readily 
assumed that these aims were irreconcilably opposed. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


TELEPHONE TAPPING 


Private Line? 


eee is not very much to be said for Mr Macmillan’s 
proposal that the telephone-tapping controversy should 
be discussed in private by himself, Mr Gaitskell, Mr Butler 
and Mr Grimond ; if any wider and more formal inquiry 
is to follow from this discussion, privy councillors should 
certainly not be the principals on it. The previous privy 
councillors’ conference on security procedure showed con- 
clusively that, when civil servants proffer advice in secret 
to party leaders, about how civil servants and party leaders 
(when in office) should handle administrative powers which 
are exercised in secret, the people who assume that they are 
vicariously watching over the public’s interests are the very 
people over whom the public wants to keep watch. What 
is needed at this stage is not a private meeting of official 
minds, but a continuance of the present coconut shy. 

It is not a criticism of this continuing shy to say that 
the public is not very clear precisely what targets it is aiming 
at, because those targets are only gradually being revealed 


by the furore itself. Three things can be said about the 
present state of the campaign. First, one target that has 
been knocked down is the misuse of the transcript in the 
Marrinan case. Hardly anybody now defends the fact that 
the transcript was released to the Bar Council, and this 
sort of official malpractice is not now likely to happen again. 

Secondly, it is not quite clear whether the use that has 
been made of the actual power to tap is yet a proper target 
for brickbats ; but one suspects that it will become clear 
quite soon. If the only telephone tapped in the present 
cause célébre was that of Mr Billy Hill, then, in the circum- 
stances of last year, this action may not have been one to 
keep every critic now determinedly throwing ; but if his 
barrister’s telephone was tapped too (and there have been 
allegations that some of the remarks in the transcript were 
not made either to Hill or on Hill’s telephone), then 
the furore deserves to become immense. A third target that 
deserves at least some more sighting shots was revealed in 
a written parliamentary answer this week: it is Mr Butler’s 
refusal not only to give the names of those whose telephones 
have at some time been tapped (which is understandable 
and proper), but also to publish the bare number of warrants 
issued in, say, the past five years. This unembellished figure 
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KOREA 





Anniversary Celebration? 


= exactly seven years after the outbreak of the 
Korean war, the sixteen governments that fought on 
the United Nations side have decided, in spite of the 
armistice agreement, to import modern arms into the south. 
The announcement had been expected for some time. South 
Korean estimates of the arms build-up in the north may be 
exaggerated but even the Swiss and Swedish members of 
the Supervisory Commission agree that the communists 
have been importing modern arms ; the UN can only follow 
suit. The decision to withdraw American forces from Japan 
and to transfer the Far Eastern Command headquarters to 
Seoul provides another motive for keeping the divisions in 
Korea up to date. 

President Eisenhower succeeded in persuading his allies 
that the decision was a necessary one, and he chose to 
announce it plainly and publicly instead of following the 
communists’ example of rearming their forces on the quiet. 
The result is a challenge to the communists to prove their 
innocence, and they are finding it embarrassing—although 
they must have been expecting the UN announcement for 
some time. General Jung Kuk Rok spent most of his 
speech to the military armistice commission at Panmunjom 
on Sunday in saying how much better it would have been 
if the Americans, instead of bringing their equipment up to 
date, had withdrawn altogether. On Wednesday he pro- 
posed an international conference to discuss the withdrawal 
of all foreign troops from Korea—an obvious red herring. 
He reserved the right to comment later on the allegations 
made against North Korea, only mentioning in passing that 
his side had been doing everything “in strict observance 
of the provisions of the armistice.” 

The American authorities have been vague about their 
plans. It is not known what weapons will be imported 
or whether they will include nuclear warheads. President 
Rhee has not been as aggressive as might have been expected 
after the United Nations announcement ; still, the fear 
remains that, with the weapons at hand, he might be 
tempted into actions that would cause fighting to flare up 
again. What the Americans have done can be justified. But, 
since this is a time when the great powers are discussing 
disarmament, inspection and control, was it the most con- 
structive thing they could do ? Might not Korea, the scene 
of a local armaments race under the eyes of the armistice 
commission, be the best place to propose a first experiment 
in arms inspection zones ? 


NIGERIA 
Sine Die 


R LENNOX-BOYD has avoided naming a date for Nigerian 
M independence and the prime ministers of the Nigerian 
regions have taken it fairly quietly. They are, as had been 
promised, to have self-government for their own regions 
as soon as they want it ; and the communiqué issued at the 
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would give precisely the sort of information that is needed 
to enable the public to find out how pervasive the police 
state is, but Mr Butler said that “it has always been the 
practice, in the public interest, not to disclose” it. On 
whose definition of the public interest, and why ? 


end of the long constitutional conference (which will be 
followed in ten days’ time by a white paper) shows that 
they have left themselves with a loophole for escape if they 
are too violently accused by their countrymen of having 
failed to honour their compact to win full federal indepen- 
dence in 1959. What is equally clear from the communiqué, 
however, is that they never had a hope of meeting this 
deadline: there are too many ticklish issues which have to 
be settled first and which they are keener to delegate or 
put into commission than to settle out of hand. Very little 
has in fact been settled in these discussions except (a) the 
form which regional self-government is to take for the 
Eastern and Western regions ; (b) the granting of more 
responsible regional government for the Southern 
Cameroons ; and (c) the wise decision to proceed to further 
stages of ministerial responsibility at the centre during an 
interim period which, it is clear, may now extend to 1961 
or later. 

Among the subjects not yet settled are whether, in a year 
or two, there are to be three, six, or more regions in Nigeria ; 
whether the police are to be wholly or only partially handed 
over to regional control ; and how revenues and financial 
powers are to be allocated. As expected, commissions are 
to be set up to examine these matters and also to delimit 
new federal constituencies for the next election. They will 
clearly take a considerable time to report, even after their 
membership has been agreed. The Northern Region has 
decided, while increasing the size of its elected Assembly, 
not to take regional self-government until 1959. To promise 
that the new federal house could fix the date for indepen- 
dence—irrespective of the reports of these commissions, of 
the experience of regional self-government and the state of 
affairs in the North—would have been to burden the 
Colonial Secretary (whoever he may be) in 1960 with a 
most onerous commitment. Mr Lennox-Boyd deserves con- 
gratulation for having avoided it. 

It remains to be seen whether he has satisfied opinion in 
Nigeria, which is anxious to make a rendezvous with 
“freedom ” even before it has decided which of many routes 
to take to get there. It is to be hoped that the regional prime 
ministers on their return will have the courage to defend 
the delay in final decisions, which is of their own making, 
to their parliaments, As in a stick of rock, the word 
tribalism runs right through it. 


EGYPT 


Egypt’s Sense of Status 


NY Englishman in the Middle East last winter found 
when he met Egyptians that they all tackled him on 
the same sore point. Whether spéaking in anger or in 
sorrow, for or against President Nasser, and whether mer- 
chant, schoolmaster, soldier or diplomat, each in his different 
way said the same thing: “ We want to be treated as you 
treat Holland or Denmark, not as you have been wont to 
treat dependent peoples. Whatever the Dutch had said or 
done you would never have landed an army there nowadays, 
or bombed their radio.” 

This urge to establish a new status vis-d-vis a one-time 
paramount power seems to have been at the back of the spy 
trials that have just ended in Cairo. Eight Britons were on 
trial—four in their absence—on charges that were rated 
as capital. In the end five were acquitted altogether. Two 
—Mr James Swinburn and Mr James Zarb, a Briton of 
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Maltese descent—have been sentenced to penal servitude 
for five and ten years, respectively. The trials maintained 
the decent standards of Egyptian justice, but in their course 
Egypt has ranged itself among the countries that deliberately 
blur the distinction between “spying” and the common 
innocent action of a man of any nationality who, having 
picked up information when abroad, may communicate it in 


ordinary intercourse to some compatriot who is also an 
official. 


Certainly in the days when British troops held positions 
in Egypt and were under attack, the distinction was particu- 
larly difficult to draw. But those days are over, and it is 
to be hoped that the Egyptian conviction that they bred a 
generation of Britons incapable of behaving as ordinary 
foreigners do will soon die, too. That Mr Swinburn and 
Mr Zarb should be penalised in order to prove this point 
to Egyptian satisfaction is a tragedy. Having made the 
point, will Egypt show a spirit of sufficient maturity to 
let its victims go before their lives are broken ? 


FRANCE 


Six Months in a Tunnel 


ITHOUT enthusiasm, the French parliament has now 

granted to M. Bourgés-Maunoury the money it had 
refused to M. Mollet: £130 million for 1957 and £300 
million for next year. True, the nature of the new taxes 
has been somewhat altered. Less revenue is expected from 
the tax on stocks and more from the increased price of petrol, 
which goes up to 8s. 3d. a gallon. Through a combination 
of cuts in public spending and new taxes the government 
hopes, rather optimistically, to reduce the total budgetary 
deficit—including below-line expenditure—to about £850 
evillion in the current year and just over £1,000 million in 
1958. Clearly this will not stop the inflationary pressures. 
Higher transport costs and a round of wage increases, 
whivh now seems bound to come in the autumn, are most 
likely to be passed on to the consumers. 


The prospects of closing the gap in external trade, the 
most urgent task of all, are not bright. Having reimposed 
import quotas, the government intends to act on the other 
side of the balance and raise exports to the level of £130 
million by all kinds of guarantees and other aid. But all 
this will need time. The position was described by 
M. Gaillard, the minister of finance, in a curious metaphor: 
“For six months we shall be in a tunnel ; then, for a year, 


in an ever-widening passageway ; finally, we shall emerge 
to open skies.” 


But one must pay one’s way even in the dark. In addi- 
tion to £100 million in foreign exchange, the Bank of France 
will now advance £350 million worth of francs to the govern- 
ment. Its governor, M. Baumgartner, has promised the 
“ anti-toxin ” of credit restriction to combat this inflationary 
dose. M. Gaillard announced that France will ask “ its 
friends and allies ” for a loan to get it over the critical period. 
The chances of getting one from the United States are not 
good so long as the Algerian war goes on. The Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation is probably a better 
bet. The West German government, through its economics 
minister, Professor Erhard, has expressed readiness to take 
part in such a loan, provided the French recovery measures 
satisfy the OEEC ; what this may mean is not clear. Alto- 
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gether, the franc seems at this stage as unstable as the 


present French government ; each may be heading for a fall 
in the autumn. 


Thin End... 


A BILL tabled by the French government to prolong its 
special powers in Algeria contains an innovation: it 
seeks to extend the powers to all persons born in Algeria, 
even if they now reside in metropolitan France. When the 
executive was first invested with such wide administrative 
powers—to search and deport, to assign people to forced 
residence or forced labour—the measure was not approved 


‘without apprehension. But it was defended on the ground 


that exceptional circumstances did prevail in Algeria. Can 
the same argument be applied to France itself ? 

A distinguished French lawyer, M. Lyon-Caen, has shown 
in closely reasoned terms that the new provision is contrary 
to all French constitutional principles, beginning with the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. Indeed, he sees it as a 
first step on a road that might lead back to the Vichy 
regime, to concentration camps on French soil and to arrests 
of all non-conformists. He thus expresses the fear, shared 
by some of his compatriots, that the exceptional may soon 
be confused with the usual and what is good for Algeria 
may be considered as good for France. 

Fundamentally the trouble arises from the legal fiction 
that all Algerians are Frenchmen. No one can guarantee 
that the new law will be applied only against Moslem rebels 
on French soil. A prominent writer, M. Camus, for 
instance, who happens to have been born in Algeria, could 
be sent back to be dealt with administratively in his place of 
origin, should his views give offence to authority. Many 
Frenchmen not only distrust the new law in principle, but 
have doubts whether the present team can be trusted 
to apply it with moderation. Some of the Christian 
Democrats (MRP), in particular, have suggested that the 
government of M. Bourgés-Maunoury should be brought 
down on this very issue immediately after the European 
debate, to guard against possible abuses of power in the 
parliamentary summer recess. 


PROSTITUTION 


Cry Wolfenden 


HE Wolfenden committee, which is inquiring into the 
law relating to various kinds of sexual offences, was 
originally expected to publish its report this month. The 
fact that there has been a delay probably does not mean 
that there is too bitter disagreement about the liberal reform 
that is eventually likely on homosexuality: some advance 
towards making homosexual acts between consenting males 
no longer an offence, but with strict rules about the age 
of consent and the corruption of youth. But on prostitution 
the committee, like most other people who have studied 
the subject, may well be at odds, except for the view that 
more reclamation work needs to be done. (Even here the 
report is likely to cover only half the subject. Prostitution. 
exists to supply a demand ; no one tries to find out what 
creates the demand. The prostitutes have been surveyed, 
but not their clients.) 
To the outsider, however, there seem to be two facts that 
have to be faced. The first is that laws restricting com- 
mercial prostitution will have to be kept in being—neither 
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public nor political opinion is willing to accept official 
licensing of houses—but that these laws are bound to be 
imperfectly enforced. The second fact, however, is that 
there are practical disadvantages in the present emphasis of 
British law. That emphasis is on action against all open 
forms of procurement, with less determined action against 
open forms of prostitution ; the procurer is usually a much 
more despicable person than the prostitute. But one of the 
results is that London has become the most unsalubrious city 
to walk around at night in either North America or Europe. 
At present non-enforcement of the law is most transparent 
(and an approach to unofficial licensing of prostitutes, by 
means of periodic fines, most blatant) in the case of soliciting 
in the streets, which is the manifestation of the business 
that makes life most unpleasant for London’s inhabitants 
and visitors; while enforcement is most strict against 
organised houses, undercover advertisement of telephone 
numbers, and other forms of third party pimping upon 
immoral earnings—even when it is pimping that keeps the 
nuisance off the streets. . 

From the public’s point of view, if the object is to be 
to tackle the worst problem rather than merely to punish 
the worst people, the more convenient emphasis might be the 
other way round: for the police to clean up the streets 
without any discretion, and to keep discretion only in the 
off-the-street action they take—concentrating their first fire 
here on the empire-builders rather than the advertisers, on 
those who are actively spreading the trade rather than on 
those who are merely acting as nasty little middlemen and 
middlewomen in it. London’s nightly spectacle is provok- 
ing a sentiment which, though depressing sociologically, had 
better be stated frankly, so that intelligent opinion can 
decide whether it will tolerate the undeniable cynicism in it: 
that the first step should be to try to shove some of this 
nuisance out of sight, provided that this is not in any way 
an excuse for shoving the real problem itself out of mind. 


SHOPS BILL 


A Game of Vice Versa 


HE Parliamentary Labour party chose the first day after 

the Whitsun recess to demonstrate again that it has 

not outgrown its habit of putting its freedom of action 
excessively in pawn to the Trades Union Congress ; it badly 
needs to take a leaf out of the Tories’ book—vide the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act and the proposals for freer 
trade in Europe—in learning how a national and demo- 
cratic party should sometimes go out of its way to evince 
its independence from its paymasters. Labour spent this 
supply day debating and regretting the welcome demise of 
the Shops Bill, with its wildly restrictive and electorally 
unpopular proposals for compulsory earlier closing of shops, 
This debate had one minor advantage: in throwing more 
light on the Government’s attitude to the departed bill. 
Mr Butler’s general argument seemed to be that, leaving 
aside the controversy about earlier closing, the wretched 
thing had not been meant to be a great act of social reform, 
but just, in the main, a rather tedious tidying-up measure. 
He said that he has been studying other sections of the 
Gowers report, dealing with working conditions in shops 
and offices, and with the employment of young persons ; 
the impression that emerged—a tolerable rather than an 
inspiring one—is that if there is any legislation next session 
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it will deal with these other sections of the Gowers report, 
and not return to the earlier closing plan. Of any positive 


' Government desire to roll back sectional trade union pres- 


sure, and bring in a consumers’ charter, there is unfortun- 
ately no sign. 

There, until the autumn, the matter rests. But the time 
and date of the debate inspire a midsummer reverie. Mr 
Robens droned on and on, making the point and threat 
that the Government may be forfeiting the goodwill 
of the TUC in all other economic matters by this one act of 
dropping the Shops Bill, and that awful consequences may 
ensue. Suppose, in reverie, that British capitalists had 
asked a Labour government to bring in a bill to aid and 
abet certain monopoly practices ; that that government had 
refused ; and that a Tory MP had made Mr Robens’s speech, 
substituting the initials “FBI” for “TUC” throughout. 
No prizes are awarded for estimating the number of times 
on which his speech would have been interrupted with cries 
of improper pressure, and of encroachment upon Parlia- 
ment’s sovereignty. 


NORTH DORSET BY-ELECTION 


Labour’s Last Frontier 


OLLING was taking place on Thursday in the by-election 
P at North Dorset. This is the constituency which the 
Liberals (second in the poll last time, less than a 10 per cent 
swing from the Conservatives needed to get their candidate 
in) thought that they could win, and by the time that many 
readers have received this issue of The Economist it will be 
known whether or not they have done so. But two points 
emerge during the campaign which should be borne in 
mind when considering the result. 


First, about organisation. North Dorset—a rambling, 
rolling constituency comprising half a dozen market towns 
and about a hundred villages in the countryside behind 
Bournemouth—was held by Mr Frank Byers for the Liberals 
up to 1950; even in 1951 the Conservative majority over 
Liberal was only 747. It is one of the very few consti- 
tuencies in the country where up to now there has been 
no Labour party organisation worthy of the name ; the story 
that the Liberals have a “ great radical tradition” in this 
countryside mainly means that—because of this lack of a 
Labour organisation—a large number of people whom one 
would normally expect to vote Labour have hitherto voted 
Liberal there. But Labour has made a major organisational 
drive in South West England in the last two or three years 
(which has been reflected in local council election results). 
It now emerges as the third party, and at a good time for 
third parties ; it is quite possible that the recent dulling 
of the feeling that one must never waste one’s vote {x voting 
for the weaker opponent of the party one most dislikes—a 
dulling which in other by-elections has helped the Liberals— 
may in North Dorset hurt the Liberals and help Labour. 


Secondly, about candidates. The Conservatives have 
proffered a large, brisk, efficient colonel, who is a definite 
advance on some other Conservative candidates at some 
other recent by-elections. The Liberals have proffered a 
youthful revivalist; he may have been too revivalist— 
bumbling around in the heatwave getting more excited than 
most ordinary people about the iniquities of the hydrogen 
bomb—but he has made speeches in many villages that the 
other two candidates have not reached. Labour has proffered 
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the same schoolmaster’as before, and he does not sound 
very exciting. 

Over the country as a whole, a larger proportion of former 
Conservative voters are probably willing to drift into the 
Liberal camp than the 5 or 6 per cent who, on the evidence 
of other recent by-elections, at present seem willing to drift 
into Labour’s. But (a) the Tories can still hope that the 
willingness to drift is less pronounced in marginal seats ; 
(b) the Tories in North Dorset have some advantage over 
the other two parties in their local candidate ; and (c) 
Labour’s organisational improvement could split the anti- 
Conservative vote. By the pricking of one’s thumbs, rather 
than by straight psephological- comparisons with recent 
results elsewhere, the conclusion must be that the Con- 
servatives will be in an even bigger mess than one had 
supposed if they really have lost this one. 


DAILY HERALD 


How Much Licence ? 


T is an appalling commentary on the present artificially 

high level of costs in Fleet Street (and on the conven- 
tionally low level of British newspaper prices that any 
“ popular ” national daily with a circulation of below two 
million seems at present fated to lose money. The trade 
union movement, which on its industrial side has a consider- 
able responsibility for the level of costs, has now revealed 
some of its plans for making it possible to look for ways of 
meeting the problem on its newspaper magnate side. These 
transactions will be watched by all other newspaper men 
with interest. The first part of the new arrangements for 
‘the Daily Herald announced this week—with the TUC 
“granting a licence” to Odhams to publish the paper—is 
merely a ‘sensible tax dodge: Odhams’ accountants will now 
be able to set off the losses on the Daily Herald against its 
group profits on other ventures. It is surprising that this 
has not been done before.- Secondly, however, discussions 
are to proceed on the “ safeguards ” under which this licence 
is to be granted: this means on how much of its present con- 
trol over content the TUC is willing to cede. Presumably 
the TUC will not make too many difficulties about how much 
of the paper is to be concerned with Labour political news 
and views, and how much with what Odhams regards as 
more entertaining stuff ; gradually, over the last few years, 
the TUC has already ceded a lot of this control over allot- 
ment of space. What will be interesting, however, is to 
see how far the TUC insists that the part which has 
remained as political content should continue to be so 
unvarying tied to its own orthodox views on every subject. 
By its insistence on this orthodoxy hitherto, the TUC has 
been cutting off its own nose. No editor or writer on 
current affairs can keep up verve and enthusiasm in his 
job if he feels that he has a committee looking over his 
shoulder at every sentence he writes; the result of the 
TUC’s tight censorship has been that the battered political 
writers on the paper have gradually lost not only journalistic 
sparkle, but also some of their influence and inspiration 
within the paper to the Odhams “ entertainment men ”— 
which is precisely the revefse of what the TUC presumably 
wants. 

If Transport House cannot shake off enough of these 
inhibitions, then the new arrangements will be of little 
avail. If, however, an editor with Labour views -but with 
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freedom to think for himself is allowed to start experiment- 
ing with the paper—in the same way as all Conservative 
papers, including the Daily Telegraph, veer off their party 
line at times—the Daily Herald will not stand to lose any 
of its faithful political readership ; they have nowhere else 
to go. And such livelier journalism might just conceivably 
—although not by any means certainly start to attract 
enough new readers, and with them advertisers, to make the 
paper economic. But the plan so far is’ only the first sight- 
ing shot in the Daily Herald’s struggle (in which it is not 
alone) for survival. 


VIETNAM 


A Note from Hanoi 


HE government has not yet taken action on the Note 
from the north Vietnam prime minister, Pham Van 
Dong, calling for nation-wide elections, “ as laid down” by 
the Geneva agreements of 1954 ; these were the agreements 
that put an end to the Indo-China war by dividing Vietnam 
in two. The Note, dated June 8th, was addressed to the 
co-chairmen of the Geneva conference—the foreign 
ministers of Britain and Russia. 

Britain does not recognise the communist government in 
Hanoi and is not bound to take cognisance of its latest Note. 
But there are complicating factors. The Viet Minh Note, 
which again alleges violations of the Geneva agreements by 
the Diem regime in the south, refers to a letter from the 


three-nation commission charged with “ supervising ” the 
& 


observance of the agreements in Indo-China. There 
has not yet been any official mention of a recent letter from 
the commission, but it is no secret that difficulties have 
arisen between the commission and President Diem’s 
government. “2 3 

The commission complains that the government has 
denied it facilities for investigating arrests of “ subversives ” 
in the south. The Viet Minh complains that such arrests 
violate the Geneva agreements. The southern government 
replies that most of the complaints are vexatious, and 
demands prima facie evidence before investigating specific 
cases. This demand is not unreasonable, as the dividing line 
between “legitimate ” and “ illegitimate ” arrests is often 
tenuous. The determining factor is whether or not those 
arrested were fighting with the Viet Minh at the time of the 
Geneva agreements: if they were, victimisation is alleged. 

If the commission has indeed written to the co-chairmen, 
the British Government is bound to reply. It may have been 
stirred at least to make its position clear by the pinpricking 
speeches of a party of Labour MPs who recently visited 
Hanoi by invitation of the Ho Chi Minh government. The 
statements they have made, in Hanoi and Moscow, in the 
press, and in the Commons, notably those of Mr Harold 
Davies and Mr William Warbey, cannot be distinguished 
from Hanoi’s propaganda. Indeed, Hanoi’s hospitality and 
its latest Note suggest that the Viet Minh is acting on its 
own, without prompting from either Peking or Moscow, in a 
matter which both consider secondary. 

Further action on the Geneva agreements appears 
unrealistic and undesirable in the near future. The Diem 
government has always denounced the agreements, to which 
‘t was not a party. But it would improve its case in the eyes 
of the world if it allowed greater freedom to political 
opponents and refrained from reprisals against the press at 
the slightest hint of criticism. 
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There ...she blows! 
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CHINA TRADE 


Relaxing the Embargo 


LL the major west European governments have now 
followed the British lead and relaxed their embargoes 

on trade with China, bringing them roughly into line with 
that on trade with Russia. The Chinese have answered the 
British gesture by placing an order of £100,000 with the 
British Motor Corporation for Austin products ; they had 
been dangling the possibility for some years. A delegation 
from west Germany is to visit China in a few weeks to 
negotiate terms of trade and payments ; and Italy has eased 
the way for an expansion of exports to China by liberalising 
payments arrangements as well as by relaxing its embargo. 





Outside the United States, only Australia and Japan, of the’ 


nations most concerned with China trade, have not yet 
moved. But now that:Mr Kishi’s visit to Washington is 
over, Japan, too, is expected to follow the crowd. The 
schism in “ Chincom ” between the United States and its 
allies has become plain for all to see. 

Now that it is complete, tempers can cool and realism 
reassert itself. China’s economic difficulties may not permit 
the traders of Europe, after their first bout of orders, to 
get the big results from the relaxation of the embargo for 
which some of them once hoped. In the Chincom committee 
negotiations are now beginning to determine the size of 
quotas for the goods on “ List 2,” goods which may be 
exported in limited quantities under the embargo; the 
European members of the committee may reasonably make 
a friendly gesture to the United States by establishing 
fairly tight quotas. The United States, on the other hand, 
is showing an increased interest in trade with the rest of 
the Communist block, though not with China. Last week 
it relaxed formal restrictions on 200 non-strategic exports 
to the Soviet Union and other east European countries. 
And a spectacular American exhibit at the Poznan Fair 
this month marked the growth of American efforts to sell 
food and consumer goods to the Communist world. But 
on China trade, Washington is unlikely to budge, at least 
for the present ; for the feeling is still strong that China, 
not Russia, is the greatest political and economic threat to 
stability in the world. 


DENMARK AND NORWAY 


Honest John Goes North 


ENMARK and Norway have now both accepted the 
American offer to equip their armies with two types 
of rocket missile. One of these, the Nike, is an anti-aircraft 
missile with a conventional warhead ; the other, Honest John, 
is a ground-to-ground projectile with a range of 15 miles 
which can take either a conventional or a nuclear warhead. 
The defence ministers of both countries have emphasised 
that they are not accepting nuclear warheads, which in any 
case cannot be supplied by the United States under present 
American law. In consequence there has been little opposi- 
tion to the decision and even the ultra-neutralist section of 
the Danish radical party apparently does not intend to 
push its demand that a referendum be held before Denmark 
accepts rockets or nuclear weapons.’ The public has not 
taken much interest. in the issue; the defence minister, 
Hr P. Hansen, chose to make his announcement when public 
attention was focused on the government’s compulsory 
savings scheme. 
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Moscow radio has reacted by reminding the Danes and 
Norwegians of the “ friendly warning ” against arming with 
atomic weapons which Marshal Bulganin gave in March ; 
it added the comment that the decision was the thin end of 
the wedge—“ rocket weapons now ; atomic weapons next.” 
But so far there have been no signs of a stronger protest 
from the Soviet Union. 


GHANA 


Circumstances Alter Appointments 


NOTHER ex-minister and former whip has achieved a 
governor-generalship. This time it is Lord Listowel 
—probably the first time that a Labour politician has been 
given such a job by a Conservative Government. Com- 
parisons are inevitably invited—although in some Labour 
circles they will not be—with Lord Hailes’s appointment to 
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WORKSHOP OR SCHOOL? 


The great conclusion arrived at by the Educational 
q Conference, which met on Menday, under the Presi- 

dency of Prince Albert, and closed on Wednesday, 
under the Presidency of Earl Granville, was that “ the 
children of the working classes are removed from school 
too early’; and the great practical object aimed at by 
the general action of the Conference was to prolong for 
the children of the working classes the period of school 
education. By making the schools better, and by all other 
means, these children are to be kept longer at school than 
at present, and kept longer away from work. The influence 
of the school is to be augmented, and of the workshop 
diminished. We cannot place our individual experience in 
opposition to that of all the teachers of youth there 
assembled, and can only state our own convictions, But 
we have observed that there are many necessary trades— 
and probably all—such as those of firemen, enginemen, 
smiths, miners, colliers, sailors, etc., etc., with which the 
mind must be familiarised in very early youth, or they 
can only be learned with great difficulty, or are disliked 
and never are well learned. To all these kinds of drudgery 
men are doomed. They can only live, and society can only 
be sustained, by such labours. Easier, pleasanter, lighter, 
more agreeable, mingled with various intellectual enjoy- 
ments they may be, but performed they must be ; and to 
prevent boys from learning them when young and getting 
familiar with them, to teach them something else as of 
more importance than the proper fulfilment of these tasks, 
is to render them, in our judgment, proportionately less fit 
for the purposes of life and less happy in performing its 
duties. It is an avowed attempt to train up children, other- 
wise than in the way in which under the guidance of their 
parents they now go, and to train them in a way in which 
they cannot possibly continue to go. This is the avowed 
object. They are to be prevented for a season from learn- 
ing their business. Work must be done, and those who 
have to do it should be trained to do it, and trained to do 
it well, and trained to like it.... Make these’ necessary 
occupations as remunerative, as little irksome, as delightful 
as possible, but do not teach the young that they are to be 
avoided. Do not counteract nature by making her necessary 
tasks, to which at least she reconciles man, difficult and 
hateful. Above all, do not teach youth, by throwing con- 
tempt on the business by which they must live, to despise 
it, and despise their parents who now perform it. 
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the West Indies. As a matter of fact, Lord Listowel’s 
appointment in no way detracts from the criticism of the 
earlier appointment ; although Lord Listowel is a former 
Secretary of State for India and Burma, and was once 
Minister for Colonial Affairs, both men lack the day-to-day 
administrative experience for the job that ideally ought to 
be done. 


Although Ghana is independent, while the West Indies are 
only on the way to becoming so, it ought to be apparent that 
the ideal governor-general for the new dominion would be 
one able to give rather more advice and guidance at this 
stage than is normal nowadays from a governor-general in, 
say, Australia or Canada. This it is doubtful if Lord 
Listowel has the experience to give, but his appointment is 
a frank recognition that such advice would be resented ; 
African leaders are quick to forget their debt to Sir Charles 
Arden-Clarke. The sort of governor-general Dr Nkrumah 
wants is one who will not interfere with his determination— 
supported, among others, by the ex-Labour MP, Mr Geof- 
frey Bing, who is one of his unofficial constitutional advisers 
in Accra—to manage his new constitution “in an 
African way”; the sort of governor-general the Common- 
wealth Relations Office has wanted is one with a reasonable 
name, plumage and title. In the circumstances, this appoint- 
ment gets over some awkward hurdles in Ghanaian and 
Commonwealth relations, and everyone concerned—Dr 
Nkrumah, the Commonwealth Relations Office, and Lord 
Listowel—should be congratulated in a subdued but hearty 
tone. 


A Middle East Survey 


_ regional supplements in which 1955). 
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But nothing is said of the 
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THE UNIVERSITIES 


A Tripos for Executives 


N a report of the Cambridge General Board issued last 

week a proposal is made for establishing a new tripos of 
honours standard, in which the undergraduate would spend 
two years on an arts subject and the final year on science. 
There will be many to oppose this idea (as they did the 
introduction of Modern Greats at Oxford) on the ground 
that a university is a place for specialisation. But the Cam- 
bridge idea is to make the separate fields of study narrower, 
not to make them superficial. 


The proposal deserves a welcome. Throughout industry 
and the civil service, decisions with scientific implications 
are being made by arts men who are ignorant of the prin- 
ciples involved and completely in the hands of their experts. 
This used to be thought perfectly proper, because the 
expert himself would have too narrow a view ; but it is 
absurd now that science has become so all-pervading and 
so incomprehensible to the layman. The employment of 
scientists in a managerial capacity is much more common 
than it was, but this is not always the right answer ; even if 
they have the necessary breadth of vision it is a waste of 
their expertise. It may be argued that this course will not 
attract the best brains, and no doubt the more scholarly will 
continue to prefer unadulterated arts or science. But these 
are not necessarily the people who make the best administra- 


exports and imports via Suez. This 
shows that only countries to the east 
of the canal were much affected by the 
closure. Of these, Iran, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, the Sudan and the Persian Gulf 


the economic research staff of the 
United Nations add local colour to the 
annual World Economic Survey are 
useful documents because of their 
succinctness ; nowhere else are so 
many composite tables so handily set 
out. But as a portrait of a region they 
leave much to be desired because they 
have to stick to the facts which member 
states provide. Written by the inter- 
national servants of national, masters, 
they can utter no warnings at points 
where figures fail to tell - whole 
story, so that a dam unstarted at A 
but scheduled to cost $100 million may 
bulk larger than a hundred finished 
artesian wells already supplying water 
to farmers at B. 
For instance, the annual volume on 


the Middle East published this week* . 


gives the following data about the 
settlement of peasant smallholders: in 
Iraq, 15,500 farmers on 550,000 hec- 
tares (up to the end of 1955); in 
Turkey, 252,000 farmers on 1,292,000 
hectares (by the end of 1956); in 
Egypt, 90,000 farmers on 121,000 hec- 
tares (by September, 1956); in Iran, 
8,251 farmers on 100,000 hectares of 
the Shah’s estates (by the autumn of 


quality imparted to each venture by 


the kind of settler chosen, the amount 


of teaching made available to him and 
the accessibility of the credit without 
which he is unable to make his new 
start; these three criteria are impor- 
tant—far more important than any 
figures—to an assessment of the 
schemes most likely to increase the 
national product quickly. 


One interesting point about the 
volume published this week is its 
survey of the effects of the Suez crisis 
on the area in which this took place. 
Just as a power cut hurts New York 
more than it would hurt Jericho, so it 
was industrialised Europe that was, 
with one exception, hardest hit by the 
canal closure. The local exception was 
Iraq. Whereas the other oil-exporting 
countries of the Middle East had all 
virtually recovered their pre-crisis rate 
of export by March, 1957, the Iraqis, 
for lack of the destroyed pumping 
stations on their Mediterranean pipe- 
line, were still exporting less than half 
their September output. 

An unusual and 
estimates 
that 


interesting table 
the amount of dry cargo 
each Middle Eastern country 


sheikhdoms use it for more than 70 
per cent of their imports but—apart 
from oil—the only countries that use 
it for exports in any quantity are the 
Sudan (70 per cent of total exports) and 
Iran (40 per cent). Both percentage 
figures are for 1955—a year in which 
cereal crops were exceptionally poor 
throughout the area. In a good barley 
year Iraq, too, would appear as a 
significant canal user. 

Much has been made, in all recent 
comment on Middle Eastern trade, of 
the shift in balance from western 
Europe to eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union for both exports and 
imports. In fact the shift (excluding 
that in armaments) is marked in three 
countries only, Egypt, Iran and Turkey © 
—a selection that suggests that the 
trend is not wholly political. In the 
first half of 1956, there was an absolute 
decline in imports of the area from 
eastern Europe and from the Soviet 
Union—“ the only area in which a 
decrease occurred.” 


*Economic Developments in the 
Middle East. Supplement to World 
Economic Survey, 1956. United Nations. 
New York. 1957. 
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tors. Even if the new tripos does attract some of the 
dimmer sort of undergraduate, a course of wider scope will 
surely make of him a more useful citizen.. That industry, 
at least, is likely to be impressed by the proposed new 
degree is foreshadowed by employers’ interest in the pro- 
ducts of North Staffordshire university, where some 
science is included in every degree course. 


Not the least of the advantages of establishing this course 
at Cambridge would be to stop the schools’ bad practice 
of making quite small boys and girls concentrate on three or 
four subjects only, their eyes fixed firmly on the scholarship 
requirements of Oxford and Cambridge. 


KENYA 


Looking for a Base 


MONG the casualties of the Suez campaign was the entire 
structure of British ideas about bases in the middle 
east. Malta proved too far away for the air force ; Cyprus 
proved inadequate for the navy ; Aden proved to be impos- 
sible for everybody ; and President Nasser wound up the 
agreement to activate the Suez base itself in any other sort of 
emergency and bagged 
at least £100 million 
worth of stores and 
\Macirtualals Aus o installations. Mr 
Sandys, after stating 
in the defence white 
paper that some inter- 
mediate bases would 
be necessary under 
the new _ nuclear 
defence plan, has 
since been on an over- 
seas tour to study the 
wreckage. It looks as 
if he is favourably 
impressed by the idea 
that all previous plans 
had better be scrapped 
and a new combined 
services base created 
in Kenya. 

The advantage of 
Kenya is that it would 
be a good place to maintain and train the overseas army. But 
there are inadequate facilities for the navy in the hard-pressed 
port of Mombasa. From the RAF point of view, though 
Kenya would be adequate to train in, it is very far from the 
most likely scenes of operations; the RAF has always 
insisted that it needs Cyprus and Aden, though even these 
give inadequate flying room for modern fighters. This 
difficulty might be overcome by means of base usage agree- 
ments with the French. But the cost would be high—and 
one idea of the white paper was to economise. To retain 
all the bases on a reduced scale would be more expensive 
still—but some of the service commands are probably 
pressing for this. 


Politically, the Europeans in Kenya would welcome the 
creation of a base, as this would in their view strengthen 
them politically and militarily—besides producing a new 
source of income. Accordingly, the African leaders must be 
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expected to oppose it. But by the time they come anywhere 
near to achieving political power, the strategy of bases is 
likely to have changed again, and the British taxpayer will 
be shelling out somewhere else. 


GERMANY 


Socialist Champions of Competition 


N foreign policy, the German socialists are appealing 
@) to the electors as the champions of a new approach. 
But in domestic affairs, the programme which their leaders 
have just proclaimed seeks, not to reverse Professor Erhard’s 
liberal policies, but to go one better in the same direction. 
There is not a word about nationalisation ; the nearest hints 
of greater state intervention are demands for a more vigorous 
atomic power programme, a more judicious anti-cyclic 
budget and a reorganisation of the “jungle” of social 
insurance. The socialists proclaim “ free economic develop- 
ment and free competition ” ; they demand a more vigorous 
law against cartels, and, to hold down prices, not price 
controls, but greater imports and tariff cuts. They are 
appearing as the champions of liberal economic policies and 
mild reform. 

This abandonment of the dogmas that still haunt much 
of the European left is not new. In parliament the Social 
Democrats have several times proved the heartiest sup- 
porters of Professor Erhard in his efforts to attack cartels 
and to free imports ; it has been the farmers and indus- 
trialists on his own side who have flown protectionist 
colours. Encouraged by the obvious success of free market 
policies in western Germany and by the ugly spectacle of 
the state-run economy across the Elbe, socialist party con- 
gresses in the last few years have been marked by a growing 
approval for liberal notions in economic policy and a retreat 
from Marxism. 

There is still a Marxist element, though dwindling in the 
party. And electoral considerations have no doubt helped 
finally to oust all mention of state-ownership even in its 
milder forms from the party’s programme. The Social 
Democrats cannot hope to form a government alone next 
October. To attain office they will have to coalesce with 
others who cannot be expected to swallow the idea of a 
state-run economy. Marktwirtschaft has come to stay. 
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Overheard at the Oval ‘‘That’s what my advertising agent said.” 


“| didn’t know he watched cricket.” 

‘He doesn't. He was discussing my appropriation. He 
said it isn’t the amount of expenditure which counts 
so much as spending it in the right place. For example, 
there are some parts in the country where people have 
more to spend than in others.” 

‘The industrial areas? That’s obvious | should have 


“The secret, vo’ 


“But whee aren't so obvious are the papers to advertise 

in to be sure of full coverage in these areas. Take the 

of COUTLSE, 1S eight main industrial areas, for example, including 
Greater London.” 


LO place 1t ‘‘And what papers does your agent recommend to 


reach them?” 
h ‘“The papers which come out top in the *1.P.A. Survey. 
W Cre You The Mirror, the Express and the News Chronicle. 
Concentrate on those three and you can pretty well 


Want it” guarantee blanket coverage where you want it. The 


News Chronicle is an absolute ‘must’, of course, because 


it appeals to the type of reader who likes to make up his 
* The Independent Survey conducted by the 


. . 9 
Institute of Practitioners in Advertising. own mind and knows good value when he sees it. 


And if you wish to know 
how economical it is to 
advertise in the News 
Chronicle, just ring 
William Memory, Advert- 
sement Director. FLEET 


CH RONICLE Taam 


AND DAILY DISPATCH 
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LETTERS 








Giving Devils their Due? 


Str—Members of the Bar will be 
grateful to you for calling attention to 
the underpayment of interlocutory work 
and to the plight of the junior Bar, 
many of whom, even after years at the 
Bar, work for rates of pay (in a buyers’ 
market) which an unskilled manual 
labourer would spurn. These are 
matters of public concern, since the high 
standards of the High Court Bench 
depend on recruitment from a small, 
hazardous and, generally, poorly paid 
profession. I read, however, with some 
surprise the concluding part of your 
note, asserting “that some senior legal 
luminaries are overpaid for a lot of work 
they do not do.” I am puzzled to know 
the foundation for it. It has been true 
of the Bar, throughout its long history, 
that it comprises a relatively large 
number (possibly because entry is too 
easy) who make so little that many 
have to give up practice, some who, 
with luck, survive that stage, and 
the few at the top who are chronically 
overworked. It was Rufus Isaacs who 
said, “The Bar is never a bed of roses. 
It is either all bed and no roses, or all 
roses and no bed.” His working day 
generally started around 4 a.m., the hour 
at which the late Sir Valentine Holmes, 
when at the Bar, often finished his day’s 
work. Since the war, a number of lead- 
ing “Silks” at the English Bar have 
had to give up practice on pressing 
medical advice that they could no 
longer sustain the pace required of those 
in heavy practice, and others have found 
salvation in elevation to the Bench. 

The only way open to a “ Silk” whose 
services are in excessive demand is to 
raise his fees, but the work he under- 
takes demands personal responsibility, 
which he can neither share nor delegate, 
intensive attention, and generally the 
sacrifice of sleep on a scale and for 
weeks on end, so far as I know, 
unparalleled in any other occupation. 
The suggestion that such members of 
the Bar are “overpaid for a lot of work 
they do not do” is mischievous and, in 
my opinion, unfounded. The respect in 
which I have held your paper (save 
over one recent public issue) is such that 
I consider it a matter of concern that 
such a statement should gain currency 
in your columns. For reasons of pro- 
fessional etiquette, I ask to be allowed 
to subscribe myself—Yours faithfully, 
Temple 


Poland’s Road to Socialism 


Stir—I have read with interest your 
balanced: summary of Mr Gomulka’s 
latest pronouncement. As far as I know 
conditions in Poland, you drew the right 
conclusions. Concerning the powers of 
the Yugoslav workers’ councils, to which 


you made a passing reference, you did 
not. The workers in Yugoslavia are very 
far from having “taken over the fac- 
tories,” and for the following reasons: 

1. All factories, mines and every other 
enterprise belong to the national com- 
munity, i.e., to the state. 

2. The relevant state authorities 
(mainly City and District People’s Com- 
mittees) have the statutory right to 
rescind any decision by a workers’ coun- 
cil, if they deem it incorrect. 

3. The councils and indeed the man- 
agements are severely restricted in their 
functioning by a plethora of federal or 
regional regulations, covering such im- 
portant matters as wages and salaries, 
prices of raw materials and finished pro- 
ducts. This limits the much-publicised 
power of the councils to distribute 
bonuses to no more than roughly § per 
cent of the value of wages. 

4. Elections for workers’ councils are 
held annually. This causes a rapid 
turnover of personnel and prevents the 
councils from establishing a permanent 
and effective control. 

5. Both managements and councils 
have communist party members in 
executive and other key positions. No 
important matter is debated by the 
council unless it has been previously 
discussed and decided upon by the fac- 
tory committee of the communist party. 
This practice turns the appointments of 
various executives, foremen, etc., offi- 
cially controlled by the council, into an 
empty formality. The party is the real 
decisive factor here and elsewhere. 

But despite all these limitations the 
Yugoslav workers’ councils have come to 
stay and are playing a certain role in 
the economic life of the country (it must 
be stressed that they have not, and are 
not supposed to have, any political 
influence whatsoever). If a _ trend 
towards more genuine industrial and 
even political democracy should take 
place in Yugoslavia, they could easily 
become the focal points for the grouping 
and gathering of all those social 
elements who would be in the forefront 
of the struggle for more freedom. It 
should not be forgotten that the Hun- 
garian workers’ councils, which proved 
such an efficient and successful instru- 
ment in the Hungarian revolution, were 
modelled on the Yugoslav pattern.— 
Yours faithfully, 

University of London Gr. TSAMBLAK 


Euthanasia of the 
Non-Rentier 


Smrr—One does not expect The 
Economist to sympathise with the socia- 
list case for the euthanasia of the 
non-rentier, but you might at least 
refrain from distorting it. So far as I 
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am aware, the Labour party has never 
rested its case’ for the state acquisition 
of equities upon the fact that at a time 
of inflation they provide a way of main- 
taining real income. Indeed Mr Gait- 
skell, despite occasional references to this 
fact, has always rested his case upon 
much wider grounds. 

Thus he has argued that the present 
distribution of property results in dis- 
parities of income which are linked 
neither to need nor effort, that it bolsters 
a too rigid class structure, or that it 
provides some with a way of contracting 
out of their fair share of the tax burden, 
etc. In addition to which it has been 
increasingly maintained by socialists that 
the recent growth of internal finance and 
institutional investment has done away 
with the need for that mythical beast the .« 
rich and thrifty risk taker. 

To all these arguments, of course, 
there are no doubt answers. One can 
only wish that The Economist would 
provide some of them— instead of attack- 
ing “a splendid aunt sally” which is 
largely its own invention.—Yours faith- 
fully, Wr1aM McCartHy 
Merton College, Oxford 


Rhodesia 


Sir—It has become distressingly obvious 
to many people, both inside and outside 
Central Africa, that the cloak of 
liberalism donned by Sir Roy Welensky 
and the Federal Government has become 
increasingly threadbare and _ tattered. 
The Prime Minister’s latest proposals 


Canada’s 
Immigration 
Policy 

A CRITIQUE 

DAVID C. CORBETT 


Thousands of young peopl from Britain 
alone are eager to emigrate to Canada. 
But—what groups of persons are 

admitted as immigrants, and what groups 
are rejected ? How is immigration policy 
administered ? What effect does 
immigration have on Canada’s economic 
development ? These are some of the 
important questions discussed in this book. 


University of Toronto Press 32s. net 


Outline of 
Monetary 


Economics 
A. C. L. DAY 


The author provides a survey of modern 
macro-economic theory and British and 
international financial institutions, which 
is designed to give undergraduates the 
basic framework of this side of economics. 
Throughout, the attempt is made to relate 
theory and institutions to one another, 
and to present the theory in as dynamic 

a form as possible. 35s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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for a franchise qualification of £700 a 
oe are but a symptom of his retreat 
rom liberalism. Indeed, Mr Garfield 
Todd, the bold and tolerant Southern 
Rhodesian Prime Minister, seems to be 
the one and only dominant personality 
in the Federation who is capable of 
standing up to right wing opposition. 
As one Federal MP said recently, Sir 
Roy appears to be adopting the 
Dominion (opposition) Party policy 
whilst Mr Todd “sticks to his guns” 
for partnership and a common roll. It 
may well be that the Government lost 
the recent Mrewa by-election more 
through insincerity than through any 
attraction that the Opposition has for the 
electorate. 

Although you will appreciate that ill- 
informed overseas talk results in nothing 
but useless irritation here, it is also true 
that we do not resent honest intelligent 
criticism. Many of us consider that the 
British Government will be failing in its 
duty if it does not warn Sir Roy of its 
misgivings over the dangerous path that 
he is now following.—Yours faithfully, 
Ndola, N. Rhodesia C. D. SMITH 


* 


Sir—In a note on June 15th, you remark 
that under Sir Roy Welensky’s franchise 
proposals “African votes could not be 
expected to account for more than about 
a third of the votes in any constituency.” 
In fact, with a roll based on an income 
qualification of £700 a year, Africans are 
unlikely to number a third of 1 per cent 
of the voters who would elect the ordi- 
nary members of the Federal Assembly. 
And they are the only members in prac- 
tice eligible for a government post. 

A wider electorate, with an income 
qualification of about £240 a year, would 
elect most of the remaining quarter of 
the Assembly. Southern Rhodesia has 
a common voters’ roll on this basis now, 
and Africans on it are about I per cent 
of the total.—Yours faithfully, 

R. J. D. ACHESON 
Mufulira, N. Rhodesia 


Mr Mboya Rampant 


Sir—In his letter in your issue of June 
15, 1957, Mr Mboya states : — - 
Your article further implies that some 
of my speeches have been directed at 
stirring up the Africans to violence, 
threatening the Government or advo- 
cating non-co-operation with the adminis- 
tration. 
and then he goes on to claim that such 
allegations have not been substantiated. 
This is not entirely true. Kenya Han- 
sard of May 23, 1957, pages 222 and 228, 
and of June 6, 1957, pages 489 to 491 
and pages 495 and 496, refer to several 
inflammatory statements allegedly 
uttered by Mr Mboya, which he was 
invited to correct, withdraw or confirm. 
This invitation received little or no 
response from him and certainly left me 
with the clear impression that he is 
unrepentant and quite happy to leave on 
record the distasteful and harmful. words 
attributed to him.—Yours faithfully, 
Nairobi R. S. ALEXANDER 
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BOOKS 


Their Lordships’ Servants 


The Development of the Treasury : 
1660-1702 


By Stephen B. Baxter. 


Longmans. 310 pages. 45s. 


Sie Restoration saw the beginnings of 
the Treasury as a modern depart- 
ment of state. Earlier Treasurers had 
carried out their functions with the help 
of their own servants. But from the 
reign of Charles II it became normal 
practice to put the office into commis- 
sion, and the organisation could no 
longer rest on men hired by a single 
magnate. A regular staff of clerks grew 
up under the Secretary, responsible to 
the Lords Commissioners as a _ body. 
They did not change with their masters ; 
and yet, as a new formation, they had not 
the freehold of their jobs or the rigid 
rule of seniority which reduced aged 
offices like the Exchequer to futility. 
New men, like Lowndes, could rise high 
by merit; and the incompetent or dis- 
honest could sometimes be dismissed. 
The result was an agency that was primi- 
tive by our standards, but less primitive 
than many others that were. still 
functioning ; and its accumulation of 
experience of its own and everybody 
else’s business (always the key to 
Treasury prepotency) enabled it to step 
to the front. 

This is the story that Mr Baxter tells, 
with scholarship and in fascinating 
detail. At first one jibs at the care with 
which he follows the career of clerk 
after clerk. But as the facts accumulate 
the picture becomes constantly clearer ; 
and to any contemporary student of the 
Lords Commissioners of HM Treasury 
and Their quaint ways, it is a fascinating 
story. ; 

The substance may be different, but 
the technique is curiously familiar: the 
constant care to keep in touch with all 
that happens; the accumulation of 
power based on knowledge as much as 
purse-strings ; the control of appoint- 
ments ; and, above all, the recognition 
that, in this country, public money and 
politics are almost synonymous. The 
Treasury loses battles with equanimity, 
but never surrenders: so, in those days, 
it did not flinch from opposing the 
King’s desires, but never to the point 
where it must give in. Then, as now, 
it was a highly political department ; 
then, as now, it controlled but did not 
execute. One difference of manners may 
be noted: the King used to come to the 
Treasury (it was said in one minute that 
he had been “called in”), whereas now 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer goes to 
Chequers for the weekend. But the 
Queen’s chair is still in the Treasury, 
should she need it. 

When one looks at the differences, one 


wonders whether life has greatly 
improved. Modern techniques have 
increased the power of government in 
two ways: we can run larger offices and 
we can create money. Are_ these 
benefits ? In those days, when money 
was absolutely short, no one was ham- 
pered by the quaint and modern 
convention (now universally accepted in 
‘theory, but only since Mussolini re- 
formed Albania by force of arms) that 
state debts are paid on the due date. 
The Government’s activity was there- 
fore controlled by the discount on their 
tallies: not a bad thing. Much of the 
revenue was dribbled off in places and 
pensions to those who wielded power ; 
but at least they were so few that it 
could be done without crippling taxa- 
tion, and many of them gave value for 
the bribe—they refrained from govern- 
ing. Corruption and excessive fees 
flourished ; but, as Keynes once said of 
the Stavisky scandals, in some states of 
society bribery is the most acceptable 
form of taxation. 


Perhaps it is sentimental to look back 
on those times as an age of gold; but 
one can envy the narrow scope of their 
economic government. And, if many of 
our ancestors’ assumptions seem extra- 
ordinary today, the current doctrine of 
the Public Accounts Committee may 
seem as queer and irrelevant to our 
descendants as the Ancient Course of 
the Exchequer. 


Vicious and Virtuous 
Circles 


Economic Theory and 
Under-developed Regions 


By Gunnar Myrdal. 


Duckworth. 180 pages. 18s. 


HIS is less a consecutive book than 

a set of essays held together by two 
major strands ; a socio-economic thesis 
and an ethical assumption. The thesis, 
broadly speaking, is that equilibrium is 
bunk; so far from economic events 
typically setting off corrective reactions 
they are typically cumulative, a matter 
of vicious or virtuous circles. Notably, 
the free play of market forces makes 
cumulatively for economic inequality ; 
not necessarily, as in Marxist theory, 
between exploiting capitalists and 
exploited workers, but between the 
inhabitants of different regions. Within 
unified states, this inequality is coun- 
tered by deliberate state action, through 
national social services, transport facili- 
ties, and so forth, and also by what Mr 
Myrdal calls the “ spread effect,” which 
is a generalised social version of the 
Keynesian multiplier. As between 
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nations, however, inequality’ increases 
unimpeded, and will continue to do so 
until, in the teeth of market forces, some 
equivalent to intra-national equalising 
policy is adopted. 

The ethical assumption is that in- 
equality as such is immoral, regardless 
of any absolute levels of wealth or 
poverty or of any causal connection 
between them; the world’s wealth is 
properly to be regarded not as the sum 
of individual or group production, 
accruing to the individuals or groups 
concerned, but as an undifferentiated 
quantity of welfare at the disposal of 
abstract Justice. This is, of course, the 
familiar socialist argument, according to 
which permission to retain one’s own 
earnings is a free gift from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; Mr Myrdal is 
merely being logical, which national 
socialist parties rarely are. His logic, 
however, does not carry him to the point 
of advocating a redistributive world 
welfare state ; his message to the richer 
countries is that they must, at whatever 
immediate inconvenience and loss to 
themselves, both help the _ poorer 
countries to develop and acquiesce in the 
necessarily damaging policies that 
development requires them to pursue. 

This is the central argument ; around 
it there cluster loosely'a number of 
disquisitions on value judgments in 
economics, on colonialism, on _ the 
criteria of national planning, and on 
international trade. All are stimulating, 
all are valuable, and all display an almost 
comic duality between the ivory-tower 
idealist and the practical observer—the 
latter again and again demolishing in 
a single throw-away paragraph the con- 
tentions of the former, the former 
continuing majestically on his way 
without apparently noticing that he has 
been demolished. Had the balance been 
the other way a good book might have 
been very much better. 


Presidential Blue Chip 


Theodore Roosevelt and the Rise of 
America to World Power 


By Howard K. Beale. 


Johns Hopkins University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 
621 pages. 48s. 


HE stock of Theodore Roosevelt is 

rising. He is becoming something 
of a blue chip on the historical exchange 
and the nadir of his reputation, which 
was reached with the publication of 
Henry F. Pringle’s life in 1932, followed 
by the transfer of the magic of the 
Roosevelt name to his nephew-by- 
marriage, is long past. This able book 
will help further to boost TR’s reputa- 
tion, though possibly not for the reasons 
given by Professor Beale. 

One reason for the TR boom lies in 
the intrinsically attractive character of 
the man. His courage, versatility, 
readiness to take risks, to get out of the 
rut, to make a fool of himself, but on 
a big scale, recalls Sir Winston 
Churchill. The publication of his 


admirable letters has shown us the most 
versatile and cultivated President since 
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John Quincy Adams or even since 
Jefferson (how TR would have detested 
the parallel). Compared with him, even 
Wilson and Hoover were narrow ; FDR 
nearly illiterate. 

But there is another reason for the 
favourable assessment of the first 
Roosevelt that deserves stress, for Pro- 
fessor Beale notes it but does not 
approve of it. In this iron age, an 


American politician who was a master . 


of words but not a slave of them, who 
understood the primary importance of 
power, who, without despising moral 
issues or even moral platitudes, knew 
that domestic morality was not, in 
itself, an adequate guide for the con- 
duct of foreign policy, is seen as a 
welcome change from political 
preachers, as a man who understood 
the necessities of his times better than 
a Presbyterian stickit minister like 
Wilson or—but no names no pack 
drill. This view gets neither adequate 
treatment nor adequate sympathy 
from Mr Beale. He acquits Roosevelt, 
rightly, of the charge of mere rash- 
ness ; he talked and walked noisily, but 
unlike the ruler with whom contem- 
porary opinion continually compared 
him, Wilhelm II, he was not really indis- 
creet or rash. And if Ro *velt’s own 
claims have to be written Jown a bit, 
Mr Beale successfully asserts his right 
to be regarded as an important political 
force in the making of peace between 
Russia and Japan, in the Algeciras con- 
ference and even in destroying any 
delusions of omnipotence in Caribbean 
waters that the Germans may have held. 
Even the generally discredited “ ulti- 
matum” story is to some extent 
rehabilitated. 

But Roosevelt did not believe in the 
genuine equality of states; some were 
more equal than others. He believed, 
if not consistently in racial superiority, 
in the combination of right and might. 
He would have held today that explod- 
ing an H-bomb was necessary for admis- 
sion to the club of really sovereign 
states. He may have helped to make the 
world we live in so unpleasant, but he 
did not expect the world to be pleasant. 
On his positive achievements it is harder 
to make a positive judgment. His inter- 
vention in the Russo-Japanese war was 
attacked both for preventing Russia 
from having its necessary and beneficent 
revolution (Mark Twain’s view) and for 
giving Japan delusions of grandeur 
(General Leonard Wood’s view). His 
role at Algeciras was attacked as being 
too pro-French and as being, in any 
case, a departure from sound American 
policy. He bullied the decrepit Manchu 
rulers and yet was unsympathetic to the 
revolutionary movement personified in 
Sun Yat-sen. 

This is the’ basis of Professor Beale’s 
criticism ; yet it could be argued that 
Roosevelt’s hardboiled scepticism was 
just what the situation needed, that he 
would never have fallen for Madame 
Chiang or seen Kuomintang China as 
a serious great power. A world ruled 
by TRs is dangerous; so is a world 
ruled by people like President Eliot of 
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Harvard or Andrew Carnegie. Anyway, 
it is easier to like TR than either of 
these critics. This is a timely book, 
even if it may convert some readers to 
views deplored by Mr Beale. 


Question Unanswered 


In the Court of Public Opinion 


By Alger Hiss. 
Ffohn Calder. 424 pages. 25s. 
HIS is undoubtedly the least im- 
passioned book that has been 
written on this fascinating but unsatis- 
factory case. It is likely to be a great 
disappointment to all those who have 
maintained their belief in Alger Hiss’s 
innocence and have been waiting for the 
day when something would turn up to 
bring Whittaker Chambers and his whole 
story crashing to the ground. 

But although at first Mr Hiss’s pro- 
fessional detachment from his own story 
is intensely irritating, and the seventeen 
lines of “personal comment” that he 
allows himself at the end are intolerably 
prim, it is difficult to see, on reflection, 
how else he could have handled this 
effort to clear himself. In the absence 
of startling new evidence which would 
make it obvious to all that he had been 
wrongly convicted, the best he could do 
was to work his way through the mass 
of documents and transcripts, pointing 
out inconsistencies wherever they are to 
be found in the prosecution’s case 
(which is uncomfortably often) and 
making the best he can of the disgrace- 
ful behaviour of the forces ranged 
against him. This method has, how- 
ever, the disadvantage that Mr Hiss does 
not appear to be trying to demonstrate 
his innocence but only to prove that the 
evidence against him was not sufficient 
to justify a verdict of guilty. The only 
new evidence—the famous “forgery by 
typewriter ”—is certainly ingenious, but 
the tests do not seem to the layman to 
have been taken far enough to justify the 
conclusions of his appeal counsel. 

The best that this book can probably 
do for Mr Hiss is to increase to some 
extent the misgivings that those who 
followed the case closely, either in the 
court or in the press, felt about the ver- 
dict. ‘These misgivings arose from the 
certainty that the social and political 
climate of the period—and the antics of 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties—made a fair trial impossible. 
Things have been «hanging for the 
better, as recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions have proved, and it would be 
interesting to hear what the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States thinks today 
of Congressman Nixon’s threat, after the 
first trial, to investigate the judge and 
the four jurors who voted for acquittal. 
But even today the doubts about this 
strange case remain. -It is possible to 
pick many holes in the evidence of both 
Mr Whittaker Chambers and his wife 
and to be convinced that it did not 
justify the verdict, but one uncomfort- 
able question remains. What was Alger 
Hiss doing in that galére anyway? 
Nothing in this book answers that 
question. 
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Uncommon Road from 
Nowhere 


Emergence from Chaos 


By Stuart Holroyd. 


Gollancz. 222 pages. 18s. 


| bee blurb indicates that the publishers 
. _ wish this book to be compared with 

their recent best-seller, “The Out- 
sider,” by the twenty-four-year-old Mr 
Colin Wilson. Mr Stuart Holroyd, they 
blandly announce, fascinated and sur- 
prised them by being only twenty-three. 
Perhaps ‘it is salutary to remember, 
before we succumb in awe before these 
prodigies, that Gilbert Murray at 
twenty-three was appointed Professor of 
Greek at Glasgow. But maybe it is 
more awe-inspiring to tackle the chaos 
of contemporary culture than to win an 
early reputation as a fine scholar. In 
any case, Mr Holroyd’s book does him 
credit. He has read more systematically 
than Mr Wilson ; he has a better sense 
of construction; and he writes with 
greater lucidity. 

Six poets have ‘teen chosen to 
exemplify different modes of reaction to 
the contemporary chaos. (Whitman, 
incidentally, seems a bit anachronistic). 
All of them, on Mr Holroyd’s thesis, 
have found religious solutions to the 
problems of self-realisation and self- 
transcendence. But his definition of 
religion is a thoroughly pragmatic one. 


For him it is “ anything a man can live, 


by ; and in being lived it finds its truth.” 
Thus Dylan Thomas, Whitman, Yeats, 
Rimbaud, Rilke and Eliot are all pre- 
sented as essentially religious men, for 
“a religious man is one who maintains 
his inner life at the highest possible 
pitch of intensity.” Sinner and saint are 
merely obverse and reverse of the 
religious soul, and far closer to one 
another than they are to ’homme moyen 
sensuel. 

But when all is said and read, we may 
wonder what precisely is the point of 
examining how these poets have resolved 
their personal predicaments. The book 
is not intended as an exercise in literary 
criticism so much as “a plea for the 
rediscovery of a religious standard of 
values.” Now we may agree that such 
a rediscovery is most desirable and most 
urgent, without being convinced that 
poets are the best people to help an 
ordinary man to get his bearings. A 
poet may indeed be “ the most sensitive 
register of contemporary sensibility.” 
But a poet’s solution has no universal 
validity ; it is likely to be extremely 
personal and provisional. Only when a 
poet accepts a way out of chaos that 
other men have trodden can his findings 
be of very much relevance to the average 
thoughtful man. Indeed, Mr Holroyd 
has to admit that the solution found by 
Mr Eliot—a return to orthodox Chris- 
tianity—is the soundest way to religious 
truth for “those of us who are not 
mystics.” 

In spite of occasional naivetés, like the 
definition of heresy as “a nineteenth 
century movement which has_ been 
accelerated in the last fifty years,” or the 
assertion that Rimbaud was “a _ being 
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free from original sin . . . exempt from 
the common lot of mankind,” this is a 
thoughtful book by an intelligent man, 
who seriously cares about spiritual 


values and reads his poets perceptively. 


Canadian Staple > 


The Fur Trade in Canada: An 
Introduction to Canadian Economic 
History. Revised Edition 


By Harold A. Innis. 
University of Toronto Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 474 pages. 68s. 


7 great book, first published in 
1930, laid the foundations of Cana- 
dian economic history. In it the late 
Professor H. A. Innis developed those 
fundamental and fruitful concepts which 
a whole g~ -ration of economists and 
historians has used in analysing and 
interpreting the significant character- 
istics of the Canadian economy. His 
intensive study of Canada’s first great 
continental export staple brought to 
light the key role common to all such 
staples, showing how both the entire 
economy and the political superstructure 
are geared to their demands. 

The fur trade used a sophisticated 
European technology in combination 
with the indigenous technology of the 
Indians (canoe and paddle, snow shoe 
and sled) in exploiting the massive re- 
sources of the vast Canadian wilderness 
to satisfy the demands of European 
industrial centres. This meant corre- 
spondingly massive capital outlays and 
elaborate organisation. These in turn 
produced the rigid costs and unadaptable 
productive capacity leading to the cen- 
tralised control and monopolistic ten- 
dencies_ characteristic of continental 
economies, in contrast to the flexibility 
and competition typical of maritime 
economies. Returns were unpredictable ; 
they fluctuated violently, with the ups 
and downs of harvest and with human 
problems (such as Indian wars and 
smallpox epidemics); with the exhaustion 
of easily accessible resources and the 
spasmodic opening up of new resources ; 
and with shifts in demand in the Euro- 
pean markets. The decisive role of the 
Canadian Shield in Canada’s develop- 
ment, and the competition of rival gate- 
ways to the continental interior (the 
Hudson River and Mohawk gap to the 
south and Hudson Bay to the north) 
with the St. Lawrence gateway, meant 
that “the present Dominion emerged, 
not in spite of geography, but because of 
it.’ The fur trade of the St. Lawrence 
reached clear across the continent, to the 
polar seas and to the Pacific. Its axis 
became the backbone of the Canadian 
nation. It endures in the transatlantic 
British connection. “ The northern half 
of North America remained British 
because of the importance of fur as a 
staple product,” which, like wheat, linked 
Canada across the ocean to European 
centres in contrast to the newer staples, 
such as pulp and paper, which forge 
links to the south with American centres 
within the continental system. 

Professor Innis’s untimely death pre- 
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vented him from revising “The Fur 
Trade in Canada” himself for a new 
edition. Two colleagues have incor- 
porated the marginal notes he made 
over a long period into footmotes and 
an appendix, which embodies additional 
material and notes of many stimulating 
generalisations and questions. To have 
the new material is useful.. To have 
the book itself, so long out of print, once 
more available is invaluable. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Breakdown of Nations 


By Leopold Kohr. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 256 pages. 30s. 


Professor Kohr, born a subject of the 
Habsburg Empire, now occupies a chair 
of Economics and Public Adrninistration in 
the University of Puerto Rico. Perhaps 
there is here the germ of a biographical 
explanation for the simple and (to- him) 
satisfying solution of all the world’s 
problems, political, social and economic, 
which he propounds in this curiously 
maddening little book. Big states are bad 
and make wars; big business is bad and 
fails to make profits. Physics and biology 
show that big is bad and little is good. If 
we think we are better off than our fore- 
fathers in smaller societies—this too is an 
illusion; they had domestic servants, at 
least professors did. It all goes to show 
the possible impact of one good idea upon 
a jumble of miscellaneous learning when a 
complete absence of humour is added in. 
It is all like a long essay by one of those 
too-precocious sixth-formers any school- 
master can recognise, complete with lovely 
maps to show what Europe would look like 
if turned into a federation of its (natural) 
small units and how the United States 
would be turned into a grim camp of 
contending Grossmdchte if the regionalists 
got their way. Oh, happy Puerto Rico. ... 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE GREAT VILLAGE: the economic and 
social welfare of Hanuabada, an Urban 
Community in Papua. 
By Cyril S. Belshaw. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 320 pages. 30s. 


EXISTENTIALISM FROM DOSTOEVSKY TO 
SARTRE. Edited, selected and introduced by 
Walter Kaufmann. Thames and Hudson. 
319 pages. 12s. 6d. 

This is the latest publication in the 
Meridian books series. 


THE COMMON LANDS OF HAMPSHIRE. By 
L. E. Tavener. Hampshire County Council. 
130 pages and 3 maps. 2ls. 


THE GROWTH OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT IN 
GREAT BrITAIN. By Moses Abramovitz 
and Vera Eliasberg. Princeton University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press. 
164 pages. 30s. 


PROGRESS IN LAND REFORM. Second report. 
Prepared jointly by the Secretariats of the 
United Nations, the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation and the International Labour 
Organisation. London: Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office. 198 pages. 14s. 

The book contains an analysis of replies 
by governments to a United Nations 
questionnaire. 


A Snort History oF INpiA. Feurth 
edition. By W. H. Moreland and Atul 
Chandra Chatterjee. Longmans. 606 
pages. 30s. 
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Between you. - 


...and uranium 


In the heart of nuclear reactors may be found TI 
products like this delicately-finned fuel element ‘‘can’’, 
with walls ten thousandths of an inch (-010”) thick. Its 
principal purpose.is to contain the dangerous fission 
products which result when the uranium fuel within it 
burns up: the fins facilitate the transfer of the great 
heat to the coolant surrounding the can. 


Other TI nuclear components, some almost as thin as 
the page you are holding, are made in rare metals such 
as zirconium, niobium, vanadium, beryllium, tantalum. 
Until recent times these metals were available in little 
more than test-tube quantities. All presented new 
problems in working, but these were met by the skill 
and experience of TI’s 45 engineering and allied 
companies, which already supply a wide range of reactor 
and heat exchanger components. One involves 100 miles 
of tubing. Another is a rolling mill for processing safely 
toxic materials. 


Meanwhile, TI continues to serve many industries 


and the home — by the more conventional products of its 
seven Divisions: 


STEEL TUBE DIVISION - ENGINEERING DIVISION 
ELECTRICAL DIVISION - ALUMINIUM DIVISION - CYCLE DIVISION 
IRON AND STEEL DIVISION - GENERAL DIVISION 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 - Trafalgar 5633 


The heat 
joins the flow 


Electric heat can be applied 
wherever it’s possible to bring a pair 
of wires. You can bring it right into 
the smooth flow of the production 
line. You can lay out your plant as 
you think best and install your 
process heating to suit the lay-out. 


Electro-heat is economical. There’s 
no wastage at all. It gives the appro- 
priate kind of heating, at the right 
temperature for as long, or as short 
a time, as you need. It can be con- 
trolled exactly, easily; better still, 
automatically. 


It’s quick, it’s compact. The equip- 
ment is light, neat, simple. It’s 
clean. It saves overheads in many 
directions. With electro-heat you 
get higher production, lower costs 
and better working conditions. 


Electricity for 
Productivity 


‘Induction and Dielectric Heating’, just 
published, is a very important addition 
to the E.D.A. series of books on Electri- 
city and Productivity. Other titles 
available are Electric Motors and Con- 
trols, Higher Production, Lighting in 
Industry, Materials Handling, and Resis- 
tance Heating. Price 8/6, or 9/- post free. 


If you would like further advice or infor- 
mation on how electricity can improve 
productivity, get in touch with your 
ELECTRICITY BOARD, or with E.D.A. 
They can lend. you, without charge, 
films about the uses of electricity in 
industry. 


issued by the 

British Electrical 
Development Association 

2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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Mining the skies 


Nitrogen from the air has become a key to a plentiful supply of stainless steel 


BEAUTIFUL, enduring stainless steel owes its rust-free life 
to the alloying metal called chromium. Other alloying 


metals... manganese and nickel... are vital for added 
strength and endurance. 


EVER-INCREASING DEMANDS for nickel have threat- 
ened the supply of stainless steel. But the people of Union 
Carbide have provided an answer. Nitrogen from the air 
—combined with chromium or manganese through metal- 
lurgy and added to the molten steel—helps nickel go twice 
as far...making it possible, with the same amount of 


nickel, to greatly expand the chromium-nickel stainless 
steel output. 


THIS IS ONLY ONE in a long line of contributions from 
Union Carbide’s metallurgists during a half century of 


alloy making. Fifty years ago there were only a few types of 
steel. Today, through the use of such alloys as chromium and 
manganese, there are tailor-made steels to meet every need. 


THE FUTURE PROMISES even greater developments. The 
people of Union Carbide are constantly at work on new and 
improved alloys to make better metal products for all of us. 


FREE: Learn how Union Carbide products and research 
help satisfy basic human needs. Write for the 1957 edition 
of “Products and Processes.” Ask for booklet 1E-6-1, 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street G@B New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S$. A. Industriol y Comercial 
AUSTRALIA: Eveready (Australia) Pty, Lid. 
Metals and Ores, Pty. Ltd. 
Widdis Diamond Dry Cells Pty. Lid. 
BRAZIL: Union Carbide do Brasil, S. A. 
National Corbon do Brasil, S. A. 
COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, $. A. 


FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Sovoie-Acheson 


HONG KONG: Notional Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
INDIA: National Carbon Co. (india) Ltd. 
INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Lid. 
ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 


MEXICO: Nationol Carbon-Eveready, S. A. 
Bokelite de Mexico, S. A. 


NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Lid. 


PAKISTAN: National Corbon Co. (Pokistan) Ltd. 
PHILIPPINE !S.: Notional Corbon Philippines Ine. 
SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Lid. 
SWEDEN: Skandinoviska Grofitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A. 
UNITED KINGDOM: Bokelite Limited. 

British Acheson Electrodes Limited. 

Union Carbide Limited. 


Products of UNION CARBIDE include 


Syntuetic Orcanic CHemicats « Dynex Textile Fibers 
Union Carpipe Plastics and Resins 

AcneEson Electrodes « UN10n Carpine Silicones 
Erectromer Alloys and Metals 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


Crac Agricultural Chemicals « Prestone Anti-Freeze 
Linpe Welding and Cutting Equipment 

Haynes Srevuite Alloys + Nationat Carbons 
Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries 
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WASHINGTON, DC 

HE United States Supreme Court does not relish the 

"  potiica limelight. Unlike congressional committees, 
which schedule their most colourful hearings with an 

eye on the deadlines of the morning and afternoon press, 
the court, with bland disregard for the machinery of modern 
newsgathering, still announces its decisions orally, from the 


bench, beginning at noon, an hour originally selected to’ 


permit lawyers to make their way to the courthouse on 
horseback. Mondays are decision days and the term runs 
from October usually until well into June. Towards the 


end of May, the delivery of opinions (read aloud or sum-" 


marised, often with evident pride of authorship, but always 
from a prepared text) 
may last through most 
of the four hours that 
the court sits—punc- 
tuated only by an Za 
awkward half - hour 
recess for lunch at 
two o'clock. The 
most difficulty deci- 
sions are frequently 
left for the last two or 
three. weeks, since 
they require the 
greatest effort to 
secure agreement 
among at least a 
majority of the jus- 
tices on the precise 
shape and content of 
the opinion—a pro- 
cess referred to irreverently by the Justices’ law clerks as 
“ getting a court.” 

In the last few weeks, half a dozen decisions, sandwiched 
in among the routine cases on technical points of lawyers’ 
law, have brought the court into the unwelcome limelight for 
the third time in the last generation. In the mid-thirties the 
court sought to veto the social legislation of the New Deal 
but only succeeded in checking it briefly, and came under 
threat of losing its independence in the process. More 
recently, the court has tried to speed up the process of racial 
integration in the South. Southern resentment was sharp and 
bitter, but the peak of that attack on the court, which was 
never more than regional in scope, has apparently passed. 
The current series of decisions, unrelated to each other 
except in their political effect, puts significant limitations on 
authoritarian trends in American government, which some 
have deplored as disturbing long-established traditions of 
individual freedom, and others have approved as essential 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 


to overcome what they regard as the serious dangers of 
ideological subversion. 

That the court should play a part in the drama of American 
politics important enough to earn critical notices, both good 
and bad, is inevitable, despite its efforts to avoid the centre 
of the stage. Ever since Chief Justice John Marshall estab- 
lished the court as the oracle of constitutionality, in the early 
days of the Republic, it has possessed the power to affect 
the course of political decisions. This power cannot long 
go unexercised, although the court is genuinely reluctant to 
exercise it, realising that, unlike the legislative or the execu- 
tive branch, it has neither the power of the purse nor of 
the sword nor a constituency to which it can turn for sup-— 

port. Any assertion 


TORCH of authority is likely 


1957 to be met with more 

{ hisses than cheers. 
As Mr Arthur 
$9 Krock, the conserva- 


tive commentator of 
the New York Times, 
points out, several of 
these recent cases 
state broad principles 
of law, which will 
have to be qualified 
as later decisions 
prick out the line of 
their practical appli- 
cation. ‘In the Wat- 
kins case, perhaps the 
decision which has 
received the most 
publicity this term, the court called a halt to the roving 
inquisitorial activities of the notorious House Committee 
on Un-American Activities by deciding that each congres- 
sional committee must specify in advance, to a reasonable 
extent, the scope of each investigation that it undertakes, 
so that witnesses can decide whether questions put to them 
are pertinent to that inquiry, and so that the courts can, if 
necessary, review the propriety of a witness’s refusal to 
answer. But decisions on later cases will have to spell out 
how specific an investigating committee must be. 
Similarly, in the Jencks case, the court held that the now- 
famous reports of the Federal Bureau of Investigation are 
not exempt from the general rule in criminal cases that the 
defence may inspect previous written reports of information 
obtained from a witness for the prosecution, in order to look 
for possible inconsistencies with the testimony of the witness 
at the trial. If the trial judge agrees that these prior state- 
ments are in fact pertinent and inconsistent, they may be 
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introduced in evidence. But it will take a good many more 
cases to decide just how much of the FBI files must be made 
available and under what circumstances. 

In a quite different area of the law, the court’s decision 
to separate the twin industrial empires of the du Pont 
Chemical Company and the General Motors Corporation, 
it remains to be seen how the principles of the decision will 
be applied to smaller firms, in situations where the facts 
concerning size and marketing relationships are less clear- 
cut. Lastly, when the court overturns a statute, as it did in 
holding that dependents of military personnel accompany- 
ing them overseas cannot be tried by courts martial, at least 
in capital cases, it may leave a vacuum that only Congress 
can fill. The intervening confusion is troublesome, but 
inevitable in the tri-partite governmental process. By con- 
trast, the court’s decision ‘in the Californian Communist 
Cases represents an almost inevitable, limited retreat from 
the broad extension of congressional power in the Dennis 
case, in which the’ Smith Act was first held constitutional. 


PART of the responsibility for the court’s bad press falls 
A on the nine Justices themselves, not so much for what 
they have decided, as for the way they have expressed their 
decisions. It is more myth than reality that the law advances 
by imperceptible steps, never looking beyond the case in 
hand. Even the ancient common law developed unevenly 
by occasional bold moves, followed by cautious consolida- 
tion, and the court’s role in shaping high policy, as well as 
its considerable freedom to decide which cases to accept for 
consideration and which to reject without deciding the 
merits, make its course even more irregular. The art of 
opinion writing has grown up, in part, to rationalise this 
development, and to minimise the swings. Unfortunately, 
the spokesmen for the present majority, and Mr Justice 
Brennan in particular, have not shown themselves 
masters of this art. Nor has their cause been helped by Mr 
Justice Clark, now the persistent dissenter. Justice Clark 
is generally regarded as the weakest member of the court, 
but his intemperate dissenting opinions have provided 
ammunition for even more intemperate critics. 

In the school desegregation cases the court was extra- 
ordinarily fortunate in reaching unanimity ; in the court 
crisis of the nineteen-thirties, five-to-four divisions were 
almost the rule, and a shift of one vote could change the 
course of decision. The present majority on issues of indi- 
vidual rights and liberties is more solid by at least one vote, 
although the six Justices who tend to agree on the stand they 
should take cannot always see eye to eye on the reasoning 
by which that stand should be reached. Their internal dif- 
ferences are not surprising, since they are an oddly assorted 
lot : three Roosevelt-appointed Democrats, Justices Black, 
Douglas and Frankfurter, and three Eisenhower Republi- 
cans, Chief Justice Warren, and Justices Harlan and 
Brennan. What is encouraging is that six men drawn from 
both political parties, from the four corners of the United 
States, from grassroots politics, corporate law, and the 
academic world, have been able to reach substantial agree- 
ment on one of today’s major political issues. 

It is encouraging also because in the past the court’s 
willingness to take a stand on these issues has generally 
marked the end of a period of hysteria over real and imagined 
threats to the national security. The court has not been 
prepared to lead the way back to saner attitudes, but it has 


been quick to perceive the first signs of a reversal of popular 
sentiment. 
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Mr Kishi Gets Results 


HE communiqué issued after the Japanese prime 
minister’s three-day visit to Washington contained one 
unexpectedly concrete announcement : that, as a result of 
Japan’s growing military strength, the United States felt 
able to reduce its forces in Japan substantially during the 
next year, beginning with a prompt withdrawal of all ground 
combat troops (about 30,000 men). The decision fits the 
general trend of American defence planning, although no 
other similar withdrawals have as yet been fixed, and was 
apparently made some time ago ; but it was not published 
until last week to give Mr Kishi something definite and 
pleasant to take home from his visit. Coupled with the 
establishment of a special intergovernmental committee to 
study the treaty, so irksome to the Japanese, which governs 
the position of American forces in Japan, this should reduce 
the heat generated by the argument over which country is to 
try Specialist Girard, the American serviceman who acci- 
dentally killed a Japanese woman. In any case, at the 
moment this is a more burning qtiestion in Washington than 
in Tokyo ; the Supreme Court has postponed its summer 
recess in order to review the ruling of a lower court that 
this soldier is accountable only to the American authorities. 
Mr Kishi did not achieve any satisfaction of his strong 
desire for a return of control over the Ryukyu and Bonin 
Islands, although Japan’s “ residual sovereignty ” there was 
reaffirmed. On the other hand, the United States recognised 
even if reluctantly, Japan’s determination to follow the 
example of Britain and liberalise controls on trade with 
Communist China. On the matter of American restrictions 
against imports of Japanese goods, the President could offer 
little except sympathy, but the present state of the disarma- 
ment talks enabled him to be more encouraging about the 
Japanese demand for an ending of nuclear tests. 

Mr Kishi’s proposals for economic development in other 
Asian countries are only being studied, but he seems to have 
been promised substantial help for his own economy, 
although this was not mentioned in the communiqué ; 
altogether, it is said that he hopes to get credits amounting 
tc about $500 million from various sources, mainly for the 
purchase of cotton and other farm surpluses. But the chief 
achievement of his visit, underlined by his golf match with 
the President and his visit to a baseball game in New York, 
was that Japan was welcomed as an independent ally, and 
Mr Kishi as a valuable friend, of the United States. 


Tight Money’s Worth 


NTEREST rates last week obligingly rose to the highest 

levels ina generation as Senator Byrd and other Demo- 
crats on the Finance Committee opened their arraignment 
of the Administration’s monetary and fiscal policies. The 
Treasury bill rate reached 3.4 per cent, the largest yield 
since the banking holiday of 1933 ; the prices of government 
bonds fell to new lows ; and even corporations with impec- 
cable credit ratings found lenders able to demand not only 
the highest interest rates in over twenty years, but conces- 
sions on prices and refunding arrangements as well. This 
week the Treasury offered $3 billion worth of 9-month tax- 
anticipation certificates for new money to tide it over July, 
when revenues are always low, and it has nearly $50 billion 
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MORE POWER AT LOWER COST 


The Eland is a Turbo-prop aero engine type tested at 3,000 e.h.p., with 
even greater power being developed. It combines low weight, low fuel 
consumption and ease of maintenance. Napier have installed Elands in a 
Convair 340 airliner and the conversion has shown a handsome all-round 
efficiency increase. Similar conversions of other operational piston-engined 
airliners are being investigated. Elands will also power the Fairey 
Rotodyne 40-seater helicopter. 
The Eland is an engine of great importance in world aviation and a fine 
example of the Napier principle: more power at lower cost. 
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of refunding to do in the coming year. Unless private bor- 
rowing is choked off, money is likely to become tighter than 
ever and demands in the Federal Reserve System for a rise 
in the 3 per cent discount rate will become more insistent. 
Nevertheless, the inquest which the Democrats had hoped 
to perform on the stewardship of Mr Humphrey, the retir- 
ing Secretary of thé Treasury, has been impeded by the 
corps2’s enthusiasm for fighting back. As the first witness 
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Mr Humphrey came armed with 50 pages of argument that 
high interest rates were due to the excessive demand for 
credit born of prosperity and that tight money’s function 
of curbing that demand was worth every penny it cost in 
terms of higher interest on the government debt and private 
borrowing—if it kept prices stable as it has until the last 
year or so. Mr Humphrey had to make certain admissions, 
but he was an effective witness, the more so since his ques- 
tioners are trying to prove such different themes : Senator 
Byrd that government spending should be cut, for example ; 
Senator Gore that private borrowing should be allowed to 
rise ; and still others that a free interest rate is an unsocial 
way of allocating available resources. 

The vigour with which the Democrats have made off 
with the monetary inquiry which Mr Eisenhower proposed 
last January is due, indeed, to the fact that it is almost 
the only issue on which the progressives and the conserva- 
tives of the party can criticise the Administration without 
coming to blows among themselves. But with so many 
different axes to grind, the committee is not likely to com- 
pare even remotely with the Aldrich Commission of 1908 
which is the model upon which both the President and 
Senator Byrd hoped the inquiry would be patterned. It 
may, however, last for months, or even years, if it seems to 
be paying political dividends. 


More—but Fairer—Security ? 


WASHINGTON, DC 

HE report of the commission on government security 
established by Congress, which has occupied the twelve 
commissioners and a professional staff of more than fifty 
for eighteen months, runs to 807 pages and cost three- 
quarters of a million dollars. Its style is ponderous, its 
analysis shallow and its most fundamental premises are taken 
for granted. Yet the wonder is that so many practical 
Suggestions for improving the security system should have 
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been made by little-known men appointed by politicians at 
@ time when the political atmosphere was unfavourable. It 
is an encouraging demonstration of the democratic process 
at work, and is approved by the Civil Liberties Union. 

The core of the report is the assumption that the screen- 
ing of all government employees should continue in- 
definitely, and indeed should be applied more strictly and 
more widely. The commission proposes the establishment 
of a Central Security Office, with a corps of examiners and 
other apparatus for the application of Parkinson’s Law to 
the security business. But it would provide several im- 
portant new safeguards for the individual. Applicants for 
government jobs would be given an opportunity to hear 
and answer any security charges against them, instead of 
being told that the “ opening is no longer available.” A 
suspended employee’s pay would be continued, so that he 
could afford to fight baseless charges. Hearing boards would 
be given the power to subpoena witnesses and informers 
would have to appear unless they were professionals in the 
pay of intelligence agencies. The report also recommends 
a return to the old system of treating loyalty and security— 
or suitability—cases separately ; this may draw attention to 
those accused of disloyalty, but it lifts an unjust stigma from 
the majority who may be guilty of nothing more than a 
wagging tongue. The industrial security programme, which 
deals with employees of private firms engaged on secret 
government contracts, would be confined to a smaller 
number of workers. 

Two recommendations have, rightly, caused alarm. One 
would provide criminal penalties for the knowing disclosure 
of secret information, subjecting newspaper reporters, for 
the first time, to jail sentences for taking advantage of 
government leaks. The other, which Congress is unlikely 
to accept, would make evidence of subversion obtained from 
wire-tapping admissible in a court of law, provided that the 
Attorney-General had authorised it. The report also en- 
dorses the present passport controls for American citizens 
and the controls over alien visitors laid down in the 
McCarran-Walter Act, which is not surprising, since Mr 
Walter was one of the members of the commission. In 
general, however, the authors of the report have shown con- 
siderable ingenuity in settling their differences and their 
work holds out hopes of a fairer security system. But it 
offers very little encouragement to those who fear that the 
incubus of security investigation is here to stay. 


Hell’s Canyon Breaks Loose 


FTER three fruitless efforts to reverse the Administra- 
tion’s decision to let a private firm, the Idaho Power 
Company, build a series of small dams at-Hell’s Canyon in 
the northwest, the tide turned last week on this symbolic 
battlefield. The advocates of a single high federal dam for 
the country’s greatest remaining source of water power won 
the approval of the Senate by 45 votes to 38. Last year the 
vote was §1 to 41 the other way. Since then voters in the 
northwest have spoken out against private development. 
But the Senate probably listened harder to Mr Kefauver’s 
investigation of the tax privileges granted by the Administra- 
tion to Idaho Power. 
One of the arguments for private development is that it 
costs the taxpayer nothing. But Mr Gordon Gray, the 
defence mobiliser, sold this pass when he decided that Idaho 
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Power, like many other electricity firms before it, should be 
allowed, under the law adopted during the Korean war to 
stimulate industrial expansion, to deduct much of the cost 
of its Brownlee and Oxbow dams from its taxable income 
during the next five years. The normal practice with a dam 
is to spread such depreciation over fifty years. The firm 
stood to save $30 million at once, although in later years its 
taxes would be higher. But the interest on the postponed 
revenues makes the 

total cost to the 

government $83.5 

million. Moreover 

the emergency for ee: 

which rapid depreci- eS Roe 

ation was designed is fay este Spokane 

long over. For this WASHINGTON vert 
and other reasons Mr 

Seaton, the Secretary 

of the Interior, -ad- 

vised Mr Gray not 

to give such tax privi- 

leges to Idaho Power. 

Mr Gray not only 

disregarded Mr 

Seaton’s advice ; he also tried to conceal it until the Adminis- 
tration decided to make a clean breast of the affair. Just 
before the Senate vote, the company also had a change of 
heart and renounced its embarrassing tax relief. But by 
then the appearance of favouritism to a controversial firm 
had already damaged the Administration’s position. 

~ Hell’s Canyon would still be firmly in private hands, 
however, if five Southerners had not switched their votes, 
and this story is just-as embarrassing to progressives. Senator 
Morse indignantly denies that there was any deal “ to sell 
‘Negro rights down the river,” but he was one of six liberal 
Democrats who voted with the South, fruitlessly as it turned 
out, to send the House civil rights Bill to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, its traditional burying ground. Partly 
because of this dubious manoeuvre, Hell’s Canyon repre- 
sents a political, rather than a true, victory. Moreover, it is 
doubtful whether the House will follow the Senate’s example 
and virtually certain that neither could rally a two-thirds 
majority to over-ride a presidential veto. But Hell’s Canyon 
will be kept on the boil for next year’s congressional 
elections—which is what the Democrats want. 


Frustrated Martyr 


S more and more of America’s new missiles reach the 
A testing stage, there are naturally also more and more 
reports of failures, although there have been enough suc- 
cesses to keep the experts from feeling depressed, even about 
the most recent and spectacular of the failures, the explosion 
of the Atlas intercontinental missile. But none has fizzled 
out more completely than the court martial with which the 
Army was expected to shoot down the decision of the 
Secretary of Defence last November that: the development 
of missiles with a range of over 200 miles should be 
reserved to the Air Force. By distributing to journalists 
and businessmen a secret memorandum protesting against 
this decision, Colonel John Nickersoi, one of the Army’s 
leading experts on missiles, deliberateiy exposed himself to 
arrest, in the belief that his gesture of patriotic desperation 
would be backed by his superiors in the Army. 
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He was only one of many soldiers who were seething 
with indignation at a decision that left the Air Force to 
choose which of the two most promising intermediate range 
(1,500 miles) ballistic missiles should be put into large-scale 
production ; the Air Force’s own Thor or the Army’s 
Jupiter, which from trials, both at that time and since, 
seems to be at a more satisfactory stage of development. In 
these circumstances, Colonel Nickerson believes, the Air 
Force’s preference for the Thor will mean the demoralisation 
and dispersal of the brilliant team of scientists which the 
Army has built up at its Redstone arsenal. Moreover he 
contends that the Army, since it suffers the greatest casual- 
ties in any war, is entitled to a weapon which can destroy 
the enemy at long-range and that technically and tactically 
the IRBM resembles artillery more than it does aircraft. 

But when the court martial opened this week the hope 
that this inter-service controversy would be argued out in 
public—or as nearly in public as the secrecy necessarily 
surrounding it would allow—was frustrated. Colonel 
Nickerson’s superiors felt that the Army had its chance of 
making its case before the Secretary of Defence announced 
his decision and that now loyalty to the country came before 
loyalty to the service. They apparently refused to allow 
evidence in support of the Colonel’s arguments to be pre- 
sented ; the government withdrew its charge of espionage 
and Colonel Nickerson, disappointed of his martyrdom, 
then pleaded guilty to disobeying orders. The evidence 
being heard this week concerns only circumstances that 
might mitigate the seriousness of his offence. Liable to a 
maximum sentence of thirty years in prison and a dis- 
honourable discharge, the Colonel expects no more than a 
reprimand ; he can, however, hardly hope to reach high 
military office in the future. But it still seems possible 
that, if the Thor continues to disappoint, Congress may 
provide the public airing of the dispute which the court 
martial has failed to do. 


Committee Takes its Cue 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


AST week the Un-American Activities Committee of the 
House of Representatives, whose public hearings in 
various parts of the country have often been derided as a 
“travelling circus,” played an engagement in San Francisco 
so inferior to its previous devastating performances as to 
suggest that the committee, even if it does not fold its tent 
entirely, may in the future appear as a more orthodox body 
of Congress. This possibility is suggested, not by the 
Supreme Court’s sharp judgment on the committee on the 
eve of the San Francisco hearings, but by its own abrupt 
alteration of its show in response to the criticism. While 
the committee is as contemptuous as ever of any opposition, 
in San Francisco it acted in such a restrained way that it 
was seriously hampered in attaining what in the past has 
been the chief objective of its public hearings: the mobil- 
isation of popular opinion against the “ communist menace ” 
by means of sensational disclosures and spectacular produc- 
tion, and the enhancement of the personal reputations of 
its members. 

The committee reduced its proceedings almost to 4 
judicial process ; as a result it was able to question only 
about half of the witnesses it had summoned and heard 
them with such courtesy that little time was left for the usual 
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the Government. This ambitious new project means ~ wilf 
using modern pneumatic equipment designed , _, ot 
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miners, unaccustomed to mechanisation, ““@ithy.' on 
and. working miles from repair depots, it 
was essential to choose machines that were yp». 
both reliable and foolproof. Atlas Copco ye 
provided the complete answer. Many of the 
200 portable compressors supplied for this 
purpose are working at altitudes of over 16,000 ft. 
Complete air-cooling enables these machines 

to supply a steady flow of compressed air to the 
Atlas Copco rock drills and Sandvik Coromant 
drill steels engaged in the drilling operations. 

This increased efficiency has tremendous 
importance, both for the 30,000 miners employed 
and for the Bolivian economy. 
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‘Operation Deepfreeze’ 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the means 
for all its many applications. For example, the giant steel 
sleds used by the U.S. Navy in their expedition to the 
Antarctic—known as ‘Operation Deepfreeze’— were built 
by the Canadian firm of Otaco Limited with the help of 
Atlas Copco pneumatic equipment. 

The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for 
the manufacture of compressed air equipment and its 
distribution in 90 countries throughout the world. Group 
Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB., Stockholm 1, Sweden, 





Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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revelations from the committee’s counsel and its favourable 
witnesses. When the Californian hearings were planned, 
it was expected—correctly, as it turned out—that the com- 
mittee would attack the august State Bar Association, which 
had condemned the committee’s treatment of lawyers repre- 
senting witnesses before its previous sessions. But when the 
hearings actually began, the committee had been put so 
much on the defensive that its opening censure of the Bar 
Association went almost unnoticed. Not only did the 
Supreme Court on that day reverse the conviction of the 
Communist leaders in California, but it also criticised the 
committee itself in another opinion written by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, who was Governor of California for ten years 
before he was appointed to the court and was then the 
state’s most powerful and popular political figure. No more 
respected voice than his could have condemned the com- 
mittee on the front pages of the San Francisco newspapers. 
Representative Walter, the chairman of the committee, 
dismissed the decisions merely as evidence that Congress 
would have to re-assert its authority to control subversive 
activities by passing legislation which “even the Supreme 
Court can understand.” Nevertheless, it was soon apparent 
that the committee would now attempt to conduct its 
hearings within the new restrictions set by the court. 
Further, the committee spent much of its time in San 
Francisco on elaborate justifications of its existence, its 
purpose and its questions. The unfriendly witnesses in 
their turn, allowed to hold whispered conferences with their 
lawyers, demanded explanations of the relevance and 
legitimacy of all questions and then refused to answer them. 
They all invoked the Fifth Amendment, which protects 
witnesses against self-incrimination, except for one radio 
announcer ; his statement, carefully drafted by a lawyer 
from the Civil Liberties Union, rested exclusively on the 
First Amendment, safeguarding freedom of speech, and 
invited an immediate test of the scope of the new Supreme 
Court decision which was based on this. The committee, 
which in the past has tended to seek prosecution of only 
the most vulnerable witnesses, indicated that it might accept 
the challenge by citing him for contempt of Congress. 


HE most immediate effect of the committee’s new 
T concern for judicial correctness was the dullness of 
its proceedings, which therefore failed to attract the public 
attention they have received in the past. They dominated 
the news columns only briefly and inadvertently, as the 
result of the suicide of a prospective witness two days before 
his scheduled appearance. This did not produce any great 
expression of public indignation, or any remorse from the 
committee, which merely said it regretted the loss of an 
especially promising witness. But it was undoubtedly 
responsible for some of the committee’s eagerness to avoid 
any appearance of persecuting the witnesses who did appear 
before it. The press in its turn was cautious about pursuing 
unco-operative witnesses beyond the committee’s hearing 
rooms, and the only reported case of loss of employment 
concerned the radio announcer who undertook the test of 
the new court decision and was suspended, without loss of 
salary, until a further study of his position could be made. 

There is still, of course, wide disapproval of the com- 
mittee. Even so mild a performance cannot erase its past 
excesses and does not excuse what seems to many to be 
basically an ill-advised and even illegal activity of Congress. 
However, such criticism, even when buttressed by the 


from Congress itself. 
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Supreme Court, will not carry as much weight as the fact 
that, by its own standards, the committee’s San Francisco 
hearings were a disappointment. The only effective 
restraint on such activities must come, as it has in the past, 
This possibility, too, was enhanced 
by the San Francisco hearings, which the committee allowed 
to be televised in open defiance of the powerful Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, Mr Rayburn. 


It’s All Taped 


fROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


OR three days last month the trains streaking along the 

406 mile stretch of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad’s 
line between Jacksonville and Miami, Florida, were dis- 
patched and controlled without any human supervision. An 
ordinary tape recording machine ran the railway—trains, 
switches, signals and all—safely, smoothly, efficiently and 
on time, while a three-ton control board and its operator 
were being moved to a new site. But this is nothing unusual 
for the tape recorder, which, in addition to its original and 
obvious uses in the recording and reproduction of music and 
speech, is also a device for storing up information. It thus 
becomes a machine which runs other machines and is 
therefore playing a major part in the development of auto- 
mation, which is transforming industry in the United 
States. 

The variations on this electronic device are infinite. The 
machines now range from those priced to suit the pocket 
of the average man, which exist primarily for the recording 
and reproduction of music and conversation, to $100,000 
units designed to record dozens of pieces of different in- 
formation beamed from the guided missiles and rockets 
which they are either tracking or directing thaough space. 
The principles employed in all these’ machines, from the 
smallest and simplest through the largest and most intricate, 
are the same. Sound waves are picked up by one or more 
magnetic recording heads through a microphone or some 
similar device and are then transferred, as magnetic 
impulses, to a moving strip of plastic tape coated with iron 
oxide. The tape varies in width, breadth, quality and the 
speed at which it moves according to the use it serves. To 
reproduce these impulses in exactly the form in which they 
were recorded, the tape is run back through the machine 
using a magnetic reproducing head. The sound is trans- 
mitted through electronic amplifiers and speakers. 


HE scientific and industrial applications of the tape 
T recorder still take second place to its uses in the home. 
But leaders of the industry feel that, within a few years, 
these positions will be reversed. Already radio and tele- 
vision stations, gramophone companies, and film studios 
have found tape recorders indispensable because of the 
absolute fidelity they provide in recording and reproduction. 
In factories where automation has gained a foothold tape 
recorders direct the machines according to instructions 
magnetically impressed on the tape. Those monster elec- 
tronic brains such as Univac could not operate without the 
tape recorder. The “memories” of these computers are 
stored on tape; the problems they have to solve are fed 
into them on tape ; and the answers come out through 4 
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tape recorder. In such highly secret fields as rocket and 
nuclear research the tape recorder and magnetic tape are 
essential tools in the gathering and classification of data. 


A year ago another fruitful field opened up, At a tele- - 


vision convention in Chicago the Ampex Corporation 
showed a new machine which would record live television 
programmes, or action of any kind, directly on to magnetic 
tape and which, without any processing, would play them 
back at once with a fidelity that made them practically 
indistinguishable from the original. This development of 
the tape recorder not only means better television films than 
those produced by the kinescoping process then in use. It 
also means that network programmes can be shown threugh- 
out the country on the same night at the time best suited to 
eagh community. When it is nine p.m. in New York, it is 
six o’clock in Los Angeles, and at present a programme can 
be put on at the peak hour in only one of these cities. The 
assembled executives were so impressed with this machine 
that, without waiting for the production model, both the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broad- 
casting Company immediately bought three prototypes at 
$75,000 apiece. Now Ampex has begun commercial 
deliveries ; more than 200 of these tape recorders, at $45,000 
each, have been ordered by television stations. 

While the great strides of the future will undoubtedly be 
made in these highly technical areas, at present the major 
market for tape recorders is in the average home. For some 
time after they first appeared they were used mainly to 
record amateur speeches by members of a family or to 
capture snatches of cocktail party conversation. However, 
the growing American interest in high-fidelity reproduction 
of music has found a new use for the tape recorder. Music 
lovers have discovered that not only does tape eliminate the 
surface noise always present on gramophone records, but 
it also provides a more faithful reproduction of the sound. 

At first little music was available. Most of the big record 
companies were very slow to offer pre-recorded tapes and 
the owner of a machine was forced either to record his own 
music or to go without. But this is no longer so since the 
appearance in the last twelve months of stereophonic and 
binaural recording, which gives the music a three-dimen- 
sional effect and the listener the impression that he is sitting 
in the concert hall. This is accomplished by the use of two 
speakers, two amplifiers, two reproducing. magnetic heads, 
and the recording of the sound on two adjacent tracks. 
This improvement has been so popular that neither the big 
recording companies nor the manufacturers of the machines 
have been able to ignore it. In many other fields experi- 
ments are continuously enlarging the role that the tape 
recorder already plays. 


War Games for Business Men 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT WHO PLAYS THEM 


HEN chess was invented in the ancient East, it followed 

V4 the pattern of contemporary warfare and today games 
which imitate the conditions of modern warfare are a feature 
of training courses at military staff colleges. Now the 


American Management Association, which conducts training 
courses for business men, has designed an ingenious game 
which simulates an economic war under competitive business 
conditions. It is based on the classical theories of economics 
and takes the form of “a mathematical model of business, 
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a group of cause-and-effect formulae which determine the 
results of each move made by the players.” 

When a trial game was organised last week by the AMA, 
each of the five teams, made up of three business men, all 
leading officers of large corporations, was handed a large 
folio sheet which contained a statement of the assets of the 
company to be taken over and certain information about its 
competitors. Each of the five imaginary companies was 
presumed to be manufacturing the same product, to be in 
the same financial position to begin with and with the 
same choices available. The object was to see which team 
could make the greatest improvement in its standing over a 
fixed period. In the preliminary briefing it was explained 
that good business practices would be rewarded and that 
additional information about the firm’s rivals could be 
obtained at a price. Whether to buy this was one of the 
nine decisions which each team was required to make during 
each period—initially twenty minutes—which represented 
a quarter of a financial year. Other decisions, to be selected 
from various alternatives offered, had to be made about 
levels of output during the quarter, expenditures on market- 
ing and research, the price of the imaginary product and 
whether to buy new machinery or sell surplus plant to 
raise extra cash. 


HE teams were completely isolated from one another, 
"- meeting only briefly at meal times during the course of 
play, which continued for two days. “ Blue Team,” consist- 
ing of the general manager of the Bendix Aviation Company, 
the manufacturing vice-president of the Gillette Safety 
Razor Company, and a vice-president of Distributors Group, 
a large Wall Street investment firm, tried to enlarge their 
share of the market by sharply cutting costs and prices, a 
strategy which quickly collapsed in the face of the increased 
advertising budgets of the other teams. “ Blue Team ” quite 
suddenly found itself operating in the red, but a change of 
tactics enabled it to raise prices without affecting demand. 
The team was under the constant scrutiny of a psychologist 
from the staff of the Imperial Oil Company of Canada, who 
carefully noted each move. As the speed of play was steadily 
increased, quarterly decisions were made in ten minutes 
or less, and scored almost instantaneously by an electronic 
brain. An hour of rapid play is thus the equivalent of 
a year of business experience. After two days of effort, the 
teams had undergone ten years of intense competition and 
gained valuable perspective on the mechanics of making 
decisions. 

While the AMA stresses long-range planning in its train- 
ing courses, the game tends to focus thinking on short-term 
factors. Nor do certain lines of action have the same con- 
sequences as they would in the outside world ; the effect 
of price-cutting, for example, is artificially limited by the 
programming of the game on the electronic computer. The 
scoring seems always to favour conformity, rather than the 
sudden dramatic moves which often succeed in real life, 
and many decisive elements in the business environment, 
such as labour relations, have been eliminated altogether. 
Behind the development of this device is the naive concept, 
punched into the magnetic “ memory” of the computer, 
that economic factors, including human relations, are subject 
to skilful manipulation by business men, with results which 
can be accurately forecast and measured. But the project 
has value as part of the AMA’s training, where it can be 
used to illustrate principles taught in the courses, and to 
emphasise the value of judgment in selecting business data. 
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THE CAPE ASBESTOS ORGANISATION 

is a group of companies whose activities combine to 
provide certain co-ordinated services to industry. 

The principal services are:— 

The mining and world-wide distribution of raw asbestos 
from our own South African mines, principally 

Cape Blue Asbestos and Amosite Asbestos. 

The manufacture, and distribution through an international 
sales organisation, of a complete range of those products 

in which asbestos is the basic raw material, and whose 
production depends upon asbestos technology. 

The provision to the Thermal Insulation Industry, and to 
users of thermal insulation, of a comprehensive range 

of materials for hot and cold and acoustic insulation and for 
fire protection. In this function every advantage is 

taken of the special suitability of our own South African 
-asbestos, but this is complemented by other basic materials 
produced or processed within the Group, such as 
Kieselguhr and Vermiculite. Recently yet another thermal 
insulation discovery has been made. In Scotland 

Cape Asbestos started quarrying a natural rock which 
forms the basis of a mineral wool now being specified, in 
one of its many forms, as heat insulation in several 

new installations, among them the fast-breeder reactor 

at Dounreay nuclear power station. 


Industries we serve 


POWER STATIONS SHIPBUILDING 


Some products 


CAPOSITE— in the form of moulded blocks and pipe sections 
of Amosite asbestos: for thermal insulation. 


M ARINITE—non-combustible sheet, made from Amosite 
asbestos: for the construction of A & B bulkheads in ships, and 
industrial ovens, driers, etc. 


ASBESTOLU X—non-combustible asbestos insulation 
board, made from Amosite asbestos: for structural insulation combined 
with maximum fire protection. 


ROCKSIL—rock wool, processed from natural Scottish rock 
and available in a variety of different forms: for heat and acoustic 
insulation and refrigeration. 
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fire protection 
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For over 60 years The Cape Asbestos Company Limited has been extending 
its activities and furthering the influence and use of asbestos products in the 
interests of efficiency, economy, and safety—a progressive enterprise with 
a sound history and a great future. 

In many branches of ind try as well as transportation, science, and the 
home, Cape Asbestos products are taken for granted. But their urques- 
tioned excellence has been attained only by constant research and develop- 
ment, painstaking care and application, fierce enthusiasm and energy. 

The standards set by Cape Asbestos in an age where thermal insulation 
products are indispensable are consistently in advance of their time and are 
setting tomorrow’s pace today. 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LTD 
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‘THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Refugee Hopes and Fears 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


YPICAL refugee camps do not exist, but there are 
T similarities which one learns to recognise. In the 
camps for Hungarians it is mainly the smell, compounded of 
communal cooking, stone walls, overcrowded dormitories, 
and the indefinable atmosphere of an institution. In the 
camps of the “old” refugees, where people have been 
living for twelve years, the common factor is a persistent 
effort to make individual homes of the single square rooms 
in the long wooden huts. Despite the overcrowding, 
these rooms are bright and well kept, often with pot plants, 
a wireless and some religious pictures, and perhaps, if their 
tenants are in regular work, a suite of walnut veneer furni- 
ture, looking oddly incongruous in its surroundings. The 
children are the same in all the camps, lively, giggling, 
curious, and anxious to show off. 

In Austria most of the “ old” refugees in the two camps 
which your correspondent saw are able to get work, and 
have kept some of their initiative and hope. Many are 
frightened by the prospect of leaving the camps, which 
are scheduled for dissolution, and of living in an ordinary 
community where they will have to pay an economic rent ; 
others are totally apathetic about the future. But most 
seem capable, with a little help, of recovering their inde- 
pendence and settling down. Less fortunate refugees who 
do not live near enough to an industrial centre to find work, 
or who cannot do the work available, have been living on 
public charity for so long that they have lost the capacity 

-and the will to concentrate on anything. In Germany many 

have come to believe that because the Germans were 
responsible for their original plight it is the duty of the 
Germans to support them until they die. The visible effect 
of this “camp sickness” is terrifying. In one camp, a 
former barracks, near Ingolstadt in Bavaria, the passage 
walls were scrawled over and filthy, the washrooms were 
still swimming from a suspiciously recent flood of dis- 
infectant which could not drown the smell, and the rooms, 
although large and not overcrowded, were dark and de- 
pressing. The women at least had some occupation in 
cooking and washing, but the men were squatting in groups 
along the walls and on the steps ; they seemed content to 
do nothing for the rest of their lives. 

For the old and the chronically sick, there are homes 
and institutions for those who will go to them, but they are 
not popular. An old peoples’ home in Bavaria, in a build- 
ing originally intended as a holiday centre for Hitler youth, 
is equipped more lavishly than most hotels and run by a 
large staff of maids, nurses and nursing sisters. Yet there 


are a number of vacant beds. Even after years in camps 
the yearning for some privacy and independence is so strong 
that some refugees simply lose the will to live after they are 
transferred to an institution. . 

The Hungarians are quite distinct from the “old” 
refugees, both in their characteristics and their problems. 
There are now about 15,000 still in camps in Austria and 
14,000 in Jugoslavia. The Jugoslavs have done their best 
to cope with them and for a people with such poor resources 
have been generous in supplying the needs of their 
unwanted guests, who physically are better off than many 
Jugoslav peasants. The 600 unaccompanied children 
between 14 and 18 years old are. especially well treated 
and have been quartered in an attractive, if primitive, 
building, which has served before as a hospital and barracks. 
There they can live a decent and ordered, though not, 
because of the shortage of teachers, very constructive life, 
while they wait for emigration. 

At the other end of the scale is a camp at Gerovo in 
northern Jugoslavia, where refugees sleep, eat and live, two 
to a bunk, in rooms holding 70 people, where there is a 
dark and stinking prison and where stories are told, which 
may or may not be true, of beating and billying by the 
camp police. These conditions are horrible, as the Jugoslavs 
admit, but they say it is not their fault, that the over- 
crowding in Gerovo is inevitable because the Adriatic hotels, 
where many refugees were quartered, have to be given up 
for the tourist season, because in a country of appalling 
roads and little transport it is impossible to shift refugees 
rapidly from place to place, and because refugees who want 
to emigrate to the same country have to be concentrated 
at the same camps so that they can be interviewed by the 
selection teams. The Jugoslavs feel that the Hungarians are 
outrageously ungrateful for what has been done for them 
and they make little effort to understand the Hungarians’ 
psychological problems. 

Part of the trouble arises because the voluntary agencies, 
which do much to reassure refugees in Austria by giving 
help, comfort and advice to individuals, are not allowed 
to work in Jugoslavia, and in consequence. there is in the 
camps a tension that is always on the edge of hysteria. 
The refugees are terrified that they will be left behind and 
forgotten and that the Hungarians in Austria will be allowed 
to emigrate while those in Jugoslavia will be penalised for 
having been forced to escape into a communist country. 

Like the Hungarians in Austria they are a very mixed 
lot. Some are freedom fighters or ex-political prisoners 
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who held on until all hope of success was lost ; some are 
women who hope to join husbands or fiancés from whom 
they got separated in the struggle ; some are former farmers 
who were deprived of their lands and had been living as 
fugitives in the hills; some are under eighteen and 
came over without their parents’ consent, looking for a 
better academic or technical education than they could get 
at home, or afraid of being deported to the Soviet Union. 
Some, it can be admitted, have come solely in order to 
better themselves economically. But they are all alike in 
their almost total ignorance of the outside world, their 
naivety and their pride—a pride perplexing to a west 
European, but genuine. 

In Austria there was no atmosphere of hysterical depres- 
sion in the camps which your correspondent was shown, 
and conditions were on the whole good, although there were 
some odd anomalies. At Traiskirchen, a large centre near 
Vienna which had once been an officer cadet school, 
immense trouble had been taken by the Swedish Red Cross, 
which was running the place, to set up a superbly well 
equipped and clean sick wing, a pleasantly decorated centre, 
including occupational therapy for the mentally sick, and 
a kindergarten for the children. Yet several families were 
sleeping in each room, with not even a blanket to give an 
illusion of privacy. 

A great effort is being made in Austria to get the 
unaccompanied Hungarian children out of the camps and 
into technical or high schools according to their tastes. 
Many of the boys do not take kindly to renewed discipline 
after throwing Molotov cocktails in the streets of Budapest 
and living for months as adults in the camps ; to persuade 
them, particularly those with hopes of emigrating, to go 
back to school is a task that needs some tact. But there 
are now nearly 2,000 unaccompanied Hungarian children 
at some kind of boarding school and they seem to be settling 
down reasonably well. 


Mr Diefenbaker’s Cabinet 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HE new Canadian prime minister attending the 
Commonwealth conference in London is John 
Diefenbaker neat—unsullied or unimproved, as you choose 
to regard it, by experience of government ; he rushed off 
to London forty-eight hours after his cabinet had its first 
meeting. Permanent officials, who have handled the 
unexpected transfer of power after 22 years with really 
magnificent sang froid, have given him concise background 
papers on many problems. But even if he has had time to 
read them, the mastering of them must have taken all his 
lawyer’s talent. 

He has left behind 15 cabinet ministers who have never 
held office before and who are learning a lot very fast. The 
cabinet has been meeting nearly every day, but has been 
wholly occupied with routine business—routine to civil 
servants, terrifyingly unfamiliar to new men. Mr Diefen- 
baker’s colleagues have sent him one important cable result- 
ing from the first businesslike meeting between the best 
brains of the permanent service and the key ministers. This 
meeting took place the day before Mr Diefenbaker left. He 
had meant to be there, but the hectic rush in which he has 
been carried forward ever since June 11th kept him away. 
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In Mr Diefenbaker’s absence the new finance minister, Mr 
Donald Fleming, presided at this meeting on the prospects 


for a Commonwealth trade conference. He was accom- 
panied by Mr Gordon Churchill, the new minister of trade 
and commerce. As well as the top civil servants in Ottawa, 
Mr Norman Robertson came up from Washington, where 
he is now ambassador, to give advice based on his long 
experience as High Commissioner in London. The appraisal 
of Commonwealth trade prospects resulting from this session 
may have been the first realistic judgment the new govern- 
ment was able to make of the outlook for increased Common- 
wealth trade as seen from other parts of the Commonwealth. 
But this Fleming-Churchill report did not reach Mr Diefen- 
baker in time for his earliest London statements. In any 
case, nothing can change the Conservatives’ commitment to 
assemble a trade conference in Ottawa as soon as can be 
arranged. This is a political necessity and the Conservatives 
rely on the Commonwealth tradition of mutual backscratch- 
ing. The challenge to some experienced officials—in White- 
hall or here—is to find some basis for the meeting which 
will prevent the discussion ending in frustration. 


* 


The acting prime minister during Mr Diefenbaker’s 
absence is the Tory veteran Mr Howard Green, a ramrod 
figure of incorruptibility and almost equal inflexibility who 
has borne the whole 22 years of opposition. Mr Green’s 
appointment is characteristic of the way Mr Diefenbaker 
chose the first large group of his cabinet. Canadian cabinets 
must always represent every province, every faction in the 
governing party, and even all the main religious groups. 
Mr Diefenbaker also owed a debt to those men of his party 
who supported him in the bids he made for its leadership 
in 1944, 1948 and, most important, last December, when 
he was successful. 

The encouraging thing is that he showed little sign of 
personal favouritism and the various claimants were placed 
with shrewd skill. For example, Mr Green, sworn in at 
the head of the list, had his seniority recognised. But he 
did not get any of the important policy-making departments. 
He did not even get the department of transport, of which 
he had been the chief Conservative critic, and where he 
would have had to implement his long advocacy of sub- 
sidies for Canadian deep sea ships. He was made minister 
of public works, where efficiency and honesty fight a con- 
stant battle against patronage. 

In a rather similar way Mr Leon Balcer, the young 
French-speaking Quebec lawyer who is the party’s figure- 
head in French Canada, has only been given the post of 
solicitor-general—a sort of fifth wheel to the ministry of 
justice. One more French-speaking minister is promised 
for a later appointment, but it seems to have been made 
clear to Quebec in the nicest way that it can only get a 
larger voice in affairs by electing more Conservatives next 
time. 

Mr Diefenbaker’s decision to keep the external affairs post 
for himself at least temporarily is defended on the ground 
that it will help him to grasp Canada’s problems in a world- 
wide context. The danger is that he exposes himself at 


the one point where his ministry must suffer by comparison 
with the previous one—because it has no Mr Pearson. 

As external affairs was not on offer, the most vital posts 
were finance and Mr C. D. Howe’s old department of trade 
and commerce. 


For finance Mr Diefenbaker has got the 
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ablest available man in Mr Donald Fleming, his own first- 
rival for the party leadership. Americans would call him 
chunky, He is short, tough and very earnest. He was 
once described as an “indignant scoutmaster.” He has 
done much work with YMCA. He is an elder of his 
Toronto church and president of Bible societies 
His capacity for work is fabulous. All the extravagant 
promises the Conservatives made when they never imagined 
they would really gain power have landed in his lap. If 
he fulfils them all he will reduce taxation, increase pensions, 
approve civil service pay increases which would eat up most 
of the surplus projected in the Liberals’ last budget, revise 
tax arrangements with provinces—somiething which has 
never been done without increasing federal spending—and 
finance whatever new wheat policy his colleagues can devise. 
All this is to be managed between now and the parliamentary 
session which is likely to start in mid-October when the 
Queen will be able to open it. 

Mr Churchill, Mr Howe’s successor as trade minister, a 
post which carries first responsibility for solving the prob- 
lem of surplus wheat, is a little-known man. He was a 
schoolmaster for most of his life, but fought in both world 
wars ; in 1946, with the rank of colonel, he represented the 
army in the Manitoba legislature. He then decided to 
switch to law at the age of 50. He duly qualified and was 
first elected to the federal house in 1951 at a by-election. 
Since then he has never spoken on trade or economic ques- 
tions, though he has tried to follow them with the natural 
interest of an educated all-round man. His approach to the 
problems that have been dumped on him is that of a 
student: “I will have a lot of reading to do in the next 
few weeks.” There is an advantage: the competent and 
skilled staff of his department find their energies released 
on fields of exploration which were outside Mr Howe’s 
range of vision. 

When Mr Diefenbaker returns he will not find any of 
his real problems solved. But he will find the whole 
machinery of government—which is far better than so small 
a country as Canada deserves—working to produce a sensible 
reconciliation between campaign promises, which may have 
been too lightly given, and actual possibilities as the perma- 
nent officials see them. 


Europeans for Israel 


Israel is receiving a new wave of immigration, mostly of 
professional people, from Europe—chiefly, though not 
entirely, from eastern Europe. Our correspondent in Tel 
Aviv describes their warm reception and their impact on 
Israel’s economy : 


6¢ JN IVE hundred immigrants arrived in Haifa today ; they 

F are being transferred to development areas.” This 
is the stereotyped phrase which is repeated almost every 
day now over the Voice of Israel—the home service. Only 
the figure varies ; sometimes it reaches a round thousand. 
Israel has started another chapter of mass-immigration and 


takes it as a matter of course. Estimates that put the 
number of immigrants this year at 100,000 already appear 
over-cautious. 

For Israel this immigration marks an important turning 
point on two counts : first, here are people who have been 
grounded in the principles of a modern society, even though 
of a different order from that of the western world. They 
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do not have to learn everything about modern working 
methods, modern hygiene and production as so many of the 
Oriental and North African immigrants of the last decade 
have had to do; secondly, this year’s newcomers include a 
fair percentage of scientists, physicians and engineers who 
are urgently needed for the Israeli economy; the flow 
of professional workers stopped when the immigration from 
central Europe died down some years ago. 


The supply of skilled workers and of scientists is 
supremely important to Israel. For years now, planners 
have been worried about the lack of them. It was feared 
that there would be no replacements for the generation of 
excellently trained physicians who came from Germany 
and Austria in the thirties; that there were not enough 
teachers for schools, instructors for agriculture, nurses for 
the many new hospitals, or skilled builders for the housing 
schemes. Now hundreds of physicians have arrived 
in the course of a few months. At the University and 
in all the other training centres, scientists, some with 
outstanding records, are asking for advice and employ- 
ment. The Jewish Agency, which is responsible for the 
reception of the immigrants, has to contend with two main 
problems: lack of suitable housing, and the need to teach 
the newcomers Hebrew. 


* 


Despite huge housing schemes that have eaten up 
untold millions of dollars, the housing shortage has remained 
acute since mass immigration started nine years ago. Many 
of the new immigrants call for better accommodation than 
has been customary for newcomers during recent years. The 
Jewish Agency has therefore commandeered a number of 
hotels in the towns, to provide pieds-a-terre for a few 
weeks, and everywhere new housing schemes are being 
launched at a furious pace. All over the country, too, the 
newcomers are being directed to “ Ulpanim,” a sort of adult 
training school, where people who want to learn Hebrew 
quickly live for several months, spending the whole day 
and part of the night in language study. The courses are 
strenuous and compel the participants to frantic concentra- 
tion. But they show results. 

No less important is the proper distribution of jobs. 
People in Israel are well aware that the skill and scientific 
knowledge of this new immigration must on no account 
be wasted. Hence the unusual care with which individual 
cases are treated and the attempt—not always successful— 
to avoid putting square pegs into round holes. Some 
months ago when the immigration started, the task was 
easier than it is today, as more and more new people flow in. 

The impact of this new wave of immigration on the 
economy is that of a new prosperity. Whether this is 
spurious or real is a matter of debate between economists. 
The tens of thousands who arrive give a new fillip to 
economic activity, for they start consuming at once. The 
home market, which was slack during the winter, is once 


“more ready to absorb more goods, and manufacturers who 


were worried over sales are breathing more freely. 


The demand for houses spells a good market for semi- 
durable goods ; the pressure by the immigrants on the labour 
market is not yet felt. But it goes without saying that pros- 
perity of this type depends on the influx of the money 
from abroad that finances the new immigration. The need 
for money is, in fact, staggering. The Minister of Finance 
revealed recently that settlement of a single immigrant 
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family costs £135,000. Everything will therefore depend 
on whether contributions from abroad keep pace with the 
capital needs of the new influx and whether plans for their 
economic integration can be realised smoothly and quickly 
enough. 

There is some uncertainty about the plans themselves. 
Is it possible to create additional agricultural settlements ? 
Experts are doubtful because both soil and water reserves 
are limited and unless new marketing possibilities are dis- 
covered abroad or new crops introduced the local market 
will soon become saturated. What about industry ? In a 
country with few raw materials and no fuel of its own the 
question which new types of industry should be introduced 
is not easily answered. Ambitious new projects have proved 
both very expensive, and poor dollar earners. If they are to 
pay their way, there must be a reform in wage policy and 
more discrimination. 

Visionaries do not like these arguments ; they prefer to 
listen to Mr Ben Gurion’s exhortations calling for the extrac- 
tion of sweet water from the sea, speaking of atomic and 
solar energy and asserting his belief that the desert in the 
south will yet nourish millions of people. Many Israelis 
who a year ago looked on immigration from Europe 
as wishful thinking, and now see Jews arriving from there 
by tens of thousands, place their faith in him. , Peering 
ahead, they discern Russian Jewry following in the' footsteps 
of their brethren. 


| 


1 


Budget Time in Ceylon 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLOMBO 


EN Mr Bandaranaike’s government introduced its first 
budget last year, government supporters apologetically 
explained that the new regime had not yet had time to draw 
up a budget fully reflecting its socialist objectives. This 
gives edge to the introduction of the second budget due on 
July 4th. The government has over the past year indicated 
its wish to hasten the process of economic development. 
Key ministers have shown greater awareness than their 
predecessors of the economic problems facing the country, 
and also more desire to solve them, although their socialist 
remedies—such as the heavy reliance on state initiative and 
participation—are controversial. 

The government has the enthusiasm, but cold facts of 
economics, as well as political expediency, may check its 
ardour. Economically, foreign assets have been falling, 
and the fall has lately gathered momentum although the 
current level of the assets is still not perilously low. The 
trade surplus which reached record proportions in 1955 
has been drastically narrowed, and by now may even be a 
deficit for no trade figures are yet available this year. The 
money supply is falling. So is revenue. The export 
industries—tea, rubber and coconut—are not faring well, 
and tea prices in particular have dropped sharply. 

These factors will inevitably limit the finance minister’s 
plans for new development. With income on current taxes 
likely to be lower than in a normally good year, he will be 
forced to think of new sources of revenue if he is to budget 
for a faster rate of economic advance. 

Some people within the government have fallen under 
the spell of India’s finance minister, Mr Krishnamachari, 
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and would like Ceylon to adopt recent Indian expedients for 
getting more revenue. Mr Krishnamachari a month ago 
introduced the severest budget in Indian history, imposing 
both .a wealth tax and an expenditure tax. But in Ceylon 
political considerations may prevent the government taking 
such steps. 

The administration is facing opposition from extremists 
both among the Tamils and the Sinhalese over the issue of 
the state language, and the United National Party is 
apparently waiting for a chance to get itself back to power 
over this conflict. Any measure of taxation that would 
cost the government the support it receives from the 
middle classes, the workers, farmers or the business 
community, would need a _ considerable degree of 
political audacity. Austerity budgeting would be more 
than normally risky. 

The same political considerations will influence any 
attempt to reduce the existing level of current expenditure, 
a large percentage of which goes on social services. It is 
therefore laudable that the government has already decided 
that there should be no fresh commitments on social services. 
This does not mean that expenditure will not be higher than 
in the current year, for allowance has to be made for an 
increase in population of 2} per cent a year. 

The chief remaining source of revenue is foreign aid. 
Assistance from western nations, led by the United States, 
is not likely to be much higher than last year. But the 
diplomatic Delhi-style neutralism of the Bandaranaike 
regime has prompted talk of substantial economic aid from 
the Soviet Union, the only communist country which could 
give Ceylon aid in any volume. However, no hard offer has 
yet been announced. Even if the nature and volume of 
Russian help is to be revealed on budget day, it is doubtful 
if Russian assistance to Ceylon will be sufficient to cure the 
finance minister’s headache. 


Too Few Liberians? 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN MONROVIA 


HE visitor in Monrovia may still exclaim: “Is this the 
place that launched a thousand ships ! ” Nevertheless 
Liberia’s capital has in recent years been given a consider- 
able face-lift, and the operation has not by any means been 
wholly paid for by the proceeds of the Liberian mercantile 
registry. Money has been flowing into Monrovia down the 
iron-ore railway from the Bomi Hills, and through the jungle 
paths from diamondiferous Sierra Leone. It has also been 
coming along the main highway from the Firestone Rubber 
plantations, now tarmac and thronged with shiny new 
cars driven to their limit, mostly American but with an 
encouraging contingent of British Zephyrs, Bedfords and 
Landrovers. 

Arrived from Robertsfield airport, the traveller can now 
stay in an air-conditioned hotel—at prices only slightly 
above those of the Dorchester—standing in a dual-carfiage- 
way boulevard blazing with scarlet-leaved flamboyants by 
day and, beginning to glow, with neon at night. Although 
Executive Mansion, or Government House by a republican 
name, is still the most imposing building, large blocks of 
flats and offices in the modern tropical cast-concrete style 
are going up everywhere, and the city limits are spreading 
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as the cosmopolitan diamond-dealing community puts part 
of its profits into suburban real estate. But enough of old 
Monrovia is in evidence—the crumbling brick and laterite 
houses, the typical battered wooden creole gabled cottages, 
the heeling shanties and vacant lots where tropical vegeta- 
tion and naked children sprout among the litter of cans and 
corpses of trucks—to make Mr Richard Nixon, fresh from 
the independence celebrations in Accra, decide that his 
country must do something more solid for this African 
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republic that is tied to the United States by history, by the 
automobile industry and by a common currency. 

This common currency is at once the advantage and the 
bane of the Liberian economy. As a hard-currency area it 
attracts both diamonds and entrepreneurs. But the complete 
freedom to transfer profits (after tax, official and unofficial) 
to the United States weakens the incentive to invest locally. 
The balance of payments—Liberia is ahead df most West 
African territories in calculating its balance of payments— 
shows that while in 1955, for example, there was an excess 
of exports of around $12 million, there was an outflow 
of $24 million in dividends and a further unknown outward 
capital movement of $7 million, offset by an inward capital 
movement of only $9.5 million. Liberia has no extensive 
government or marketing board reserves; it relies for 
development on current revenue, American aid and the pull 
of a free enterprise economy. 

Fortunately, President Tubman is extraordinarily active, 
revenue is buoyant, and things are, in the Liberian way, 
getting done. Rubber planting # expanding not only 
because of Firestone and latterly Goodrich, but also because 
Liberians are themselves becoming planters. The Liberian 
Mining Corporation’s iron ore output has risen to two 
million tons since 1945—thus outstripping languid Sierra 
Leone—and is expected to rise further. “ Lamco ”—the 
Liberian-American-Swedish Minerals Corporation—is plan- 
ning to build a new port at Buchanan and a 160-mile railway 
to the enormous high-grade iron ore deposits in the Nimbo 
Hills on the French Guinea frontier, and speaks of an output 
of ten to twenty million tons a year ; this would add another 
$5 to $10 million to Liberia’s revenues, now around $17 
million. The Stettinius group is planting cocoa, and a 
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German group, the African Fruit Company, is grawing 
bananas and building yet another port, at Sinoe, to; ship 
them. President Tubman suffers from none of the phobias 
about land alienation that exist elsewhere in West Africa ; 
he is ready to give concessions to planters and prospectors 
along with a “tax holiday” in the early stages of difficult 
enterprises. He relies on private enterprise to open up the 
country, to build the ports and towns, and to supplement 
Liberia’s own modest programme of road building and social 
services. 

There are, however, difficulties. Liberian state services 
are of limited capacity. The odds are distinctly against an, 
unregistered letter being delivered at all. The Liberian tax 
authorities feel that a great deal of legitimate revenue slips 
through the net of their under-staffed and inexperienced 
department ; but this is made up for by a variety of purely 
private levies which the foreign entrepreneur must learn to 
take into account in calculating his overheads. All Liberians, 
not merely officials and police, expect to benefit from the 
presence of foreigners in their midst, and have their own 
ways of pressing summary claims. 

The main trouble, however, is that there are too few 
Liberians. Though the population is officially estimated at 
x4 million, commercial firms believe it is little more than 
800,000. All plantations suffer from a shortage of labour, 
some are experimenting with female tappers, and some have 
had to be abandoned. Firestone’s policy is no longer to 
expand in area, but to replant with heavier-yielding varieties. 
Highly mechanised mineral extraction is favoured against 
plantation agriculture. When the discovery of diamonds in 
the Loffa River area threatened to denude mines and planta- 
tions of vital labour, President Tubman promptly cancelled 
many digging licences and sent his army to enforce the 
decree. Liberia lacks working population, and until social 
services and especially the medical services in which British 
commerce is taking a hand lead to an increase in popula- 
tion, economic possibilities will be limited and the vast areas 
of forest and shifting cultivation will remain undeveloped. 


Race and Politics in Central 
Africa 


BY AN AFRICAN CORRESPONDENT 


FRICANS expect that the constitutional amendment bill 
which was introduced into the Central African Federal 
House of Assembly this week will have an easy passage, as 
to them it seems entirely to benefit the Europeans. The 
number of European members will be raised from 29 to 47 
—including three who represent Africans—and the African 
members from 6 to 12. The three territorial assemblies 
also have to approve the bill, but this will be easy as in the 
Northern Rhodesian Legislative Council only the fouc 
African members are expected to oppose it, while against the 
five elected Africans on the Nyasaland Legislative Council 
there are six Europeans. The Southern Rhodesian parlia- 
ment is all white. 

The Africans cannot be expected to like the system of a 
two-tier electorate. Ordinary voters will have to have quali- 
fications to which few Africans can aspire while special roll 
voters will never be allowed in any poll to have more than 
half the total votes of ordinary voters. The qualifications 
for the special voters’ roll are, however, not too high. They 
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are dn income of £15 a month, adequate knowledge of 


English and capacity to fill in the voters’ enrolment form 
unaided. 


In themselves, these standards may seem reasonable to 
those who distrust the head-counting system of democracy, 
but their true value can only be seen against the background 
of the entire racial policy in Central Africa. As in South 
Africa, the federal state recognises that there shall be no 
equality now between white and black. While paying lip 
service to “racial partnership ” and piously protesting that 
the term “civilised people ” does not mean “ white people,” 
the federal government unashamedly continues to grade 
people according to race. 


As in South Africa, there are three grades of human 
beings in Central Africa. The top grade is the white or the 
“ European,” the medium is the brown, consisting of Asians 
and half-castes, and the bottom grade is the black. The 
government’s policy is to protect this social pagoda. In the 
federal civil service only African doctors are deemed civi- 
lised or educated enough to be employed on the same scale 
as white, Asian or half-caste doctors. An African lawyer, 
schoolmaster, nurse or clerk is placed on a salary scale below 
not only that of the European but also that of the Asian and 
half-caste, even though he may hold higher qualifications. 
Colour seems to be the only criterion for this grading. 


Yet the constitutional amendment bill envisages a state 
of affairs in which Africans will be elected as ordinary mem- 
bers (as are Europeans now) representing an ordinary 
constituency and chosen by all races. If the federal govern- 
ment is serious in this, it certainly ought to. eschew the 
policy of racial discrimination and thus pave the way to 
racial understanding. Unless that is done, Sir Roy Welensky 
will find it hard to win the loyalty of Africans, especially in 
the north. It is not true that African dislike of federation 
in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland is only due to frus- 
trated nationalism or the disappointed hope of setting up 
black states. It is also—and mainly—due to African 
resentment against the federal government for treating 
them as third-class citizens. Had the American constitu- 
tion not guaranteed the equality of all its citizens, and had 
the American government not pursued an anti-segregation 
policy—despite fanatical opposition—the United States 
would not be able to count on the loyalty of the black tenth 
of its population today. 


Third Year of Publication 


“MOTOR BUSINESS” 
EUROPEAN FREE TRADE ISSUE 


The June issue—No. 11—of this quarterly research 
bulletin for the motor industry and allied trades is devoted 
to an analysis of the implications for the motor industry 
ot the move towards free trade in Europe. The contents 
are: 

1. The Plans for the Common Market and Free 


Trade Area. 

2. The Present Pattern of Production and Trade 
in Europe. 
3. The Possible Effects of the Freeing of Trade. 
4. Conclusions. 
5. Tables. 
6. Charts. 


Full details from: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. (Whitehall 1511, Ext. 38) 
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Tighter Belts for Danes 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COPENHAGEN 


Py a commentators note approvingly that Mr Nehru, 
who has just completed a three-day visit to Copen- 
hagen, has demonstrated his concern about India’s economic 
troubles by abandoning his Cadillac for a scooter and slash- 
ing ministerial salaries. They suggest that Hr Hansen, 
who heads the recently formed uneasy coalition of Social 
Democrats, Radicals and Single Tax Party, might well take 
a leaf from the Indian leader’s book. For although the 
Danish government is blameless of personal profligacy, there 
is undoubtedly ample scope for government economies. 

Hr Kampmann, the finance minister, presenting the 
government’s crisis plan, scarcely emulated Indian austerity. 
His main proposal to staunch the disastrous drain on Den- 
mark’s foreign reserves (now showing a deficit of £22 
million) was the introduction of compulsory saving for 
those with incomes exceeding £700 a year, or a tenth of 
all taxpayers. He estimated that this would produce an 
annual saving of {10 miilion during the first two years. 

Higher indirect taxes should bring in a further £5 
million ; while government economies, perpetuation of the 
dollar premium on car‘ purchases, dividend limitation, and 
stringent control of income tax returns, are calculated to 
raise the total saving to £20 million annually. After several 
days’ acrimonious debate, the Folketing has approved two 
of Hr Kampmann’s twelve bills—namely, those increasing 
taxes on beer, wine, spirits and tobacco. (The new imposts, 
despite labour protests, are to be excluded from the index on 
which wage increases are based.) Hotels and restaurants 
have threatened a token strike. 

The Liberal and Conservative opposition maintain that 
the compulsory saving scheme would be discriminatory, and 
stifling to production. Abandoning their customary inscru- 
tability, the opposition have produced an alternative plan 
which includes a “ deposit scheme ” for imports, full trade 
liberalisation, incentives to private saving, and less state 
spending. Denmark having few rich to soak, compulsory 
saving would mainly affect the struggling professional 
classes, many of whom voted for the Socialists’ allies, 
trusting in promises of lower taxes and less bureaucracy. 
Their disillusion has found expression in 60,000 written 
protests, and even Politiken—an important Radical organ— 
has joined the campaign. The government has been urged 
to drop the plan, or at least, by lowering the income limit, 
to widen its incidence to include well-paid young people 
without family responsibilities. The wave of indignation 
seems to have taken it by surprise, and it has hinted at a 
compromise. ' 

Denmark’s first postwar majority government has pre- 
duced a disappointing assortment of palliatives for Danish 
over-consumption and creeping inflation. A straight pur- 
chase tax on scooters, television sets and radios might prove 
more effective, and no more unpopular. The heterogeneous 

composition of the government renders resolute action diffi- 
cult. For the government there is one ray of comfort: 
prices of agricultural exports have improved markedly, while 
fuel imports have become cheaper. The coalition’s gamble 
on a further improvement in the terms of trade may: afford 
some respite ; but an end to the recurrent payment criseg 
that have beset postwar Denmark is not in sight. 
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delicate electrical controls, the 
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a wide range of motors, from 
36,000 peak horsepower drives 
for mills like this to fractional 
horsepower types for light 
industries. 


Cookers and cars, refrigerators 
and washing machines—steel 
has proved as important in 
fields like these as in heavy 
industry. And everywhere 
electricity speeds production. 
Besides making motors, 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC helps to 
produce the power that drives 
them: it makes generating 
plant for power-stations, and 
transformers and switchgear 
to bring the current to the 
factory floor. These are only 
some of the contributions 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC makes to 
Britain’s prosperity. 
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T is a fact that the accounts of the British Transport 
Commission show a net revenue surplus of 
£3,069,982 for 1956. The reality to which this 

fact corresponds could not be more utterly different. It 
is the Transport (Railway Finances) Act of last February 
that enables such a good face to be put on these accounts 
—a contrivance on the grand scale to give the com- 
mission’s balance sheet a veneer of respectability for 
the next ten years or so in the hope that by 1970 they 
will be meeting all the capital costs of a modernised 
railway system and have a genuine surplus of {£50 
million a year as well. And if this charitable faith in a 
hope is a gamble, the odds are not noticeably more out- 
rageous than those on which the state has lent money in 
some other directions. The commission have been 
allowed by law not to charge to their current revenue 
accounts the financial burdens that are entailed during 
the period of reconstruction, but to defer them for 
ultimate settlement when, it is hoped, a modern railway 
system will be making good money. 

The amounts that the commission can borrow and 

temporarily run as intangible assets are : 
(a) the accumulated deficit at the end of 1955— 
£69,751,712. 
(b) the deficit of British Railways for any of the years 
1956 to 1962, up to a total of £250 million. The 1956 
deficit so capitalised is £57,496,624. 
(c) interest on capital borrowed from the Exchequer. 
These advances totalled £40 million during 1956, and 
the capitalised interest amounted to £282,637. 
So, against an apparent surplus of £3 million, the com- 
mission are carrying a “special account” of £1274 
million which, with its additions during the next several 
years, they have undertaken eventually to expunge out 
of genuine revenue surpluses. 

History records other examples of financial embellish- 
ment which, being of a free-lance character, did not 





To Make Railways Pay 


attract the support of the law. The justification for 
what the commission are allowed to do rests on the 


- desperation of their financial plight, coupled with the 


lively (and not altogether unfounded) expectation that 
the infusion of new capital, after a generation of under- 
investment, will produce a technically efficient and com- 
mercially aggressive railway system, run like the best of 
big business and earning good profits. The important 
thing about the commission’s report for 1956 does not 
rest on this financial contrivance ; and even within 
the contrivance there is room for argument, as for 
example in the apparently arbitrary division of the com- 
mission’s central charges, of which £41 million, neither 
more nor less, is debited to the railways and £17,907,159 
to “other activities,” among which it seems doubtful 
if London Transport is carrying its fair load. It rests 
on the signs, where they can be found, that the contriv- 
ance is going to work out over the next decade. 


T is far too soon to be certain, but some signs are 
I promising. Other things are less dependable. When 
the commission plead for “ reasonable freedom and a 
period of stability to press on with reconstruction, and 
that the whole fabric of public transport will no longer 
be subjected to periodic and seismic upheaval on 
political account,” it is talking from nine years’ 
experience of party argument and inflation. Yet, if one 
gives the commission this major premise, a viable 
modernised railway system does remain a reasonable 
hope. The first encouraging thing, both for railway 
staffs and users, is that a noticeable amount of new hard- 
ware is actually going into service. The report is quite 
right to talk that up—even at the risk of irritating some 
of its customers who know what high-speed electric or 
diesel trains (and even the cross-country micheline) can 
do in other countries. Improvement is tangible, but 
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only in its earliest stage. Next year will see the end of 
new steam locomotives and the bulk of 220 main line 
diesels delivered. It ought to see two important sections 
of main line electrification, to the new standard of 25 
k.v. A.C., on test between Manchester and Crewe and 
Colchester and Clacton. The completion before 1970 
of most of the electrification included in the modernisa- 
tion plan is now regarded as feasible. Orders have been 
placed, virtually for the first time in British railway 
history, on terms that encourage the positive co-opera- 
tion of outside suppliers. | 

With all this goes much work in the improvement of 
track to fit it for high speed and safety, to improve the 
signalling (and to re-signal the lines that are being 
electrified) and introduce automatic train control. 
Electrification to the new 25,000 volt standard will 
involve the rebuilding of a large number of overbridges 
to provide the necessary clearance for the conductors: 
French experience has already demonstrated beyond 
doubt the advantages of this system of electric traction ; 
it is cheaper in terms of lineside equipment and 
electrical supply. The cheerful descriptions of the 
passenger coaches of the future might have been written 
by a car salesman; the national scaridal of grease- 
lubricated coal wagons will have been eliminated by the 
end of this year, and the freight train of the future— 
running at 60 miles an hour, with continuous brakes, 
close-coupled wagons, and roller bearings begins to be 
possible here. It is familiar enough in other countries. 


0 doubt it is a good thing for railwaymen to have 
N new toys to play with. But the test of these expen- 
sive hobbies is not whether they give railwaymen 
pleasure, but whether they will be matched by a new 
enthusiasm on the part of the staff, whether they are 
exploited with a new determination by railway manage- 
ment, and whether the customer can be convinced that 
he is getting better service relatively cheaper than he 
did. The commission want to secure “a more sensitive 
and effective use of staff at all levels,’ and they have a 
rare opportunity, with modernisation on this large scale, 
ot shaking off old ways of men and management. There 
are new chances for men to share in increased produc- 
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tivity through doing new jobs (though the commission 
themselves put an apparently modest figure of £5 
million a year as the potential savings from improved 
efficiency by 1961). 

Evidently there has been some improvement in the 
readiness of the unions to co-operate towards higher 
efficiency. But the report notes that “ one of the major 
problems yet unresolved is the manning of diesel and 
electric locomotives”; in other words, the unions are 
still insisting that two men shall do the work of one on 
the new locomotives. There are other restrictive 
practices—on lodging turns, the rostering of staff, and 
demarcation in railway workshops—that will, if they are 
allowed to continue, rob the country of the full return 
that it has every right to expect from the large sums 
of money it is adventuring on the new railways. 

Changes on the management side are equally. neces- 
sary, and there are encouraging signs that they are afoot 
—decentralisation on the Eastern region has lately been 
followed by the London Midland. “The highly 
centralised and functional system of management 
which,” the report says with the soft pedal hard down, 
“was at one time favoured on the railways is being 
gradually changed, and more managerial authority given 
to men in local charge.” With new equipment capable 
of an infinitely greater transport effort, success lies in its 
most intensive use and the fullest exploitation of its 
commercial opportunities. 

Last year, over the whole British Railways system, 
freight trains moved 1,183 ton miles an hour, with an 
average load of about 160 tons per train and an average 
load of 73 tons per wagon. These are not shining 
performances, particularly if the comparatively efficient 
movement of block trains handling coal and mineral 
traffic is subtracted-from them. What could be done 
ideally with diesel haulage and braked freight trains, 
assuming 20 hours locomotive service a day, for 300 
days a year, at an average speed of 40 miles an hour, and 
with an average-load of 400 tons (600 tons would be 
reasonably possible) prompts the hope of freight trans- 
port at a knock-out price. But real cheapness rests on 
squeezing the last effort from the equipment, on a 
co-operative staff prepared to share in the spoils on 
condition that they are earned, and on a new commercial 
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energy to demonstrate to customers how cheap railway 
freight transport can be if only it is exploited in the 
right way. Between the practical results of 1956 and 
what might be theoretically possible in a new railway 
age lies a gulf that can never be completely bridged. 
But the promise of what is possible provides the only 
present foundation for the necessary act of faith in 
modernisation. 


WARDS this change of commercial heart, the new 
ae scheme for freight traffic that comes offi- 
cially into effect on Monday cannot make much imme- 
diate contribution. It is unlikely, that is, to make much 
material difference to this year’s results (which are 
bound to show another big deficit) and only the new 
scales for consignments of up to one ton will come 
immediately into effect. Wagon-load rates for mineral 
traffic that are now being charged will be retained, 
though they will be subject to a later review. Already 
rising costs are overtaking the new maximum charges. 
But the new freedom, within the limits that the charges 


The New 


Throughout the world, scientists are beginning 
a concerted, comprehensive study of the 
earth’s atmosphere—in order to guide its 


invasion by applied scientists 


EW EXPLORERS are on the move. For months 
N there has been a noticeable quickening of activity 
among certain scientific institutions the world 
over, like the murmuring of a hive about to swarm. New 
and elaborate equipment has been arriving on an unpre- 
cedented scale, teams have been formed, bases set up, a 
system of measurement and recording to be used by 
Over 3,500 stations has been agreed among 63 nations, 
and next Monday this vast network comes officially to 
life. The International Geophysical Year begins. Only 
the name is unfamiliar and puzzling ; the driving force 
behind the IGY is in the direct tradition of all the 
voyages of discovery that stretch down through history. 
The traditional explorers, with their caravels, their 
mule trains, their dog teams and bearers, mapped out 
the surface of the earth fairly thoroughly over the cen- 
turies, continent by continent and ocean by ocean. They 
are responsible for the essentially two-dimensional 
picture of the world that most people carry in their 
mind, one where there is length and breadth but no 
depth. The new explorers seek after the missing third 
dimension, probing upwards and outwards through the 
atmosphere and into space, downwards and inwards into 
the earth’s core. 
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scheme allows, will be used by the commission “ to 
persuade consignors to offer traffic in loads and fre- 
quencies which make for economical working ”—and 
in the economical werking they can expect to get the 
appropriate benefit in really competitive rates. Charges 
must go with the standard of service, and if the latter 
can be improved the former can be profitably reduced. 

That, in the end, is the only justification for the 
moderate ambition of giving Britain a railway service 
that can hold up its head in the same century as the 
French, the Dutch or the Italian. The railways have 
come nearly last in the queue for new capital, but the 
queue is continually re-mustering and the current 
demands it is now presenting—for power, transport, 
heavy industry, shipping, public investment, and over- 
seas development—are truly frightening. The tangible 
gains that the commission’s report is able to claim from 
its first experience of a new start on the railways are 
welcome ; the commission fought aggressively for their 
plan and they will have to fight even harder to get the 
best return from it and thus to justify it to the public 
who are paying for it. 


Explorers 


The atmosphere, that thick, pliable belt that sur- 
rounds the world like the pith of an orange skin, is 
becoming of more and more practical importance as it 
is pressed into use to relieve congestion on the surface 
of the earth. Its lower reaches are already cluttered 
with aeroplanes, radio signals and communications of 
all kinds and engineers are beginning to eye its empty 
higher altitudes with much the same feelings as the 
pioneers of the West must have eyed the virgin prairies. 
It is at this point that the lack of any real fundamental 
knowledge of the atmosphere is driven home in a 
practical form. 


One of the main objects of the International Geo- 
physical Year is to collect a mass of data from readings, 
observations and measurements out of which a set of 
basic working rules about the atmosphere and its 
properties can be distilled. It is essentially a fact- 
finding operation, and the facts themselves may take 
months, years or even decades to digest. It has become 
more or less essential to carry this work out on an inter- 
national scale, so that a 24-hour watch round the earth 
is kept on the atmosphere, and a series of standardised, 
co-ordinated and synchronised readings can be taken. 

The behaviour of the atmosphere, from radio recep- 
tion to the weather, is influenced by the sun’s rays ; and 
the best places for observing the effect of these rays are 
the two polar regions. This inconvenient fact explains 
why at least half the British government’s {650,000 
contribution to the venture has been spent in setting up 
and maintaining the Royal Society's base in the 
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Antarctic. The scientists have gone there not out of any 
predilection for polar wastes, but because this inclement 
place gives them the best conditions for their observa- 
tions.. The expedition into the Antarctic organised by 
Dr Fuchs, on the other hand, is. the last of the old-style 
_ Polar voyages, a romantic, privately financed anachro- 
nism in the mechanised, heavily instrumented atmo- 
sphere of the IGY. ‘ 

Earlier international surveys of the atmosphere— 
there was one towards the end of the last century and 
another during the depression years of 1932-1933— 
confined themselves to the two polar regions ; the IGY 
has set up a wider network. There is a ring of stations 
running roughly round the equator, and three further 
chains running between the poles through the main 
land masses, rather like segments of an orange. One lies 
along the Americas, a second through Russia, Japan and 
Australia, and a third through Western Europe and 
Africa. 


HE best time to study the effect of the sun on the 
T atmosphere is when there are sun-spots, since 
these cause all the most revealing phenomena such as 
magnetic storms, heavy cosmic rays, radio black-outs 
and magnificent aurora displays. Sun-spots are cool 
patches on the sun, detected by a darkening of the sur- 
face ; they tend to occur in cycles of roughly eleven 
years and the IGY was timed to coincide with one of 
these seasonal peaks. Provokingly enough, this peak 
arrived early ; the last six months before it opened have 
been marked by one of the biggest assemblies of sun- 
spots on record. Scientists have been watching sun- 
spots for years, but this is the first time that an inter- 
national watch has been kept for them so that the sun 
is under continuous observation throughout the whole 
24 hours from observatories strung across the world. 
This will make it possible for all stations to be warned 
when sun-spots show signs of building up to a signifi- 
cant size, and to take readings as the sun comes into 
their orbit. 

This co-ordinated watch, with its checks and cross- 
checks, is the nerve system of the IGY and its real justi- 
fication. Scientists would have done many of these 
observations on their own, but their results become 
immeasurably more useful when they can be fitted into a 
jigsaw of similar observations taken by their colleagues 
on every face of the globe. This applies not only to the 
studies of the atmosphere that will go on during the 
IGY but to all the other investigations into gravity, 
latitude and longitude, oceanography, glaciers and all 
the phenomena that make up the programme. 

The handicap that the new explorers have still to 
overcome is the inaccessibility of the object they want 
to study. Oceans can be plumbed and tracks hacked 
through jungles, but the laws of gravity make it 
extremely difficult to position recording instruments 
among the various layers of the atmosphere. Three 
methods will be put to the test during the IGY. First, 
there is the established and largely proven radio and 
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radar sonde techniques where instruments carried up 
in weird plastic balloons transmit their data back.to the 


ground. These generally work up to altitudes of 10 


miles ; it should be possible to get them up to about 20 
miles but this barely carries them through the first layer 
of the atmosphere. 

The second line of attack is with rockets. These carry 
instruments much higher than balloons : the British 
meteorological rockets that will be fired during the 
IGY are expected to reach 70 to 90 miles and the practi- 
cal limit is probably about 200 miles. The disadvantage 
is that the instruments will remain at peak altitudes for 
not much more than a minute, and there is a limit to 
the amount of data that can be collected in so short a 
time. 

Finally, there are the space satellites. Both the Ameri- 
cans and the Russians believe that if a small shell 
(roughly 21 inches in diameter) carrying instruments 
can be carried by brute rocket force 300 miles above the 
earth, it will then circle the earth for a time as a tiny 
artificial satellite before its waning speed draws it back 
towards the ground to be burnt up by friction with the 
atmosphere. It is easy to see how this idea has 
caught the imagination of scientists. Three hundred 
miles off the earth, such a sphere would be largely out- 
side the atmosphere. It would record the sun’s rays in 
almost the precise form in which they leave its surface, 
before they have become distorted by filtering through 
successively thickening layers of atmosphere. It would 
also give a wonderful bird’s eye picture of the earth 
and hold this for much longer than rocket-borne instru- 
ments could. No one knows enough about conditions 
300 miles above the earth to say how long a satellite 
could last ; some say days, some weeks and some as 
long as a year. But do the engineers yet know enough 
about rocket motors to get a satellite up to a height of 
300 miles? The layman might be forgiven for doubting 
whether they do. Rocket motors of the necessary size 
are certainly under development, but rockets as a group 
have a vicious streak. They are liable to sulk smokily 
on their launching platforms without going up : once 
launched, they can still go berserk and destroy them- 
selves. The satellite programme, therefore, faces a good 
many dangers on purely technical grounds. But the 
choice probably lies between attempting it now, before 
the motors and accessories are fully proved, or waiting 
another eleven or twelve years for the next sun-spot 
cycle. 


E STIMATES of the cost of the International Geophy- 
sical Year vary from £100 million to nearly £200 
million. Britain’s contribution, valued at £650,000, 
represents only those projects that were put in hand 
specifically because of the IGY, and it does not count in 
the cost of work that would have been done in any case 
and which has now been fitted into the IGY programme. 
Although this is not a programme directed to any prac- 
tical end in the way that atomic research has a concrete 
objective, it is still likely to have several immediate prac- 
tical results. This is one field in which applied science 
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has been developing at a faster pace than pure science ; 
the airlines, the radio engineers, the communications 
specialists and the experts on ballistic weapons are jost- 
ling each other to get into and use successively higher 
layers of the atmosphere, and the academic scientist is 
able to tell them little about the conditions they are 
going to find if they get there. 

The intensive work of the International Geophysical 
Year (only the scientists know why it has inexplicably 
been stretched to cover the 18 months to December 31, 
1958) should correct this balance and open the way for 
a marked improvement in communications—even in the 
long distance transmission of television. It should 
improve weather forecasting and navigation, including 
navigation for trans-polar flights which is at present 
rather tricky. It may also yield data on two important 
points that at present trouble the designers of missiles. 
One is the position of the continents in relation to each 
other. So long as maps are restricted to land, they are 
reasonably accurate, but once they have to cross a span 
of water the margin of error becomes appreciable—too 







FUEL PRICES 


How To Keep A Surplus 


HIS week’s increase in coal prices was not quite a flat 
z rate increase—large coals have gone up 8} per cent and 
the rest about 8 per cent. But it is no secret that the National 
Coal Board would have preferred to “ open its concertina ” 


HOW COAL PRICES ARE GOING UP 
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* Apart from coking plants 


2 good deal more, by charging the consumers of large coal 
something more nearly reflecting the cost today of bringing 
in the last few million tons of it, which still have to be im- 
ported in spite of the very high stocks of smaller coal. These 
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wide, for example, to be certain that a ballistic 
missile launched like an artillery shell from one con- 
tinent would hit an exact target in another. But if the 
latitude and longitude measurements taken in the IGY 
help to put intercontinental missiles on course, the 
experience gained in using radio telescexes such as the 
mammoth built at Jodrell Bank may also point to a way 
of tracking them as they approach their target and 
suggest how to set up an anti-missile defence system. 
The long-term results of a venture of this kind are 
as difficult to assess in advance as that of any project 
which aims to push back the frontiers of knowledge. 
When the IGY comes to an official end, will the watch- 
ing, listening network of observatories come to an end 
with it ? There is a strong feeling that this special form 
of scientific co-operation is likely to continue ; for prac- 
tical reasons it is better for observatories to work 
together on a standard system of measurement, rather 
than separately. If this happens, the benefits of the 


IGY may long outlast its immediate scientific useful- 
ness. 


consumers, however, happen to be householders and the 
railways: the Cabinet was not prepared to approve a much 
higher increase for them, which would have been politically 
so unpopular. The very small coals that are at present in 
surplus account for some 90 million tons out of the 205-210 
million tons of coal a year that the NCB sells in Britain. 
If the price of these small coals had been held level, as 
logically it should have been since the board is producing 
more of them and finding them hard to sell, it would have 
required a swingeing increase on larger coal to find the 
extra revenue it needed. 

Last year the board showed a surplus of {12 million after 
paying interest, and in the first, generally profitable quarter 
of this year it was again in surplus. But its costs have been 
rising steadily, and without these increases it was faced with 
a prospective deficit of the order of £20 million this year. 
The present price increases should bring in about £32 
million in 1957 and £66 million in a full year ; the board 
ought now therefore to achieve a surplus for 1957 of much 
the same level as last year, and should be able completely 
to wipe out its accumulated deficit (at present £24 million) 
during 1958. This week the NCB said: “ The increases 
will thus go but a little way towards financing the Board’s 
capital expenditure out of profits.” If one were to believe 
the fortuitously favourable figures in its latest report, it 
would appear to have “ self-financed ” some 85 per cent of 
its capital investment in 1956; the real proportion was 
probably nearer half. These are the peak years of expendi- 
ture under the Board’s investment plan: the latest rise in its 
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revenue should enable it to keep just within the borrowing 
limit of £650 million during that five year period that it was 
granted last year. 


Can Fuel Oil Compete? 


OAL consumers smarting under an increase averaging 
a 6s. 6d. a ton in the cost of their coal can console 
themselves with the thought that the consumers of heavy 
fuel oil are still paying £2 7s. 6d. a ton more for their oil 
than they were when the price of coal was last raised a year 
ago. The price of heavy fuel oil, which had already risen 
by nearly £1 a ton during the summer of 1956, jumped 
sharply by over £4 a ton, as a result of the Suez emergency, 
to about £14 5s. a ton by the spring of this year ; since 
then it has been reduced by over £2 a ton, as some of the 
emergency costs have vanished and ocean freight rates 
have fallen, to its present level of £12 3s. 3d. a ton. This is 
the delivered price paid by small consumers in the oil 
companies’ inner zones, where transport costs are low. Con- 
sumers in the outer zones pay about 10s. a ton more, and 
in the general zone a further 10s. a ton. On the other hand, 
large consumers receive quantity rebates on a sliding scale 
up to about £1 a ton, the rebate granted to consumers of 
over 25 million gallons (just under 110,000 tons) of fuel oil 
a year. Very large consumers, who help the oil companies 
to reduce their delivery costs by putting in extra storage, 
for example, may qualify for slightly more than {1 a ton 
rebate. 

A large consumer of fuel oil, situated in the oil com- 
panies’ inner zone, may therefore now be paying just 
over {11 a ton for his oil. Assuming a ton of oil will do 
the work of 1.7 tons of coal, this is equivalent to a coal price 
of £6 tos. to £7 a ton. How does this compare with the 
current price of coal ? Private industrial consumers of coal, 
other than the steel industry, were paying an average pit- 
head price of £3 17s. 1d. at the end of 1956 ; they must now 
pay 6s. 3d. a ton more ; and to the pit-head price must be 
added, say, 10s. to 15s. a ton on the average for transport— 
say, £4 15s. to £5 a ton in all. The steel industry, coking 
plants, gasworks and railways pay more than this, up to 
about £5 10s. a ton delivered ; but the Central Electricity 
Authority’s generating stations, using large quantities of 
untreated small coals of low quality, can now obtain supplies 
of coal at just over £4 a ton—nearly £3 a ton cheaper than 
its thermal equivalent in oil at ruling prices. This is a 
measure of the gain that would be reaped by generating 
stations where the future supply of oil has been arranged 
on a coal parity basis, as compared with those buying oil at 
the current fuel oil price. 

This price disadvantage of oil can be reduced and even 
eliminated in the many cases where oil has special technical 
advantages over coal—and the oil industry is still gaining 
new customers for fuel.oil. Moreover, the price of oil is 
unlikely to remain at its present level. Consumers can 
expect to benefit from the continuing fall in tanker freight 
rates, and, eventually, from lower import prices. Fuel oil is 
the one major product where British prices based on the 
delivered cost of Caribbean oil can still be justified, for 
European refineries operating on Middle East crude oil 
cannot supply the volume of fuel oil demanded in Europe 
without drawing substantial extra supplies from the Carib- 
bean. The Caribbean price, although it lagged behind the 
price in the US Gulf, has not yet declined from the high 
point reached during the Suez emergency—even though the 
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demand for fuel oil has now fallen from its winter peak and 
fuel oil is still selling at about 80 cents a ton above the coal 
parity price on the east coast of the United States. 


IMF ON THE £ 


Towards Convertibility ? 


HE International Monetary Fund’s eighth annual report 
T on exchange restrictions takes a somewhat rosy, even 
wishful-thinking, view of its subject. The leaders on the 
road to exchange convertibility receive a full meed of praise 
and their performance is given what, on the face of it, 
seems over-generous commendation—intended, no doubt, 
to encourage the laggards. Under the articles of agree- 
ment of the IMF the member countries must now consult 
with the fund each year if they maintain any restrictions 
On paymefits and trarisfers for current transactions. With 
a new “ Mr Gadfly ” in the consultant’s chair in Washing- 
ton the exhortatory effect of this annual procedure should 
gain a great deal in its impact. 

Of the sixty member countries of the IMF, eleven have 
convertible currencies and do not avail themselves of the 
transitional arrangements allowed under Article XIV. They 
are all in North and Central America and members of the 
dollar area. Of the Article XIV countries the report says 
that they made further progress in the relaxation of ex- 
change restrictions “ although the progress in the past year 
was not at the same rate as in preceding years.” This note 
of disappointment vanishes when the report turns to some 
countries in Western Europe which have “so liberalised 
trade and payments that it appears they would be able, 
without any very significant readjustment, to participate in 
a general move to establish a regime of full convertibility.” 


. Among those on the threshold of salvation are “ the United 


Kingdom and a number of Western European and sterling 
area countries in which stable unitary rates predominate 
but restrictions are applied to limit certain imports with a 
lessening but still significant distinction between currencies 
of payment.” 

To suggest that sterling and some of its related currencies 
are “ gradually approaching ” a regime of full convertibility 
appears decidedly fulsome. The compliment is perhaps 
deserved in negative terms because Britain resisted the 
temptation to retreat into restrictions during last year’s 
pressure on the reserves. The report singles out for special 
praise Britain’s decision to meet the crisis of confidence 
by mobilising foreign exchange reserves from the IMF in 
preference to intensifying its exchange restrictions. “The 
fact that the United Kingdom avoided a reimposition of 
trade and payments restrictions,” it says, “ played an im- 
portant part in sustaining the momentum towards continued 
liberalisation of payments regimes in other countries ° 
throughout the world.” 


THE EXCHANGES 


The Franc and the Pound 


HE uncertainties of the French political situation have 
- again been reflected in the foreign exchange market. 
The French franc in the early part of this week was quoted 
at 25 francs discount for one month “sellers only ”—a 
figure equivalent to a rate of 30 per cent a year. There has 
been a slight improvement from this level, but the discount 
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on the one month forward franc rate is still at the abnormal 
figure of around 25 per cent a year. In the battle for the 
franc the French Government has this week succeeded in 
passing new tax proposals to bring in 150,000 million francs 
this year and about twice as much next year. Of more 
immediate import, a new convention between the Govern- 
ment and the Bank of France has been negotiated providing 
facilities for further “special” advances to the French 
Treasury to a total of 300,000 million francs and giving the 
French Government the right to draw on 100,000 million 
francs of the Bank’s gold reserve. This incursion into the 
hitherto sacrosanct official reserves of the bank affects about 
a third of the bank’s gold holding. 

The strength of the mark continues to dominate the 
market in European currencies. Sterling has been weaken- 
ing fractionally against most Continental currencies, the main 
influence being the seasonal demand on British tourist 
account. Against the dollar, sterling has been holding up 
well at just over $2.79. New York remains a steady buyer 
of sterling on commercial account while the demand for 
dollars from London, though persistent, is now being 
reduced by some diminution in the shipments of dollar oil. 
Transferable sterling is firm at $2.773-3. The demand has 
come from New York and Zurich, some of it of Japanese 
origin. Japan has been rebuilding its sterling balances in 
Léndon by selling dollars against transferable sterling. 

Sterling has stood up well to some decidedly bearish doses 
of recent comment. One of these comes from Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross, now a bank director and formerly chief economic 
adviser to the Government, in the review “ Optima.” Sir 
Frederick writes: that “the best thing that can be said 
for sterling today is that foreigners are so anxious to avoid 
holding it that the technical position of the exchange market 
is oversold.” He further suggests that since the nationalisa- 
tion of the Bank of England British currency policy “is no 
longer appropriate for an international medium of pay- 
ments ” and he reminds the world that some of the leaders 
of the Labour party “ have made no secret of the fact that 
they regard monetary stability as less important than full 
employment.” 

These are views that Sir Frederick is not alone in holding. 
But exception must surely be taken to his contention that 
“the British economy has been supported by drawing 
resources from the sterling area countries and leaving them 
with an accumulated credit of inconvertible and depreciating 
sterling.” There were years, notably 1950 and 1953, when 
the increase in the sterling area’s holdings of sterling in 
London exceeded the investment of new money by the 
United Kingdom in those countries ; but taking the period 
1946-56 as a whole, or even the last half of it, the balance 
has fallen unquestionably and heavily on the other side of 
the account. It is British resources that have helped to 
develop and sustain the overseas sterling area countries, and 
some of the strain on sterling is due to this very factor. 


VIEWS ON GILT-EDGED 


A Cooler for Gilt-Edged 


wi ALTONS ”—Treasury 2} per cent stock, redeemable 

D in 1975 or after—were issued at par in 1947 and 
can be bought at 50. Consols, always a shade less unpopular, 
command a middle price of 50. Market prices for British 
Government stocks are maintaining their hold on realism, 
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They have certainly not been encouraged otherwise by the 
Chancellor’s forthright replies on Tuesday to a series of 
questions designed to illustrate the wickedness of the credit 
squeeze and aimed at modifying the restrictions on bank 
loans and easier borrowing conditions for local authorities 
from the Public Works Loan Board. In one he said : 


Any attempt to conceal the shortage of capital which exists 
could only be inflationary and force up the cost of living. 


That, investors seem to have felt, is that. Gilt-edged have 
been quietly bumping along while most investors have 
turned their attention elsewhere, to selected oil shares and 
industrials. But there has been no general rally in indus- 
trials ; The Economist indicator over the week ended on 
Wednesday remained almost unchanged at 222.2 compared 
with 222.3. But the preference of investors who have 
money is still for securities other than gilt-edged. 

Nevertheless, in this atmosphere of realism a nibble of 
new business was felt in the gilt-edged market. At the low 
prices, jobbers have seen a little more buying than of late, 
part of it arising from switching operations. Some of the 
institutions that hold the next maturity, the 2} per cent 
Serial Funding stock due for repayment in November, 
thought it reasonable to exchange into the 4} per cent Con- 
version stock (1962). But there were also small amounts 
of new buying as well as of selling. Some investors, though 
at present very few, seem to feel that British funds have 
reached a reasonable level. 


A Study of the Market 


LL investors in gilt-edged stocks are again indebted to 
A a leading firm of brokers for the latest supplement to 
their classical work, “ British Government Securities in the 
Twentieth Century.” The supplement includes a new 
section examining the movement of gilt-edged prices in the 
light of Bank rate changes which The Economist, responding 
to the challenge of the authors, hopes to discuss in an 
early issue. 

For the moment, we may perhaps be excused for some 
princely borrowing from the preface. First comes a diag- 
nosis of the sad state of the market: 


. .. The whole problem is at present clouded by an almost 
complete sales resistance to government securities, which 
appear to be at the bottom of most investors’ lists of 
posteriorities. Clearly, the main cause of the trouble lies in 
the barely checked progress of the creeping inflation, which 
for all the threat it offers to the economy and the hardships 
it inflicts on some sections of the community, draws 
nourishment from conditions of full employment and a 
welfare state, and appears, on balance, to be regarded by the 
majority as preferable to its antidote. 


These views have caught hold and are promoting a general 
movement out of fixed-interest securities and into equities: 


The argument is, indeed, put forward that, since the 
pound has been depreciating in the past decade at an 
average rate of 4} per cent per annum, any investment 
likely to show a total net return on income and capital 
accounts over a given period of less than this amount is 
giving a negative yield and should be discarded. 


Many investors, too, became unpremeditated holders of 
guaranteed stocks at boom levels through successive 
nationalisations, and “ those of them who retained the 
cuckoos’ eggs . . . have little cause for celebration or pride.” 
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Indeed, it must be acknowledged that today the gilt-edged 
barometer appears to lack much of the opportunity and all 
of the ability to register the more pleasing changes, while 
recording the entire range of gloomier prognostications with 
maddening fidelity. 


Tighter money and the diversion of short-term funds into 


local authority mortgage market have acted as a drag on 
prices. 


The most serious threat to the gilt-edged market, however, 
lies in the insatiable and ever-growing appetite of industry 
for capital investment, and the onus, which in modern 
conditions falls largely on institutional funds, of feeding it. 
The units of borrowing are constantly growing and issues 
of five, ten or fifteen millions are becoming almost common- 
place.... It is popular to say nowadays that the authorities 
should do something about the market. Do what?...To 
buy stock now in support of the market and to give it artifi- 
cial strength would not only appear to be a negation of the 
government’s own anti-inflationary policies, but might 
land official funds with embarrassingly large quantities of 
unwanted stock, to the prejudice rather than the benefit 
of orderly marketing. 


That is not to say that a small intervention might not at 
times prevent a disproportionate movement from developing. 
And on the longer view, the preface finds room for guarded 
optimism : 

.. . To one observer, at least, it appears to be pessimism 
gone mad to suppose that government credit will for ever 
be valued on a contemptuous basis, that redeemable gilt- 
edged stocks standing at discounts of 20-30 points have no 
virtue, and that the British people will never put their 


Australia Opens the Door to Japan 
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house in order. If all this is true, then the outlook for the 


whole country and for every type of investment is black 
indeed. We do not take this view. 


May their faith be justified. 


OIL TANKERS 


BP Presses on Regardless 


een some other oil companies, which fear that the 


numerous tankers already on order may cause a sur- 
plus of tonnage when they are delivered in the early 1960’s, 
the British Petroleum Company has had no second thoughts 
about its tanker building programme. The new orders, 
foreshadowed nearly two months ago in the company’s 
annual report, are for a further 27 tankers, totalling about 
1,150,000 tons deadweight, for delivery between 1960 and 
1963. As BP already has on order 37 tankers totalling 
1,150,000 dwt for delivery between now and 1960, it has 
doubled the scale of its building programme. With almost 
all of its production concentrated in the Middle East, BP 
has, on the average, longer hauls for its oil than almost 
any other major oil company. It may therefore feel more 
inclined than other oil companies to reduce its dependence 
on outside chartering, even though charter rates are ex- 
pected to fall. 
While other major oil companies have for the most part 
let the independent tanker owners make the running with 
super tankers of 65,000 tons deadweight and upwards, BP 


shown in the table. On many items in 
the Australian tariff the general and 
MEN rates are the same. 


HILE Canada is pressing for a 

Commonwealth trade conference 
Japan is prising open the door to the 
Australian market. The trade agreement 
between Australia and Japan, which is 
due to be signed in Tokyo next month, 
has already provoked an outcry from 
certain sections of the Lancashire cotton 
textile industry. The Rayon Weaving 
Association has sent a telegram to the 
Australian High Commissioner in Lon- 
don expressing “deep concern which 
cannot be over-emphasised,” and urging 
the Commonwealth government to 
reconsider a step “so injurious” to 
Lancashire’s exports. 

Australia has been obliged to nego- 
tiate the agreement to safeguard its 
market for raw wool. Japan has become 
such a big buyer of Australian wool— 
second only to Britain this season—that 
the balance of trade is heavily in Aus- 
tralia’s favour. Australia could not hope 
to maintain that one-sided balance 
indefinitely, and Japan has not been 
slow to exploit its bargaining power. 
(New Zealand is also considering a trade 
agreement with Japan.) To help towards 
redressing the balance Australia, it is 
understood, has offered to remove dis- 
criminatory tariff and quantitative 
restrictions against imports from Japan. 


In return, Japan undertakes to remove 
its own discriminations—by rationing 
foreign exchange and other more devious 
means—against Australian goods. Japan 
will be expected to practise restraint in 
selling to Australia—as it undertakes to 
do in certain other markets—but the 
Commonwealth government will use its 
existing powers to protect domestic 
industries in the last resort. 


The new agreement will grant Japan 
the most-favoured-nation rate of import 
duty in place of the general rate. 
Examples of the difference between the 
general and MFN rates on certain items 
of interest to Britain and Japan are 


SOME AUSTRALIAN IMPORT DUTIES 


Prefer- | mEN | General 
| ential 


| ‘ 
Cotton drills and | | 
denims (4d.alb | 10d.alb | 13d. alb 
| +274%| +45% | +45% 
Certain other | 
cotton piece 
fd. to | 23d. to 
y 2d. 34d. 
Certain rayon 
piece goods, 
per sq. yd..... 
China, bone.... 
China, other... 


Prices of Japanese consumer goods are 
generally so much lower than British 
prices that the granting of MEN treat- 
ment is hardly crucial. Of more signifi- 
cance to British and other exporters— 
and Australian manufacturers too—is 
that Japan will in future compete freely 
for a share of the import quotas for non- 
dollar supplies. The existing quantita- 
tive restrictions on Japanese goods are 
severe ; Japan’s share of the Australian 
market in 1955-56 was less than 3 per 
cent. The new trade agreement will 
certainly intensify competition in this 
market, but whether Lancashire’s worst 
fears are justified remains to be seen. 


IMPORTS, JULY, 1955 TO JUNE, 1956 


million 


Britain ; Japan 
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Yarns and fibres ........+- 
Other textiles 

Apparel 

Metal & metal manufactures | 
China and pottery 
Toys and fancy goods ..... 
Optical, surgical and scientific | 
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Chemicals 


Total imports 
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has included in its new programme no less than seven 
tankers of 65,000 dwt, as well as nine of 50,000 dwt. All 
of these are to be built in British yards, and the company’s 
announcement confirms that there are now four British 
yards ready to offer delivery of 65,000 ton tankers between 
1960 and 1963. Three of these large tankers will be built 
on the Clyde—two by John Brown and one by Fairfield 
Shipbuilding and Engineering ; two are to be built by 
Cammell Laird at Birkenhead ; and two on the Tyne by 
Swan Hunter and Wigham Richardson. 

At present building prices the new programme will cost 
BP £80 million, on top of a similar sum that it is already 
committed to spend under its earlier tanker building pro- 
gramme. Banks and institutional investors are providing 
£40 million towards the cost of the earlier programme, but 
the company may not find it altogether easy to raise more 
finance by similar methods for the new one. As the chair- 
man reminded shareholders two months ago, the tanker 
building programme and other capital expenditure “ will 
necessitate the continued retention in the business of a 
very substantial proportion of the earnings.” 


UK TRADE 


The Growing Adverse Balance 


— returns of British overseas trade provide no firmer 
evidence of renewed inflation than did the statistics 
of production discussed in these notes last week. They do 
indicate that Britain is still paying a heavy price for the 
dislocation of oil supplies following the Suez crisis, and that 
some industries—the timber industry for one—are building 


up stocks that were run down last year. But however quali- 


fied, the deterioration in the balance of trade is not pleasant. 
In April and May together imports averaged £362 million 
a month (cif), nearly £34 million more than in the same 
months of 1956 ; exports, at £2874 million a month (fob), 
were only £17} million more. With re-exports £3} million 
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lower at just over £10 million a month, the gross visible 
deficit was £64} million a month, nearly £20 million more 
than in April-May last year. 

One-third of the increase in imports is attributable to 
petroleum and petroleum products. Arrivals of oil from 
the Middle East are recovering, and prices are still high. 
Total imports of petroleum in the two months averaged 
£42.4 million ; the quantity was only three per cent higher 
than in April-May last year, but the value was over one- 
third higher (last month, for the first time since the Suez 
crisis, the price index of imported fuels dropped—by seven 
points to 138 [1954=100]). Imports of foods and basic 
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materials were each roughly £10 million higher than a year 
ago. The outstanding increase in the food group was in 
raw sugar, which at £17 million a month was 74 per cent 
higher in value and 18 per cent higher in volume. Among 
basic materials imports of raw wool were one-third higher 
in value, but only three per cent up in volume. Arrivals of 
woodpulp, at £9} million a month, rose by 19 per cent 
compared with a year ago and arrivals of timber, at £114 
million a month, rose by 18 per cent. Among manufactured 
goods, arrivals of iron and steel were nearly 40 per cent 
lower than a year ago. 

Exports in April and May showed an increase of seven 
per cent over the same months of last year. Engineering 
products, the largest group, totalled over £117 million a 
month, 43 per cent higher than in April-May last year. 
Shipments of non-electric machinery, at £48} million a 
month, were 9 per cent up and metals, at nearly £43 million 
a month, were 13 per cent up. Exports of cars and chassis 
were 28 per cent higher than a year ago, at {14 million a 
month ; a sharp fall in shipments to Australia was more than 
offset by record shipments to the United States. Exports 
of commercial vehicles and chassis were recovering, but were 
still five per cent less than a year ago. The rise of imports 
needs to be watched, for exports are not keeping pace but it 
may not yet be time to sound an alarm. 


MOTOR INDUSTRY 


Cars at the Peak 


N any year the car industry should be doing well at about 

this time. But its rate of recovery in the past few months 
is much more than seasonal. Since January, when things 
first started to improve, the industry’s daily rate of output 
has risen month by month until in May it topped the 4,000 
mark for the first time and was nearly 50 per cent higher 
than in January. The industry’s previous best month had 
been October, 1955, just before the market broke. These 
are encouraging figures and reports from manufacturers 
and dealers suggest that June will have been even better. 
But the question the industry is asking itself is how much 
of this recovery is permanent gain. 

The stimulus home sales got from the cut in the minimum 
hire purchase deposit from 50 per cent to 20 per cent last 
December was clearly quite substantial. So far, however, 
last month’s return to a 33} per cent minimum does not 
appear to have made any noticeable impact. In fact, though 
registrations are known only up to April, it would seem 
that sales in May and June were probably better than in 
1956—for the first time this year. In time the new deposit 
terms are bound to have some effect, if only by depressing 
the prices and trade-in values of second-hand models. The 
autumn and winter, too, are not very far away and they are 
again likely to have their usual chilling effect upon the 
home market. Even so, total sales by the end of the year 
are unlikely to be less than the 400,000 sold in 1956. 

Exports look more hopeful and last year’s total of 318,000 
should be comfortably beaten. Shipments are already well 
above last year and are even higher than two years ago, with 
North American and European markets showing most 
improvement. Recent Australian import relaxations should 
also soon lead to higher sales there. But these gains are no 
better than those other car manufacturing countries are 
making. West German output is well set to reach a million 
this year, of which nearly a half will be exported ; French 
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production is still higher than Britain’s and its overseas 
sales, though lower, have also been increasing. 

Among car makers here the gains are unevenly spread. 
Ford is now producing 1,600 vehicles a day, of which a 
record 1,200 are cars compared with only 500 a day last 
December. Vauxhall does not say what its present rate 
actually is, except that it is 18 per cent higher than its 
previous best ; the company’s expansion programme, which 
will give it an annual capacity of 175,000 cars (including 
100,000 Victors) and 75,000 vans and lorries, is now almost 
complete. Both BMC and Rootes are also producing more 
than a year ago ; but while Rootes has reached a new peak 
BMC’s output is still somewhat below its previous best two 
years ago. Standard’s car output is up on last year, too, 
and production of the new Ferguson tractor is now about 
a seventh greater than the rate of 70,000 a year achieved 
with the old model before last year’s strike. The firm’s 
total labour force, now standing at 10,500, is still about 500 
below what it was then, though it expects to reach its 
planned tractor capacity of 100,000 a year within a few 
months. 


Racing and the United States 


HE brightest feature of this year’s performance by the 
T car industry is its great success in the United States, 
which has now become its biggest single market. Already 
the 1956 level of sales, 38,000, has been passed, and it is 
mainly the family saloon type cars, like the Nash Metropoli- 
tan, the Ford and Hillman models, that are chalking up 
really large sales. Ford has recently put the distribution of 
its models into the hands of American Ford dealers and aims 
to sell 20,000 cars there this year against just over 4,000 
last year. 


The traditional market for British cars in the "@ritved 


States, however, has been in sports models, with MG and 
Jaguar in recent years competing for top place. MG has 
now leapt ahead, selling as many as Jaguar, Triumph, and 
Austin Healey put together. The new Triumph has met a 
good response and Jaguar sales should receive another fillip 
from the latest success at Le Mans. This company with- 
drew from sports car racing last year, leaving the door open 
for occasional reappearances,in the future, as it found, like 
most other manufacturers here and on the Continent, that 
too much of its research and development effort was taken 
up preparing cars solely for competitive racing. Jaguar is 
still providing technical assistance to a select band of drivers 
racing its cars, and is fully seized of the prestige and sales 
value of winning events like Le Mans—and also of the tech- 
nical improvements forced by competitive racing. But few 
manufacturers of cars for sale are now prepared to give 
continual support to works’ entries. 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


The Boys without the Jobs 


je Suez Canal Company has a valid and big claim to 


compensation. Nothing that has happened since the 
canal was expropriated and least of all the fact that the com- 
pany’s other assets make it a great and wealthy investment 
trust should be allowed to obscure that fact. Both the com- 
pany’s report presented on Monday and the speech of the 
President M. Francois Charles-Roux rightly did what was 
possible to prevent it being lost sight of. There will ‘be 
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sympathy for his suggestion that the British, French and 
American Government should earmark some of the 
blocked Egyptian assets for compensation. Whether it 
would now be practicable to dissociate canal compensation 
from the mass of other claims and counter claims is another 
matter. There is sense too in the directors’ suggestion that 
when Egypt goes, as sooner or later it must, to America for 
capital, lenders will ask that Egypt should first settle its 
account with the company. 

Shareholders can well have approved that line of argu- 
ment. It is more difficult to understand their apparent 
approval of the company’s plans for the future and extremely 
difficult to understand how the British Government’s repre- 
sentatives on the board (and Britain holds 40 per cent of 
the shares though not of the voting power) can have 
accepted them. The obvious solution now is first to 
negotiate on compensation and then to liquidate. But 
“your board rejected this solution.” Instead shareholders 
were asked to approve resolutions bringing the company 
wholly under French law and therefore to some extent 
abolishing its international appearance. They also author- 
ised the board to employ its assets present and future on 
research projects, on acquiring holdings in companies and in 
participating in financial, commercial, industrial, mining and 
real estate ventures. In answer to a question M. Georges- 
Picot confirmed that the company is participating in the 
Channel Tunnel research project though, some shareholders 
may think fortunately, it is not yet committed to take part 
in the actual financing of the tunnel. The directors seem 
to envisage a canal company without a canal but with great 
wealth standing door keeper to an unbuilt Channel Tunnel. 
Is that what the shareholders want ? 


ATOMIC INSURANCE 


New Kinds of Risk 


T is some time since the London insurance market has 

declared itself in principie ready to insure against the 
hazards of atomic energy ; but its members remained uncer- 
tain about how to carry out this principle in practice. The 
report now published by the British Insurance Association 
therefore concentrates entirely on these detailed questions 
of procedure ; it is written throughout on the assumption 
that the companies intend to do business and require 
guidance merely on the wisest way of setting about it. 

The special risks attending a nuclear reactor are two-fold. 
A single accident may damage the reactor beyond repair, 
which is unusual in other plants, and it may also cause 
serious radio-active contamination of neighbouring land and 
buildings. Radioactive contamination, with heavy third 
party claims, need not necessarily follow an accident, but it 
is a possibility that has to be borne in mind. A curious 
aspect of such contamination is that it may do no physical 
damage, in the way that fire or explosion does. The claims 
that the insurers will have to face are not for repairs and 
reconstruction, but for the cost of decontamination (perhaps 
5 to 10 per cent of the cost of a valuable building), of spoilt 
crops, unusable land and tainted water, over a region any- 
thing from one to five miles downwind of a nuclear power 
station. The report does not put any probable figure to the 
size of claim that insurers might have to meet, but the 
companies themselves are working on a rough estimate 
of perhaps £30 million for the total loss ef a reactor in a 
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WHAT'S NEW 
IN NEW ZEALAND? 


The pattern is changing. ... More people living 
in towns, more working in industry; more new 
businesses and more prosperity. . . . The full 
story of the Dominion today is told in a new 
90-page illustrated booklet, entitled “New 
Zealand’s continuing development”. It is 
invaluable for the manufacturer, businessman 
and all who are interested in New Zealand. 
May we send you a copy? 


available to discuss or 
investigate any banking 
requirements at home 
or overseas. Correspondents 


throughout the world. 








Merchant 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


BANK LIMITED 


Nearly 900 Branches and Agencies 





Bankers 


114 OLD BROAD STREET « LONDON EC2 







TELEPHONE: LONDON WALL 6464 







HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone: AVEnue 1281 
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1820-1957 


Over a century and a quarter of experience 
lies behind the range of products 
manufactured by British Chrome & 
Chemicals Limited. As new and more 
economical methods of production 

come into use, the results of constant 
research and development will be more 
readily available to play their part 


in the industrial expansion of the future. 


The experience of B.C.C. is ever at the service of 
industry. 


Britain’s largest manufacturers 
of chrome chemicals 
BRITISH CHROME & CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 
EAGLESCLIFFE, STOCKTON-ON-TEES 
Please address sales enquiries ¢o:- London Office: 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s S.W.1. 
$1 


Why men leave home 


Jane, aged 21, a native of Pinner, 
on why men leave home :— 


“* Cups and spotty saucers are like 
factories and offices, nobody would 
think of drinking out of a discoloured 
or cracked cup; I don’t think folk like 
it any better when they pass a factory, 
office, hospital, school or home with 
the outside showing nobody cares much 
about its appearance. People guess 
the inside is probably worse still. 


** Costs of decorating ? 
ig 


** Why don’t you ring BY Ron 5555 
and have a word with the people I 
work for, Abbott,of Harrow. They 
are painting some of the largest 
factories in England and have just 
completed the spectacular new London 
Airport. Their specialists have been 
busy at Royal Ascot. Other skilled 
craftsmen are decorating the extensions 
at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, to an 
elegant colour scheme.” 


ABBOTT OF HARROW, the 

i Painters and Decorators, 

: | Sherbourne House, Northolt 
Road, Harrow, Middlesex. 


ABBOTT OF HARROW keep Britain Beautiful 
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power station, with a further £10 million to meet third party 
claims. The death roll in an atomic accident is not likely 
to be high ; provided people are moved quickly out of a 


contaminated area, they can tolerate fairly heavy doses of 
radiation. 


Protection for Outsiders 


HAT premiums companies may charge in insuring 
V4 nuclear reactors in power stations or elsewhere will 
depend on their own assessment of the risks inherent in a 
particular reactor, the site chosen (particularly if it is liable 
tc earthquakes), the number of people living near it at any 
time and the strength and direction of the prevailing winds. 
But the report suggests two rules that should always be fol- 
lowed: the owner of the atomic plant should agree to be 
liable for all third party risks, and the companies themselves 
should set up a pool in order to meet the direct liabilities for 
possible destruction of reactors. They did in fact take steps 
to do so at the beginning of the year, when a special com- 
mittee was set up nominally to deal with atomic inquiries, 
in fact to assess the size of the funds that might be con- 
tributed to the pool. It was really only after they had 
satisfied themselves about its size that the company decided 
to go out for atomic business. 
There remains the problem raised in the report about 
‘existing fire insurance policies held by outside firms and 
individuals. In the opinion of counsel, some of these could 
be assumed to provide cover against radioactive risks, even 
though no such thing existed when they were first drawn up. 
Some swift re-wording is suggested to remove the ambiguity. 
If companies are to be liable for these peculiar atomic risks 


they should, the committee suggests, say so in black and 
white. 


SELECTION TRUST SCHEME 


Privileged Shareholders 


MONG all the plans to encourage employees to become 
shareholders in the business where they work the 
scheme propounded by Sir Ronald Prain for the Selection 
Trust group of copper companies seems the most novel 
and some would say the most progressive. There is no 
qualifying period for employment. All may enter at once 
provided they earn the qualifying minimum basic salary 
of £200 a year. That figure lets in all the 3,500 European 
employees of the group and about 500 Africans. All may 
pull out (under certain disabilities) at will and may vary 
the amount of their subscriptions and there is an apparently 
watertight guarantee against loss through any fall in the 
value of the shares bought. Tax liability cannot be avoided 
but the tax authorities have granted a concession. 

Every eligible employee may choose to invest up to 10 
per cent of his basic salary (excluding overtime and 
copper bonus and subject to a maximum of £25 a month) 
in either Rhodesian Selection Trust or Roan Antelope or any 
mixture of the two. The employing company will put {£5 to 
each {10 that the employee puts in and the whole will be 
invested by trustees through the market according to the 
member’s instructions. The trustees will pay him his divi- 
dends and vote his shares according to his wishes so far as 
the law allows. The employee may claim his shares at any 
time and if when he does so the market value of the shares 
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he is entitled to receive is less than the money he himself 
has put up, the difference will be made up by the employing 
company in cash. When he withdraws the employee is liable 
to tax on the value of the shares that the company has paid 
for (naturally not on those he has paid for himself out of 
his owned taxed income) but the tax authority has agreed 
that he may reduce that liability by any depreciation he has 
suffered on the shares he has paid for himself. 

The one restriction is that in order to obtain in full the 
shares bought on his behalf by the company the employee 
must allow his investment to “ mature ” with the trustees for 
five years. He can take away the shares he has paid for him- 
self at any time. But if he does so before they have 
“ matured ” for five years he will not receive all the shares 
that the company has bought for him. A withdrawal in the 
second year entitles him to 20 per cent of the shares that 
the company has paid for ; in the third year the scale is 40 
per cent. The scheme is generous ; it must have the effect 
of retaining labour because an employee who leaves the - 
group is deemed to have withdrawn at that date. The 
ground for criticism, if there is one, must come not from 
the workers but from existing shareholders. Copper shares 
fluctuate widely. In guaranteeing against loss the employers 


have taken on an incalculable, and it might be a substantial, 
liability. 


EXPORT CREDITS 


Stand Against 7-year Credit 


ITH commendable firmness the International Union 
\ of Credit Insurers has set its face against the use 
of export credit insurance to enable importing countries to 
secure extended credit from their overseas suppliers. The 
terms of years that some countries are now seeking, as the 
union pointed out in a statement after its annual conference 
in Edinburgh last week, are frequently longer than those 
generally accepted by the insurers of export credits and 
the union is not prepared to submit to pressure towards 
accepting them. The Indian government, which intends 
to set up an export credits insurance scheme and sent an 
observer to the conference, has a considerable interest in 
this matter. In an attempt to eke out its dwindling reserves 
India recently announced that import licences for a wide 
range of capital goods would be granted only if the im- 
porter secured seven years’ credit from the supplier. That 
is a matter for the supplier to decide; but if he grants 
the credit he will not be able to insure it. 

Outside the Soviet block, exporters generally appear to 
be holding to five years as the maximum credit period for 
large capital projects (except for some special projects such 
as the third Indian steel plant), and credits for consumer 
goods have been kept to six months or less. But between 
these limits there is some evidence that credit terms are 
being stretched, with two-year credits tending to become 
three-year, and so on down the line. If this trend con- 
tinues it may be difficult to maintain the five-year limit 
for big capital “goods. 

At this year’s conference the new Australian Export 
Payments Insurance Corporation was admitted to member- 
ship, and the Export-Import Bank, which has attended 
several conferences as an observer, was admitted to a 
specially devised associate membership. By the nature of 
its operations the bank is ineligible for ordinary member- 
ship. Associate status will bring the bank some benefits 
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through exchange of information, but is chiefly important 
as an earnest of the bank’s goodwill. It may now be 
expected to draw still closer to the union’s standard on 
credit terms where the bank’s operations are similar to 
those of the other members. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


The Watchful Registrar 


HERE need be no surprise, and certainly no alarm, among 
T the general body of building society investors at the 
disclosure by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies “is at present investigating 
the affairs of some building societies to determine whether 
or not they should be directed to refrain from inviting 
further subscriptions from members of the public.” In Sir 
Cecil Crabbe the public has a Chief Registrar of vigour who 
will use his powers in a way far more likely to uphold the 
investment status of the building societies than to damage it. 
The names of the societies he is investigating are not dis- 
closed unless he makes an order restraining them from adver- 
tising for subscriptions or deposits ; but in the movement 
it is believed that they do not include any member of the 
Building Societies Association. 

In his report for 1956 the Registrar disclosed three 
grounds upon which he initiated eleven investigations 
started last year: (1) unsatisfactory financial position ; (2) 
lending of the societies’ funds on doubtful security ; (3) use 
of the societies’ funds for financing companies with which 
the societies’ directors are connected. At the date of his 
last report orders were in force on ten societies, all of 
them small. Nine investigations were in progress at the end 
of 1956. 

The Chief Registrar’s power to prevent, with Treasury 
consent, an unstable society from advertising for further 
money is a valid protection for investors both* existing and 
potential. It discourages the new investor from coming in. 
The existing investor, if he wants his money out, may have 
to wait, but should gradually be able to get it as the repay- 
ment of existing mortgages puts the society in funds. The 
fact that the Registrar is active might make investors wary 
of very small societies that spend a high proportion of their 
income on advertising. But it should do nothing to dis- 
courage the regular saver from using the well-established 
societies. It is on regular savers that the well-established 
societies are now increasingly concentrating. This week 
the Co-operative Permanent, which already has ten-year and 
four-year plans for regular monthly savings, announces a 
seven-year scheme. Subscriptions may be in multiples of 
£1 per month up to £6a month. The rate offered is £4 5s. 
per cent net if the subscriptions continue regularly for the 
full seven years ; £3 per cent if the account is closed between 
the fifth and seventh anniversary ; £2 10s. between the first 
and fifth anniversaries, and nothing if it is closed within 
a year. . 


GOLD MINING 


The Industry and the Union 


ROM the figures of the South African goldmining indus- 
F try’s performance in 1956 produced by Mr C. B. 
Anderson in his Presidential address to the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State Chamber of Mines on Monday, it is 
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clear that gold mining has many blessings to count as well as 
a few troubles. Its production is rising. In 1956 it topped 
15 million ounces for the first time, amounting to 15.4 
million against 14.1 million in 1955. Its revenue amounted 
to £193 million against £177 million and profit per ton 
milled at 14s. 4d. compared with 13s. 5d. in 1955 was the 
best since 1951. Gold mining is not an industry in which 
profit margins are being squeezed. Working costs are rising. 
They amounted to a record figure of 42s. 11d. per ton milled 
against 40s. §d. in 1955, but they are being offset by the 
higher grade of ore coming from the newer mining areas 
of the Orange Free State and the Klerksdorp areas, and, as 
Mr Anderson showed, less than 55 per cent of South Africa’s 
gold production now comes from the older areas of the 
Rand. 

That may answer the industry’s oft repeated plea for a 
higher price for gold. Gold does indeed suffer from a fixed 
price that has not risen with other commodities, but it also 
enjoys an insatiable demand at that price and the opening 
of a rich new area like the Orange Free State carries no 
risk of bringing prices down. Indeed, Mr Anderson wrote 
off any hopes of an early change in the gold price. The 
figures, however, do provide a formidable reply on behalf 
of the industry to the demand of the government that the 
so-called “ vulnerable mines ” (the older mines on the Rand) 
should be kept in production beyond their economic limit, 
in order to cushion the impact of their closure on local 
economies. For the good of the industry and indeed of 
South Africa, the job is to move from the vulnerable mines 
as they become exhausted and to press on with the develop- 
ment of the richer new areas. A government request to 
prolong the lives of these vulnerable mines beyond the stage 
of profitability has been met, Mr Anderson discloses, by 
counter proposals from the gold producers committee of the 
Chamber. He hinted that closure might be postponed but 
that any such postponement “ cannot be unduly prolonged.” 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Minister of Power this week gave his consent to the 
construction of a nuclear power station at Hinkley Point, 
Somerset, observing that sites as suitable as this one were 
hard to find and that he did not think a power station there 
“would seriously affect the amenities in this sparsely popu- 
lated area or be unduly conspicuous when seen from neigh- 
bouring viewpoints such as the Quantock Hills and Brean 
Down.” The station at Hinkley is to have a capacity of 
500,000 kilowatts, seven times that of Calder Hall. 


* * * 


Fuller details of the latest agreement on exchange of 
information between Britain’s Atomic Energy Authority and 
America’s Atomic Energy Commission, announced in the 
Commons this week, confirm that AEC is to be given details 
of the Calder Hall reactor including developments up to 
January 1, 1957. American firms holding “ access permits” 
from AEC will be able to have “ a body of information that 
is adequate, in the view of AEA, for the evaluation of the 
gas-cooled graphite-moderated power reactor.” If they 
want more, they can negotiate licensing arrangements with 
the British groups of contractors now building power 
reactors for the Central Electricity Authority. 
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the Automotive industry 


With the specialist knowledge of so many famous companies 
integrated within the concept and compass of the Birfield Group, 
it is hardly surprising that each newly announced automotive 
project inevitably features Birfield products in its specification. 
Propeller-shafts by Hardy Spicer; Laycock de Normanville Overdrive; 
Salisbury Hypoid axles; connecting-rod and other forgings by 
Forgings and Presswork .. . Filters and Strainers by Intermit Ltd... 
these are but a few of the automotive products of 

Birfield Group experience and resources which, separately or 
collectively, enhance the performance of almost every British car 


currently in production. 
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Mr R, W. Tolson, who lost his seat on the Board of the 
Halifax Building Society when Mr Fred Bentley was elected 
to it on April rst, has been reappointed a director of that 
society. Mr T. B. Simpson, a Leeds solicitor and company 
director, has also been appointed to the society’s board. 


* * * 


Airwork and Hunting-Clan, the independent British air- 
line operators now running “ colonial coach services” to 
Africa, are to be allowed to use more modern airliners such 
as Viscounts on their services to Nairobi and Salisbury 
(though the frequency of these services will be slightly 
reduced to allow. for the greater capacity of the newer air- 
craft) ; and when the cheap T34 type tourist services begin 
to Ghana, they will be allowed 30 per cent of the British 
capacity for such services, with no restrictions on aircraft. 
But BOAC will still have 70 per cent of the British aircraft 
capacity needed for this air traffic to Ghana. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
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Cinemas in Britain last year sold 7 per cent fewer,seats 
than in 1955, and though they increased seat prices, their 
gross box-office takings were about 13 per cent down— 
lower than in any year since 1950, when total takings began 
to be recorded officially. Because prices were up, sO was 
entertainments duty: after paying for the hire of films, 
exhibitors were left with just over £44 million from the box- 
office, about £14 million less than the year before. Total 
wages and salaries, which continued to rise though employ- 
ment declined, were taking about 42 per cent of this at the 


end of last year. 
* * . 


Freer Trade in Europe, published by the Treasury at 2s., 
describes the proposals for a common market and a free 
trade area ; answers some of the questions raised by these 
proposals ; provides some basic facts about Western Europe 
and the free trade area; and summarises the tariff provi- 
sions of the common market treaty. 


Nylon Spinners was in this position last 
year. As the table shows, the company 


COURTAULDS 


OURTAULDS’ preliminary statement 

showed a drop of £3 million in 
trading profits. Indeed the order of 
the year’s figures had been disclosed in 
April when the merger proposals with 
Britis Celanese were first announced 
and the ro per cent total dividend had 
also been foreshadowed. The balance 
sheet and profit and loss account cover 
the year to March 31st, before the 
merger was announced. In view of the 
merger, the chairman, Sir John Hanbury- 
Williams, is leaving his statement to be 
made at the meeting on July 17th instead 
of circulating it with the report. In these 
circumstances the full accounts can 
scarcely excite shareholders. But they 
can glean much of interest from the 
directors’ exceptionally full report. 

They will learn of important off-sets 
to the leaner times through which the 
rayon industry and much of Courtaulds’ 
business has been passing. One of these 
is British Cellophane which showed 
“very satisfactory results.” It is now 
working to capacity ; the new plant at 
Barrow-in-Furness, still in the early 
stages of construction, is to be ready for 
production early in 1959. 

Evidently, too, the board is deter- 
mined, despite marrow margins, to 
remain in the forefront of textile de- 
velopment. Group capital commitments 
at March 31st were £5,050,000 though 
the figure means little partly because it 
naturally excludes anything that British 
Celanese may have on its books, and 
because it does not cover plans for 
capital development, including those for 
the acrylic fibre, for which orders have 
not yet been placed. The directors state 
that the total will involve “very large 
sums over and above the actual commit- 
ments to date.” Plans for the production 
of the acrylic fibre “ Courtelle ” are well 
advanced and steps are being taken to 


deal with the increasing demand for the 
triacetate fibre “Courpleta.” Share- 
holders cannot fail to draw the obvious 
inference from the fact that though the 
prices of staple fibre and industrial yarns 
remain unchanged as they have for six 
years the prices of textile yarns were 
raised about 10 per cent in January, 
which is quite late in Courtavfids’ finan- 
cial year. The higher prices will pre- 
sumably affect the whole of this current 
year. For the first time it has been 
possible to consolidate the accounts of 
“Saicor” (South African Industrial 
Cellulose Corporation) in which 
Courtaulds holds two-thirds and the 
Industrial Development Corporation of 
South Africa the minority. That change 
explains a rise of £3.8 million to £27.7 
million in group stocks, while interest on 
CDFC’s £2 million 6 per cent loan to 
Saicor becomes a charge against group 
earnings. 


Again this year the company is allotting 
to trustees a sum equal to 6 per cent of 
the gross cost of the ordinary dividend 
which will be used to buy shares for em- 
ployees. The cost will be £289,232. 
Closely comparable sums were used in 
1954-5 and in 1955-6 and the number of 
participants has also remained nearly 
steady at a little over 14,000. But the 
price of the shares has moved widely: 
it was §2s. 6d. in 1955 and 33s. rod. in 
1956, so that the nominal amount of 
stock bought rose from £79,453 to 
£125,940. This year the investment has 
still to be made. At a guess the number 
of shares bought should be about the 
same as in 1956. 


BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS 


oO have an unsatisfied demand, a 
virtual monopoly and a shortage of 
raw material is a fate shared by few 
textile companies in this country. British 


experienced somewhat lower profits but 
the directors’ report shows that it en- 
joyed sharply rising turnover. Indeed 
the fall in earnings from £11.8 million 
to £10.2 million, while it reflects in part 
increased wages and welfare costs, 
resulted mainly from the fact that the 
price reduction of 1955 affected earnings 
for the whole of 1956 against only the 
last quarter of 1955. The reduction in 
earnings was cushioned by rising turn- 
over. Now the factory extensions at 
Pontypool have been completed.: So has 


Years to Dec. 3], 
1955 1956 


£ £ 
11,825,751 10,217,549 
1,175,116 


Consolidated earnings : 
Gross profit 
Depreciation and 

placement provisions 


1,410,225 
Taxation 


5,040,000 
4,125,019 


Ordinary dividends.... 1,656,000 


the rebuilding of the former British 
Bemberg factory at Doncaster, and it is 
from Doncaster, where increases in the 
labour force can be more easily secured, 
that much of the future expansion must 
come. Good progress is also being made 
with the Australian subsidiary’s factory 
at Melbourne. 


By implication the two equal partners 
of British Nylon Spinners—ICI and 
Courtaulds—feel sure that they could 
sell much more nylon yarn and staple to 
the weaving, hosiery and warp knitting 
industries if they had it. They feel at 
least confident enough to draw out a 
bigger dividend from the smaller earn- 
ings of 1956. The issued capital, all in 
ordinary shares, was increased during 
last year from £12 million to £18 million 
by a scrip issue and this year’s dividends 
are equivalent to 16 per cent on the new 
figure, the previous year’s payments of 
20 per cent on the old capital being 
the equivalent of 13} per cent. 

The immediate future seems to depend 
on how soon ICI can supply in increased 
volume the polymer that Doncaster 
needs ; the prospects are reasonable. If 
the demand holds the raw material 
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should be flowing well towards the end 
of this year. That implies that 1958 
rather than this year should see a further 
jump forward in output. By then 
Australia too should be showing a rising 
output. 


BRITISH AND COMMONWEALTH 
SHIPPING 


_ is a sprightly air about the full 
accounts of British and Common- 
wealth Shipping Company, the child of 
the Clan Line and Union Castle merger. 
Perhaps the merger has blown away 
some of the conservatism of the past. As 
well as the formal accounts and direc- 
tors’ report there is a chatty (though not 
especially informative) description of 
the passenger and cargo trades, embel- 
lished with photographs and cartoons. 
But there are still shortcomings. The 
accounts are drawn up in keeping with 
the Companies (Shipping Companies 
Exemption) Order, 1948, thus keeping 
some information from shareholders as 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1955 1956 
Consolidated earnings : £ £ 
Gross operating surplus... 8,265,433 10,943,636 
Investment income .... 731,335 1,094,758 
Depreciation ......... 3,161,490 3,019,639 
BE 66 ckiwheneds 2,886,574 4,555,901 
CONE kks ews ccncees 2,933,286 4,451,135 
Ordinary dividends.... 417,450 647,019 
Retained earnings ..... 2,330,830 3,673,122 


Consol. balance sheet : 
Fleet, at cost 64,060,817 71,347,801 
Depreciation provided. 30,991,380 33,837,857 
Trade investments .... 2,334,230 3,033,638 
Marketable investments 12,188,589 14,827,429 
ee E eeerereee 14,931,371 13,737,565 


see eee eeee 


Future taxation ....... 8,973,637 9,984,665 
GO CHOUEEE cc cscdcces 1,640,187 1,610,741 
Minority interests..... 779,518 782,309 
POU ecceccccacesa 34,799,589 39,305,132 


Preference capital ..... 4,835,000 4,835,000 

Ordinary capital 6,430,000 6,430,000 

On the 173 per cent. dividend the |0s. units at 
43s. 9d.xd yield £4 per cent. 


well as competitors ; secondly, there is 
no chairman’s statement with the report. 

That omission is to be regretted, 
for though shipping was booming 
last year the rise in profits from 
£8,265,433 to £10,943,636 seems to call 
for some comment. So do the current 
year’s prospects now that freights have 
fallen sharply. That is all the more 
regrettable because the directors have 
followed the declaration of an ordinary 
dividend of 173 per cent (14 per cent 
bigger than the original forecast) with a 
§ per cent scrip issue. Given the com- 
pany’s big shipbuilding programme, they 
can hardly have done so except in the 
belief that this year’s profits would 
justify the maintenance of this rate on 
the increased capital. For guidance on 
this particular point, shareholders have 
to await the annual meeting. 


But they can attend it with the know- 
ledge that the company has an immense 
shipbuilding programme in front of it. 
Its capital commitments are estimated at 
£344 million, of which £10.3 million is 
in respect of vessels for which berths 
have been reserved but for which formal 
contracts have not been exchanged. That 
programme is not far short of the written 
down value of £374 million on the 
present fleet. To meet its costs, the group 
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has £14.8 million in quoted securities and 
£13.7 million in other liquid assets. But 
on the liabilities side future tax reserves 
amount to nearly £10 million. 


METAL BOX 


7 pressure on the domestic profit 
margins of Metal Box was discussed 
in these columns on June 8th. The full 
accounts of the company for the year to 
March 31st now reveal the source of that 
pressure. The turnover of the home 
group rose from £47.4 million to £53.1 
million, but its trading profit came down 
from £4,055,000 to £3,883,000. Yet 
wages and salaries (up in total from 
£9,170,000 to £10,268,000) took exactly 
the same proportion—19.3 per cent— 
from the gross trading account. On the 
other hand, the cost of materials took 
68.5 per cent (or £36.4 million), com- 
pared with 67.5 per cent (or £31.9 
million) in 1955-56. 

Metal Box kept its own prices down, 
but within the last twelve months the 
price of its principal raw material, tin- 
plate, was raised twice. Moreover, the 
group had to buy hand mill plate, which 
the chairman, Sir Robert Barlow, 
describes as “inferior in quality, expen- 
sive in price and inefficient in utilisa- 
tion.” The successful start to produc- 
tion at the Steel Company of Wales’s 
plant at Velindre has ensured an “ ade- 
quate supply of good quality cold 
reduced plate” and Metal Box’s orders 
for hand mill plate are being tapered 
off. But Sir Robert is afraid that 
another increase in the price of tinplate 
is imminent. Thus though he expects 
sales to increase again this year, costs 
will continue to rise and he does not 
expect “any considerable advance” in 
profits during the year. But Metal Box 
(Overseas) continues to do well and both 
at home and overseas new plant is 
coming into production. And the direc- 
tors have indicated a belief in the 
soundness of current prospects and in 
the brightness of more distant ones by 
raising the ordinary dividend from Io to 
II per cent. 


BOOTS PURE DRUG 


R J. P. SAVAGE, the chairman of Boots 
Pure Drug Company, describes 

the year to March 31st as difficult, But 
his statement also shows that it was a 
year in which the difficulties were 
squarely met and overcome. Sales rose 
by over 8 per cent to £72} million; 
gross profits, thanks in particular to 
the activities of the chemical division, 
rose from £4,390,637 to £4,754,998 ; 
operating costs were rising but total ex- 
penses represented a smaller percentage 
of turnover than in the previous year ; 
and the ordinary dividend was raised 
from 14 to 16 per cent. Although sales 
rose by £54 million, stocks, thanks to a 
careful review of the group’s investment 
in working capital, were reduced by 
about £1 million to under £14.4 million. 
And although £2.4 million was spent on 
capital account, a bank overdraft of 
£300,000 was turned into a cash balance 
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of £757,000. Over the year, fourteen 
shops were closed and twelve new ones 
were opened and 35 major schemes to 
modernise and extend the group’s shop 
premises were completed. 


These are all creditable achievements. 
Nor do they represent the end of the road. 
Mr Savage says that “ further progress ” 


Years to March 31, 


1956 1957 
Consolidated earnings : £ £ 
Trading profit ......... 5,850,015 6,345,995 
Depreciation .....scce 822,593 885,195 
"WEN Cancrededécns 2,309,661 2,643,671 
PNA ccacecucviede 2,029,454 2,191,828 
Ordinary dividends.... 824,320 942, 


Ordinary dividends (per 


GU d cccuncicteces 14 16 

Retained profits....... 1,149,503 1,194,117 
Consol. balance sheet : 

Net fixed assets ........ 15,341,559 16,578,595 
WE 4.64 54 buéencuuss 15,318,054 14,365,459 
SN cececasasdas 3,360,162 3,878,987 
GUC ibdeduencédedes 58,366 794,850 
Bank overdrafts....... 756,094 37,937 
Net current assets...... 10,980,474 11,107,956 
PR a cn ceccesede 3,375,698 3,605,011 
PUT fucctcdsances 9,330,214 10,537,742 


Preference capital ..... 1,400,000 1,400,000 
Ordinary capital....... 10,240,000 10,240,000 
5s. ordinary shares at 22s. 6d. yield £3 I Is. per cent. 


in stock control is possible ; that the 
company will continue to close unprofit- 
able shops in unsatisfactory locations 
and will continue to open new ones in 
developing areas ; and that the aim is to 
modernise (and if necessary to enlarge) 
about 65 shops a year. Moreover, he 
describes the current year as being 
“much brighter” in prospect, as there 
has already been “a clear improvement 
in the level of trade.” Thus it seems 
Boots is another chain of multiple 
shops which is keeping abreast of the 
times. One further indication of this is 
the directors’ proposal to revalue the 
group’s freehold and long leasehold pro- 
perties. Shareholders will then gain 
some idea of the up-to-date worth of 
the business. And they may ask whether 
Boots will follow another fashionable 
trend in the multiple empires of follow- 
ing a property revaluation with a scrip 
issue. 


ALBERT E. REED 


ONSOLIDATION against a background 

of less favourable trading conditions, 
is the way the chairman, Lord Corn- 
wallis, sums up the experience of the 
Reed Paper Group in the year to 
March 31st. Evidence of consolidation 
can be found in the acquisition of 
Colthrop Board and Paper Mills, 
Cropper and Company and Cut-Outs 
(Cartons) during the year and in the 
spending of £54 million on capital 
account. Evidence of less favourable 
trading conditions can be found in the 
drop in trading profits from £6,671,182 
to £5,691,434 despite an increase in turn- 
over from £53.6 million to £58.5 million; 
the newly acquired subsidiaries con- 
tributed £3.8 million to sales and 
£316,877 to profits, The fall in profit 
margins was due to increases in the cost 
of wages, transport and fuel. 

There was some improvement in trade 
in the last quarter of the financial year 
but the chairman says “ the paper indus- 
try is bound to feel the effects of diffi- 
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culties in the international situation and 
continuation of the credit squeeze.” He 
detects “an element of caution apparent 
throughout the whole economy ” which 
“must affect many sections of the Reed 
Group’s activity.” But the Reed group 
is well diversified: its sales were split as 
to 36 per cent in converted packaging 
products,- 34} per cent in wrapping 
paper, 16 per cent in printing papers, 
8 per cent-in newsprint and 55 per cent 
in miscellaneous products. That is 
the background to the qualified, cautious 
welcome given by Lord Cornwallis to the 
European free trade area, in which, he 
insists, there must be such safeguards as 
an “equal opportunity of access to the 
area’s raw materials and elimination of 
unfair competitive practices.” 

On the nearer prospect, Lord Corn- 
wallis suggests that the volume of new 
capacity now being installed in the paper 
industry (and the Reed group is not 
behind its competitors in installing new 
capacity) may mean that in the next two 
or three years “the demand for paper 
products will be temporarily overtaken.” 
Investors are aware of this possibility 
and paper shares are not now as popular 
as they were. The £1 ordinary units 
of Albert E. Reed stand at 44s. 6d. xd. 
and on the latest full year’s dividend of 
16 per cent yield 7.2 per cent. 


BRITISH PLASTER BOARD 


HE fortunes of British Plaster Board 

are partly tied to those of the build- 
ing industry. But the interests of the 
group also spread beyond plaster board 
and gypsum to engineering and paper ; 
indeed, a year ago the chairman revealed 
that about 40 per cent of the group’s 
profits arose outside the building indus- 
try. Diversification has been linked with 
an attempt to reduce operating costs. 
These policies have obviously stood the 
company in good stead, for in the year 
to March 31st the total income of the 
group expanded from £2,801,395 to 
£3,263,294. 

Bigger charges for taxation (up from 
£1,199,932 to £1,503,871) and for depre- 
ciation (up from £596,346 to £679,154) 
have cut into this increase. But net 


SECURITY YIELDS 


.. ORDINARY SHARES 
The Economist” indicator 
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profits have risen slightly, from 
£1,005,117 to £1,080,269, and the direc- 
tors have left the ordinary dividend at 
12} per cent (absorbing £474,505 net). 
Since the trading results were an- 
nounced, the Ios. ordinary units have 
gained 3d., to 17s. 9d., to yield £7 Is. 
per cent. 


BLACKWOOD HODGE 
(HOLDINGS) 


” the year to October 31st last, the 
consolidated gross profits of Black- 
wood Hodge (Holdings), the distributors 
of earth-moving equipment, jumped 
from £745,528 to £1,278,806 and the 
chairman, Mr Bernard Sunley, forecasts 
a “satisfactory” result for the current 
financial year. Yet the directors are 
content to leave the ordinary dividend 
unchanged at 10 per cent. 

The reason for this decision is that 
the group has a capital financing 
problem. It is not of the usual kind, 
for the physical development pro- 
gramme is practically complete. But the 
company’s working capital commitments 
have risen steeply and are likely to rise 
still more. And on October 31st, bank 
overdrafts of £2,169,001 swamped a cash 
balance of £307,725. Hence the direc- 
tors’ intentions of changing the name of 
the company, reorganising the board 
and capitalising £700,000 from reserves 
later in the year do not seem to imply 
any radical change in their distribution 
policy. 


Cc. C. WAKEFIELD 


HE sales of C. C. Wakefield, the 

leading independent distributor of 
lubricating oils, which buys its raw 
material from its leading competitors, 
the giant oil companies, advanced last 
year, but its trading profits fell from 
£3,842,727 to £3,353,882 and its ordinary 
dividend was left unchanged at 27} per 
cent. Costs were rising and the com- 
pany absorbed most of the increase. So 
far this year sales have been maintained. 
But if the terms governing the trade of 
“tied garages ” became more restrictive, 
the independent company would have to 
fight hard to keep its place in-the sun. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: 
LAST DEALINGS: 
ACCOUNT DAY: 


June 19 July 3 July 17 
July 2 July 16 Aug. 6 
July 9 July 23 Aug. 13 


M*™ new low points for the year 
were recorded by gilt-edged stocks 
this week as prices drifted to within a 
fraction of the lowest level reached at 
the time of the Suez operation. During 
the week Old Consols and 2} per cent 
Treasury both fell below 50, and losses 
in the nationalisation stocks ranged 
between 4 and % Although industrial 
stocks were affected by the weakness of 
gilt-edged and the earlier decline on Wall 
Street, some sharp rises were registered. 
The advance of 3s. 3d. to 22s. 6d. in 
Boots, on the proposed revaluation of its 
properties, helped to maintain the level 
of The Economist indicator at 222.2. 

Banks again showed small losses, Bar- 
clays losing Is. to 42s. 6d., while Union 
Discount weakened to 44s. 6d. Insur- 
ance shares. strengthened, Victory 
Insurance jumping 6s. 3d. to 67s. 6d. on 
the doubling of the dividend. Stores 
again edged upwards, Hope Brothers 
rising Is. 73d. to 32s. 13d. after the 
increase in dividend, while John Barker 
leapt a further 18s. 3d. to 86s. British 
Oxygen gained 2s. 3d. to 37s. 9d. Paper 
shares weakened following the chair- 
man’s statement at the meeting of A. E. 
Reed, whose shares dropped Is. 6d. to 
44s. xd. before recovering to 44s. 6d. xd. _ 
Tobaccos declined in anticipation of the 
Minister’s statement. Hudson’s Bay 
gained 21s. 6d. to 261s. 6d. on the pl inl! 
to offer shares in the Oil and Gas 
Company. 

Oils were generally lower on balance, 
in spite of a rally on Wednesday. 
Ultramar, however, advanced another 
6s. 15d. to 87s. 9d. ex the capital distri- 
bution and Attock Oil rose 3s. 9d.°to 
56s. 3d. following the increase in divi- 
dend before easing to 53s. 9d. Kaffirs 
rallied to finish higher on balance at 
Wednesday’s close and Ashanti rose 
2s. 3d. to 22s. 3d. Coppers recovered after 
falling sharply with the weakness in 
the metal. Rubbers were again con- 
sistently firm. 


STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
“‘The Economist” Indicator 


1957 


Ord. | Ord. 


ny Yield | Int.t 


June 19 | 204-7 | 5: 35 
20 | 204-9 | 5-35 
21 | 205-2 | 5-34 
24 | 203-3 | 5-39 
25 | 203-2 | 5-39 


26 | 203-9 38 


Bases :—* 1953=100. 


mel Yield % 


Low High Low 
190-5 | 210-4 | 170-0 


222-3 
(June 20) | (Jan. 2) | (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) 


Fixed 2 
Consols 


Yield High 
203°6 

(Jan. 3) 
Low 
161°5 

(Nov. 29) 


High 


207-4 
(May 17) 
Low 


178-9 
(Jan. 1) 


t July 1, 1935=100.  t 1928—100. 
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FUN Net 
Prices, 1957 a DS | price, | Price, | Yield, via, Prices, 1957 | Last Two ORDINARY _ | Price, | ‘Price, | Yield, 
GUARANTEED une - June 26, June 26, June 26, Dividends STOCKS une 19, June 26, June 26, 
1957 1957 1957 -t (a) (b) (c) 1957 1957 1957 
High | Low. _ STOCKS § High | Lo 
_ } | a £ s. “d. Tf “s. d. % | He STEEL & ENGINEERING| |£ s. d. 
97h 953 lwar } Loan 3% 1955. 59...| 96% | 96% 1219 7 | 4 7 111} 83/- | 10/3 7a 8 biBabcock & Wilcox. £1, 10/9 | 70/3 |4 5 5 
92; | 90} [Funding 23% 1956-61....| 92§ | 92% | 3 9 1/412 6/| 12/103) 10/103! 4 a| 10 b\Cammell Laird....5/-| 10/10)| 11/- |6 7 3 
992 98% (Conversion 4% 1957- 58.. 99% | 9931213 3);4 8 81} 29/3 | 22/103} Saj- 5 b|Dorman Long ..... 1| 2 26/- | 27/13 | 51711 
99% | 97} (Serial Funding 2 ie 1957.) 99% | 99% | 3 2 5& | 4 7 81|59/9 | 44/3 a4 10 b\Guest Keen N’fold. il 59/- | 57/9 1413 8 
9613 | 9443 [Conversion 2% 1958-59..| 9644 | 9648 | 311 7/4 8 5i|59/- | 45/6 7 b\Metal Box ........ 55/6* | 54/9} 4 0 5 
93 33 | 9145 |Exchequer 2% 1960..... 934% 93 #} | 3 810};4 9 1] 34- | 26/6 cub 3 aStewarts & Lloyds. Al 29/6* | 30/-* |6 3 5 
96%; | 944 |jExchequer 30; Pee 964 | 9413 0 3);4 9 7472/6 | 61/3 a} 11 6Swan Hunter...... £1; 68/- | 68/9 |41 5 
99 |; 974 (|Conversion 4h% 1962. 98 25 984% 1214 1 | 415 10 | 36/3 30/3 310 6 a\United Steel.......£1; 34/74 | 34/14 | 8 15 10h 
89} 86} ‘Savings Bonds 3% 1955- 65) 87 863 1314 0/5 3 31) 46/-- | 39/9 24a| 730! Vickers ........0.. Al 43/103} 43/6 | 412 0 
845 | 78 (|Funding 3% 1959-69..... 19% | 78% | 4 oT 5 10 1 ay ee wal ELECTRICAL alee laa tee 
, } e / / c! a Assoc ec. Inds. . f 2 / 
923 } 87) [Funding 4% 1960-90..... 878 | 878{\ 184/416 11/55/- | 48/9 | 4 a) 816,Br. Ins. Callenders.£1, 52/9 | 53/6 | 413 5 
81 764 |Savings Bonds 3% 1960-70} 177 763 | 4 2 5 513 6/1) 32/6 | 27/3 433c| 6}a\Decca Record . | 28/- |} 28/- |6 5 0 
-93} 90 j|Exchequer 3% 1962-63. . } 903 90} | 310 4 417 61} 33/3 | 24/- 15 cl 15 clElect. & Mus. Inds.10/- -| 32/9 | 31/99 1414 5 
88} 85} |Exchequer 24% 1963-64. .| 86% 87 | 312 4; 415 102} 60/6 | 48/- 4 a, 10 bdiEnglish Electric ...£1) 59/6 | 60/- |} 413 5 
83 th 78% (Savings Bonds 24% ’64- 67) 793 79 & § G 5 6 41) 59/- | 49/3 93b 7 General Electric ...£1) 55/9 | 55/9 |5 O 5 
113 | 71% (Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75) 724 713/319 6/511 111 | TEXTILES | 
843 | 78; |Funding 3% 1966-68..... | son) 79i* | 4 011/15 9 911 24/18) 19/78] 44\ 6 b'Bradford Dyers... .£1| 19/74 | 19/7} [103 10 
95} 914 ‘\Victory 4%, I9GO-36 46 ees 92% 928 |3 4715 2 3} 28/- | 23/- 2}a) 6}0\Coats, J. & P. ..... oH 25/- 25/3 |618 8 
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80 74 ~=|Treasury 34°, 1979- 81...) 74% 744 1314 1;511 5il 38/44 | 30/103} 106 2al Patons & Baldwins. él 37/14 | 36/103}6 15 8 
713 | 644 Redemption 3% 1986- 96 . 65§ | 648 |3 7 715 3 Ol |  SHops & STORES 
803 | 712? ‘Funding 33% 1999-2004..| 724* 72* 3°3 115 1 312] 22/6 13/9 6 a 10 6|Boots Pure Drug. .5/-} 19/3 22/6 San 2 
81it | 74 ‘Consols 4% after Feb. ft 763 | 7487/3 1 815 7 0144/9 | 34/44] 205 Tha\Debenhams..... :10/- 43/73 | 44/- 16 5 O 
15 68} (War Loan 33% after 1952, 69% | 68% | 218 9/5 2 Sf} 55/4} | 33/3 474) 15 ajGt. Universal ‘ A’. .5/- 55/3 | 55/14 }513 5 
15} | 678 |Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961) 688 | 673 |21910!5 4 8f|57/- | 30/3 | 10a} 20 bMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 56/103) 56/3 [213 5 
65; 58} (Tree is. 4% after Apr. 1966 593 | 58% 219 0/5 3 If} 29/7 | 19/14 12}a| 20 b|United Drapery.. 5/-| 28/103; 29/73 | 5 910 
m 65511 49% iConsols og%........00.- 508* | 503* | 217 41419 8f} 48/3 38/3 13}a! 26%b|Woolworth....... 5/-| 46/74 | 47/9 |4 3 8 
55} 49} 'Treas. 24% after Apr. °75, 504 50 2 LUIS § of Motors & AIRCRAFT | 
96} 914 |Br. Electric 44% 1967- :;| 92} 912? |310 7} 512 117) 21/6 | 18/13 33a) 63d Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 18/9 |} 18/9 |5 6 8 
1 80% | 73 |Br. Electric 3° 1968-73..| 73 73t |4 1 7/513 11| 8/7| 6/63 | 840) Nil a\British Motor..... 5/-| 8/1b | 8/3315 2 3 
| 18} 70? (Br. Electric 3% 1974-77. ‘| | Tk 70g |317 9}510 32} 39/13 | 30/3 24a} 5 b\Ford Motor ....... £1) 36/9 37/3 40 8 
92% | 85} Br. Electric 44% 1974-79.| 853 | 854 |3 8 9|5 9101} 41/6 | 32/- 7 6| 3 a\Hawker Siddeley. ..£1| 39/9 | 40/44] 419 0 
| 81} 743 (Br. Electric 34% 1976-79.| 754 748 |314 1)510 5/1} 52/ 41/9 10 c} 123c\Leyland Motors... .£1) 50/9 51/- 418 0 
| 90} 85) |Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 ..... 85} 85+ |313 1|512 311217 108/43 5 a 15 biRolls-Royce....... £1/119/- /118/14 | 3 710 
87} 814 (Br. Gas 33% 1969-71 ....} 81} 81 |315 9}510 Ti 7/9 5/114} 12 ci 8 ciStandard Motor...5/-| 6/74 | 7/3 |510 4 
i 123 64} (Br. Gas 5% "1990-95... 65% 644 |3 8 0/5 3 ll SHIPPING | 
80% 73 = /Br. Transport 3% 1968- 73) 73} 734 |}4 1 7)513 11) 46/13 | 38/- 64a) 11 d5|Brit.&Com’wealth10/-| 43/9* | 43/9* | 4 0 0 
8&j | 81} (Br. Transport 4°, 1972-77, 82} 81§ |311 6|510 41] 27/9 | 23/6 SG 8 Gian... .caccccex 1| 26 26/- | 26/- {8 9 3 
125 64} (Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 653* | 643* | | 3 12 615 6 81} 38/- | 32/4 3a} 5 OP & O Defd........ £1) 32/6 | 33/- | 417 0 
, 50 38/3 3ai 605A taro a 50, 48/3 |}314 8 
/- | 38/ a \Assoc. Port. Cem {~ 
24 18/6 20 a| a Group. . ya 24/9 | 24/9 . * 5 
/ | We . a 
Prices, 1957 DOMINION, Price, | Price, | Yield, |72/- | 68/9 | 4¢a| 8 0[Br Aluminium 22. f1| 68/6 | 61/6 | 311 3 
i—---—| CORPORATION AND June 19, June 26, June 26, | 46/44 | 37/9 | +20 c| t5alBr. Amer. Tob. ..10/-| 39/6tt| 38/-tt] 617 54 
High | Low | FOREIGN BONDS | 1957 | 1957 | 1957 24/9 as * 17}0|B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. .5/-| 24/3 24/- 5 4 3 
—— — Ss oooaaaaSS = / / a} 6 OBr. Oxygen ....... £1) 35/6 | 37/ 
| ' z S. ea 7 
} 81} | 76} |Australia 34% 1965-69 ............ ' amp | re | 539 O17} 31'4o) $8) 2 funy Reber eta lee ite 
974 91 |Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80....; Q1z 91 514 41 ) meee ; 
{ 46/6 | 38/10} 4a b\Imp. Chemical.....£1 a 6 | 44/44|410 3 
75% 693 S. Rhodesia 23% /0 196 65- 70 eeccccoccs 70 69% 5 19 ol 50/6 } 37/- 83a! 1816 Im Tobacco ry 0/6 38 6 10 18 3 
874 | 81} |N. Zealand 4% 1976-78............ | 82 814 |510 8/ jb\Imp. Tobacco ..... 
0 5222 =61$191_~—s | $3- 75c\$3- T5c\Int’l. Nickel... .n.p.v. $209 $202 ao 6 7 
/ 105 | 100} {L.C.C. 53% , 1977 Mesa ca siukiwatee al | 100} 100¢ | 5 9 Gel z6 79 30/9 5 b 2ha\ J. Lucas (Inds.). £1] 33/73 | 34/3 | 4 7 8 
H 933 89} |Agric. Mortgage i Se ee 90 89} 514 61 a | taal) ged 2s a | ; 
f ome 19/3 | 12/43 a 15 #; b| Monsanto Chem...5/-| 18/9 | 18/7$ | 312 57 
H 69} 60 Met. Water Board ‘B 5% 1934- 2603 60} 60 5 8 41 18/3 15/1 0} a’ Ranks 10/- 17/9 16/9 |519 5 
| 193 723 ‘German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5%)..; 742 715} | oa | _ ila * * 
11691 | 164° 'Japan 5°, 1907 (Enfaced 165) | 165° | 55/6 | 44/ 8 al 10 dA. E. Reed... .. £1} 45/6* | 44/6" | 7 310 
. apan CON os cca esa’ 15/98 | 13/1 20 c| 224 c\Sears Hidgs. ‘A’. .15/- 15/68 15/6 z 5 2 
i / | 60/ 12 6b = 4haiTate & Lyle ciacemas £1\ 66/- 6 /- 
/ : 69/- | 57/6 Thb 7ha\Tube Investments. .£1) 66/3 | 65/9 | 411 3 
Spices, 1969 | Lest T | Price, | Price, | Yield, }142/- {106/48 | 224 5 a\Turner & Newall. ..£1/139/6 [142/- | 317 5 
i Dividends ORDINARY ner, iyuncas, June 26, ms |G i SS fatty nilever Ltd... .. ia 14/6 [11/6 | 3 3 10 
— i } > aan /- t ia Jnite olasses .10/- / 8 /- 
| (a) (b) (e) STOCKS =f 1957 1957 |” 1957 
H High | Low Mines, ETc. 
7 : silat aoe i. —.}133/- /115/- 20a _ 50 dAnglo- American . 10/-1123/9 |120/- '516 8 
*% | % Banks & DiscouNT | £ s. d. | 29/- | 24/- ¢24a’ +10 b\Cons. Tea & Lands. £1) 25/3 | 25/- \17 710 
30/9 | 19/6 2a 7 bBk.Ldn. &S.Amer.f{1 30/6 | 30/6 |518 © 106/3 92/6 80 a 120 b\De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-|101/3 \106/3 |9 8 2 
41/3 | 42/- 5a 7 b Barclays Bank..... £1 43/- | 42/6 |5 1211 | 26/3 | 19/9 5 a|Doornfontein. .-10/-| 21/3* | 20/9* eee 
35/3 | 29/3 4b 4 aBarclays D.C.O. ...£1 31/9 31/6 | 5 1 7 4} 12/103 10/- 30 c 30 c\London Tin...... 4/-| 10/103} 1l1/- 1018 3 
40/- | 34/6 73a, s-' 74b. Chartered Bank....£1 36/3 | 37/- | 8 2 2 13% 10% 11236 25 a\Nchanga Cons. ....f1] 10% | 103 13 110n 
B51/3 | 45/- os | © Gidopes Dees ....<- A 45/- | 45/6 | 514 4g} 55/74 45/- 40 6 50 aiPresident Brand ..5/-| 50/6 | 51/46 | 814 9 
13/3 | 65/- 9a! 9 bMidland Bank..... 65/6 | 65/- |510 9424/9 18/3 25 6 8a: Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 18/9 | 20/3 ane 
40/6 | 33/6 5a 5 bNat. Discount ‘B’. A 34/- | 33/6 |519 5 | 59/6 | 46/- 124a’ 30 b United Sua Betong.{1) 56/6 | 56/9 1419 5 
HO1/6 | 44/6 6]a 6} Union Discount. . Al 45/- | 44/6 |512 41] 77/6 | 58/14! 406 40 aWestern Holdings 5/-| 66/10) 68/1 | 517 5 
- NSURANCE | 
em by a ine Union 5/- 18/- | 78/- | 414 0 
a b Legal & General ...f1) 26 7 . ° 
a} | 19 | 420s 190 Spee: “A ist | it 1678 8 New York Closing Prices 
3 4% 39} ($125 ct132}c Prudential ‘A’..... £1 39} 403 513 0 _ ; , See 
F BREWERIES, Etc. | June | June June | June ; June } June 
24/- '106/- | 33 6 10 aiBass ............. £1123/- |123/6- | 619 3 |_19 | 26 | 19 | 26 | 19 | 26 
_ re 21/6 | 1146 6 a'Distillers......... 6/8 25/45 | 25/14 | 4 12 10 “$ 1 $ $ | $ | $ | $s 
85, 6 | 3T/- 15 b 10 aGuinness........ 10/-| 43/6 | 43/3 | 515 9 [Can. Pacific ..}| 35$ | 34% J|Am. Viscose. .| 393 | 39 [{nt’l. Nickel. .|1063 '104% 
iy 9/6 | 63/6 Ta 11 b Whitbread OT ewan £1) 85/- | 84/6 |513 8 IN.Y. Central . 33} | 32) [Beth. Steel...) 48 | 48} |National Dist.| 26% | 26} 
1137 OIL | Pennsylvania.; 203 | 20$ (Chrysler .....| 76} 753 (Sears Roebuck) 25} | 25} 
119 } 30/- +5 a 10 b British Petroleum. .{1) cv. 166/3 3 210 jAmer. Tel. . (1744 \171 [Crown Zeller. 153 | 53 7 ae 88 85 
¢ (agit | 83/9 Sa) 17}>'Burmah .......... £1:117/6 {114/44 | 3.18 8 StandardGas.| 3} | 3} |DuPontdeNm. 194 1192 Btd. Oil of N.J. 675 | 653 
isk if} 74a) 174d/Royal Dutch... ..20 f.| £224 | 622 2 2 8 |WesternUnion: 18} | 18} |Ford Motors. .| 54} | 544 JU.S. Steel... 61 | 68k 
88 /9 4 1} a a| f13gbiShell ............. £1/212/6 1208/9 | 3 2 5 |Alumin’m Ltd. 48} | 48} Gen. Elect....| 68 | 67} |West’house E e| 65 
vs 43 | aid NE 6 ccna 10/-| 81/7}*| 87/9* | Am. Smelting.| 59% | 604 [Gen. Motors . | 428 |-424 [Woolworth. 42} | ab 
X dividend. + Tax free. 






§ (b) Final dividend. 
(!) To latest date. 











(c) Year’s dividend. 
(m) After Rhodesian tax. 





¢ Assumed average life approx. 10 years. 
(e) To earliest date. 


(f) Fiat wae 


ss tax at 8s. 
(g) On 13%. 














6d. 


inf. f 
(4) On 15%. 















¢ Ex per 






(t) On 15% tax free. 













(a) Interim dividend, 


(j) On 133%. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 
World Trade ............... April 20th 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages This week Western Europe: 
I S I Production and Consumption June 8th Production and Trade June 22nd 
Manpower...... peenaentauasnns es» June 15th British Commonwealth....... June 8th 
External Trade June 22nd Western Europe : 


Financial Statistics............. This week Prices and Money a June 15th 
Industrial Profits ...... April 20th United States......... sccasccsss: wae WEEE 





Prices and Wages 


1954 | 1955 1957 (*) 


mid-June June 12 | June 19 | June 26] June 4 | June 11 | | June 18 | June 05 


WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator : 
MESS csicsassusekeunes eens eee 
NN eh ckusa eens iepneee en . 
Fibres ..... ‘sib eeneeee seeneaiee sew 


SSERET TOONS 000s oveccieewe ieceeetee 








"Monthly averages 


BRITISH WHOLESALE _ 1954 | 1955 bs 1956 | 
PRICES Seen eee 
Materials used in: June 30, 
Non-food manufacturing (exc!. tuel).. 1949=100 . 152°4 156-2 
Mechanical engineering : 168- 177-3 
Electrical machinery : 185- 190-0 
Building and civil engineering : : 142-4 
House building : ° 142-3 
Products of : 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel).. : : 135-6 
Food manufacturing : ; 148-1 
Commodities : 
Cotton, raw 





Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future 
Softwood, imported 
Copper, ex-warehouse 


UK RETAIL PRICES 
All items(?) 
Food 


WAAeAG Te ACW 


Clothing 
Fuel and light 
Household durable goods 


SOO: oa cchuuwenseSeeee seen ebaus 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer spending) 1938=1 


UK FERMS OF TRADE 
import prices : 

All items 

Food, drink and tobacco 

Basic materials 
Export prices : 

MRR oni cts cee ek mea eae 

All manufactures............0..00. 





Engineering products 

Textiles (excluding clothing) 
Terms of trade : 

Ratio of import to export prices 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952=10 


UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates : Jar. 31, 
|1956= 100 


Weekly earnings : (*) 
All workers 
Men 
Waimen 


All workers 
Men 
Women 


1) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (?) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 
1938 with the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (8) For a rough conve rsion 


to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-561. (4) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. (°) Revised figures 
for May 28th; food 96-7 and fibres 96-9 





aE Ene ener 


ee 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months.except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 





Average weekly 

































Tholesale prices Consumer prices External prices Stock earnings in 
—— manufacturing 
All Heres All fen | “ “ ‘  ‘ Terms Com- — At | At 
com- . othing | Housing mport xport of posite current | 1956 
modities | products | items trade index prices | prices 
1947-49= 100 1948= 100 1939= 100 $ 
a , nisenpinenainiienaniseiial a : 
$939 scrsccawes sietaesuee 50-1 ‘3-5 59-4 47-1 52-5 | 76-1 42 48 | 88 100-0 23:86 | 46-69 
W955 ..cceecccecccccsccces 110-7 ,89°6 114-5 110-9 103-7 120-0 119 | 102 117 304-6 76-52 77-69 
ROOS <thedstcovetecneds ees 114-3 *88-4 116-2 111-7 105-5 | 121-7 123 107 115 345-0 . 79-99 
1957, January............. 116-9 89-3 118-2 112- 106-4 123-8 124 112 111 2 81-03 
WR a itecnces 117-0 88-8 118-7 113- 106-1; 124-5 125 | 112 112 1 80-64 
» March......cccscccee 116-9 88-8 118-9 113-2 106-8; 124-9 126 | 113 112 “§ 80-36 
ip Maia Te ree ecoxs 117-2 90-6 119-3 113-8 106-5 | 125-2 eae ia ene 6 79-83 
gg a cee a cecwes 117-1 89-5; 119-6 a ve ana ae ae 2 sea 









PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 



























































eon Manufacturing production Building® Civilian employment ! 
nationa | — - - ; TT 
product |; eo Durable goods Non-durable goods pene nad Unem- 
5 meer pro- “_ are \Chemicalsseasonally ee ‘carne IE 
Ss i Jehi } ti astionatea é : 1oy- Ss ‘* 
a Guction Total Metals — Total — ssieadal — force | ment labour 
Tate 7 jt ii products} rates | __ |, 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100: seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands % rate 
ciaiaeeicgeaiinaiamata ca tenieasisiin eet teeta - Segara aes ice es ad 1 
BOO 6 0ncsedsetswee wees ces 91-1 58 |: 49 54 | 47 | 66 80 49 8-2 55,230 45,750 | 17-2 
BOO cveweds esas wena chan 390-9 139 155 140 203 126 109 159 44-6 65,847 | 63,193 | 4-0 
DOG ictespoadtevestseev se 412-4 3143 159 138 199 129 108 167 46-1 67,530 64,979 | 3°8 
a ee 146 164 144 221 131 104 174 46-8 65,821 | 62,578 | 4-9 
ee, ee 427-1 146 164 143 224 131 105 172 46-2 66,311 | 63,190 | 4-7 
a. eer sre 145 162 137 222 131 105 171 46-7 66,746 | 63,865 4-3 
a ere sis 144 161 136 217 | 130 104 172 46-7 66,951 | 64,261 -4-0 
oe. RO camecegeweneses wae 143 | 160 | 134 213 | 130 | 103 173 46-9 67,893 65,178 | 4-0 
TRADE 
Personal | All business ? | Total retail ? Imports for US consumption | se SS Volume of trade 
con- | P P | merchandise 
sumption Le nO Cn ens ee eon een e erae Een 
Annual | | Crude | Semi- Finished . 
joten | Sales Stocks Sales Stocks Total niente .tattel Total goods Imports | Exports 








$ billion; seasonally adjusted $ million 


1948=100 


(ieentetseeeeeeeaws ous 67-6 10-8 20-1 | 3°5 | 5-5 62 | 41 | i 139 76 | 53 
DUE i. cxsiannceotdewiaween 254-0 51-7 82-2 | 15-5 23°9 237 231 782 134 120 
BP io scceveeunenece eeeeuee 265-7 54-0 88-5 16-0 23°9 |, 256 250 911 143 141 
1956, December. .... rwewies 270-95 55-8 88-5 16-5 23-9 253 268 , 1,022 143 176 
BOOT, SUMED 0 5cé<eesesees 56:6 88-6 16-4 24-0 260 264 ; 873 151 145 
jp PODEUIED ii kevenceccs 275-0 56:2 88-9 16-4 23-9 228 231 : 828 135 138 
eer er rere 55-7 89-1 16-3 23-7 265 266 q 1,177 150 183 
te PEC dks se ee ewes ees dea 55-5 89-2 16-3 23-7 oat ees 1,036 ae sad 
ie MO ivosecadcdeaacke june ii “a 16-4 ae vas 
















Personal income Consumer credit 











Banking statistics’ | Budget expenditure* Bond yields 



































: | ae. a Surplus 3-month | Taxable | Corporate 
Total panne ae Total Instal- | Invest- | Loans Total or Treasury | Govt. Aaa 
ee — 7, | deficit | bills | bonds | bonds 
" § billion; seasonally |  § billion; | §$ billion; T  sdiiecaaai 
adjusted annual rates end of period end of period Per cent per annum 
ze ) amend Be : nearer 
EOS ss cnwendenaeeaneeeene 72-9 46-6 4-3 7-22 4-50 23°4 | 17-2 90; — 3-9 0-023 | ‘shi 3-01 
Se svascusneuawedunans<e 306-1 217-4 11-7 38-65 29-02 78-3 | 82-6 64:6 | — 4-2 1-753 2-80 3:06 
PO ic ceenesasnanaueens 325-2 232-4 11-6 41-86 31-55 714-8 90-3 66-5 | + 1-6 2-658 | 3-06 3°36 
1956, December..........-: 334-0} 240-3 11-6 41-86 31-55 74°8 90-3 5:7 — 0:3 3-230 3-43 3-75 
1967, January ....cececdees 335-0 240-2 11-7 40-92 31-30 73-9 88-9 6-1) — 1-3 3-210 3°33 3-77 
yp PODIGIEY « 6ic Cucacacs 336°6 241-2 11-7 40-51 31-23 73-2 89-3 5-7} + 0-4 3-165 3-20 3-67 
os) ROME Sckcidesnsetes 338-1 242-0 11-7 40-50 31-27 72-2 90-6 5-6; + 5-2 3-140 3-25 3-66 
aiteGinta Visca tee 3} 242-4 11-7 41-02 31-53 74-0 |} 91-0 6-0} — 1-7 3:113 3-30 3-67 
ee Tere 4} 242-3} 11-7 ne ie er oe - iI wis 3-042 3-39 | 3:74 


| 


(') 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. From January, 1957, as a result of a change in definition some 200,000 to 300,000 
persons temporarily laid off or waiting to start new jobs formerly classed as employed are subsequently classed as unemployed. _(*) 1939 figures not 
Strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of period. (*) All commercial banks. (‘) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended 
june 30th. (®) Figure for fourth quarter. (*) Revised series; 1939 not strictly comparable with rest of series. 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended June 22, 1957, there was an 
“above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £26,462,000 compared with a deficit of 
£33,828,000 in the previous wgek and a deficit of 
£13,802,000 in the corresponding period of last year- 
There was a net expenditure “‘below-line” last week 
of £3,652,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist, 
of £124,951,000 (£168,739,000 in 1956-57). 


| Week 
ended 


April 1, 
Esti- 1956 
mate, to 
1957-58 | June 23, 
1956 


April 1, ] Week 


ended 


18,475 
1,200: 
3,300) 
1,300 


Ord. Revenue 

Income Tax....... \2176,250 
DUGG 5.< sci dn ness 149,000 
Death Duties ..... 170,000 
Stamps 60,000 
Profits Tax, EPT &, 

es 2255s aces es 
Other Inland Rev. 

NE oo snk 50% 


273,450 
23,3500 
43,100 
15,200 


17,033 
1,300 
3,100 
1,200 


238,997 | 
22,500 | 
41,600 | 
14,200 | 

37,600 


33,600 | 1,400 


110 


351,007 


274,561| 276,694 
183,495| 194110 


50 


392,700 


Total Inland Rev..|2810,750 


25,673 


Customs 21,879 
3,940) 


1204,250 
912,850 
Total Customs andj .- 
Excise j2117,100] 458,056 


10 153} 


470,804 


Motor Duties 93,000 11,255 
PO (Net Receipts). 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous 


20,000 
31,000 
32,000 


3,000 | 

3,400 | 

2,377 
11,526 


9,000 
3,800 
8,201 
49,040 

839,520 | 944,800 


D917 400 Dr6400 
7 268 
1,282) 1,726 
45,509 50,020 





Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. . 
Other Cons. Fund . 
Supply Services . 


160,287] 160,474] 5,038| 6,133 
69,000 


10,000 


10,696 
1,046 
787,211 


959,240 1021,294 
6,400 | 


163)... 
6 | 55,520 69,840 
58,721 75,972 
590510 
a ee 
13,802 26,462 | 
5,586, 3,652 


Sinking Funds .... 6,358 
“« Above-line” 


Deficit 126,120) 82,853 


42,619 42,098 


Total Surplus or Deficit ... .| 168,739| 124,951 |17,388 30,114 
Net Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 
Savings Certificates - 900| — 3000 | 
Defence Bonds . . 353} 715 | 
Premium Savings Bonds. . oe . | 38) 


1,686) 1,572 | 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


inka Ways and Means | 

Treasury Bills Adcatiies _ 

s | Total 

| Floating 
Bank of | Debt 


England | 


Public 


Tender Depts. 


Tap 


| United States $... 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


= approach of the half-year end, 
when banks and other institutions 
still call loans for “window dressing,” 
contributed to a tightening of credit in 
Lombard Street in the middle of the 
week. On Wednesday heavy withdrawals 
of funds were made, and despite fairly 
large special help one or two discount 
houses had to take loans at Bank rate, 
though for a very small amount. Rates 
on overnight loans ranged up to 3% per 
cent; two months’ maturities changed 
hands at 333 and 33 per cent. The market 
had also been in the Bank for a very small 
amount on Monday. 

The Treasury bill rate fell again 
slightly at the tender on Friday of last 
week. The discount houses raised their 
common bid by 1d. to £99 os. 9d. per 
cent. This move does not appear to have 
been followed by most outside applicants ; 
and as total applications dropped further, 
by £15 million to £395 million, whilst the 
offer was raised by £10 million to £250 
million, the allotted portion of the 
market’s bid rose from 40 to §9 per cent, 
its highest this year. At yesterday’s 
tender the offer was £260 million, £10 
million more than matching maturities. 

The Treasury bill rate in New York this 
week dropped back from 3.404 per cent, 
its highest since the early thirties, to 3.231 
per cent. 

The Bank return shows an outflow of 
notes of £5.0 million in the week to 
Wednesday. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


Bank rate (from E 


53%, 17/2/57) 
Deposit rates (inax.) 


| Discount rates 

Bank bills : 60 days . 
3 months 

4 months 

6 months 


0 
5 
3 


3 
34-35 
+ 


i 
St 
3g 


Discount houses... 

(Call money.) 
Money Day-to-day. . 
Short periods..... 
Treas. bills 2 months 
3 months 


Fine trade bills: 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


Official 
Rates 


June 26 


Jurte 20 | June 21 


2-79 -2- 
12-66 yh 2: 

983} 
12-21% 


140-40- 


2-78-2-82 | 2-794-2-79} 
‘ 2-66 -2-664 


9834-9853 


| Canadian $ <n 
| French Fr | 972-65-987-35 
Swiss Fr. 112-15 # -12-33,J12- 2145-12-21} 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 140-40- 
141-05 140-45 


7 
6 
983 
21- 


140 





1956 
June 23 3,300-0 1,173-6 4,753-3 
1957 | 
Mar. 23 | 
31 | 


” 


6 
13 
20 
27 


April 


4 
ll 
18 
25 


Dutch Gid 

| W. Ger. D-Mk. .. 
| Portuguese Esc 

| Italian Lire 

| Swedish Kr..... 
| Danish Kr 
Norwegian Kr. ... 


10-56 
.}11-67 % 
} 80-00 
1736§- 
14-373 
19-194 
19-85 


10-72 }10-653-10-653 
11-84 43}11-71 
80-15 
17623 
14-592 
19-48} 
20-15 


}10-65; 
11-71}}11-71 
80-00-80-15 | 80-00 
1747 -17474 | 1745} 
14-443-14-451)14-44} 
19-39$-19- 39} 19-393 
19-98}-19-98},19-983 


80- 


19- 


United States $ 

CINE sok onan s@bswaannae on 
[PRON EE. 5.x ciwindnccoateceeee 
Swiss Fr. 

Belgian Fr 

Dutch Gld. 
iW 

Italian Lire 
| Swedish Kr 

Danish Kr 


3 
8 


ac. pm-—ke. 


&c. pm 
pin-fe. dis’ 
8-13 dis 
4-le. pm 


th ¢ 


i 


c. pm 1$-I1c. 
par-3 dis 
14-36 pm 
2-16 pm 

lo pm-16 dis 

| 


Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... 
| 


250/7} 250/8} 


9k 
6 i 
2 


213,12-213 


10-664 10-66 
11-715,11-71 


1746} 
14-45 14-443 


19-98% 19-98% 


fc. pm 


15-20 dis 
1$-lc. pm 
*® pm 
pm 
}-lpf. yn | 1f-14pf. pin 
par-3 dis 
1$-46 pm 
2-16 pm 
16 pm-1lo dis | 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


June 27, 
| 1956 


(£ million) June 19, | June 26, 


Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation...... i 
Notes in banking dept.... 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities re 
Gold coin and bullion .... 
Coin other than gold coin. 


Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts 
Bankers 
Others 


Securities : 
Government 
Discounts and advances .. 


Total .... 
Banking department reserve. 


5-7 


“* Proportion ” 


| ™® Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555,000 
Fiduciary issue increased to £2,000 million from £1,975 illion 


on June 5, 1957. 


TREASURY BILLS 
Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 


Date of ——————- 
Tender 


Allotted 
at Max 
Rate* 


Average 
Rate of 


Offered APPHEA | snotted 
Allotment 


5 
June 22 


1957 
Mar. 22 
29 391- 
410- 
415- 
41l1- 
359- 


” 


5 
12 
18 
26 


April 


” 


Aan ow 


366: 
360- 
368- 
378: 
357- 


10 
lj 
24 
31 | 


©Seoo5 SoOo0c0 CO 


June 7 | 
. =| 
oo aa | 


451- 
409- 
394- 


m WP uUnNakewo wowor 
ase ‘ 


Coo CO000 Sooo CS 
HON ABOKoOG 


* On June 21st tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Os. 9d. ser ured 
| 59 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offering 
| this week was for £260 million at 91 day bills. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Market Rates: Spot 


June 22 


June 25 June 26 


June 24 | 
| 
-79 2-794, -2-79 
2-662 | 2-664-2-663 | 2-653-2-66 
9833 9823-983 | 9823-9823 | 
12-212 12-214-12-21}'12- 20% -12-214.12-21 - 12-21} 

140-35- 140-273 140-25 

140-45 140-32} 140-30 
10-66} 10-653 10-66 10-66 - 10-66} 
11-71},11-703 11-7023 11-70} 11-70% 
80-15 | 80-00 80-15 , 80-00 80-15 
1746} | 17444 1745} 1746} 1746% 
14°45 14-443 14-443 14-44} 14-45 
19-39% 19-39 -19-39} 19-382-19-38; 19 19:39 
19-982 19-98-19-982 19-98 -19-98} 19-98 -19: 98% 


One Month Forward Rates 


9 


[2-79 2 
2-66} 


9834 


2°79 -2-79} |2- 


140: 40- 
“45 140-40 
10-66 |10-653 
11-70} 11-70} 
80-15 80-00 
1745} | 17443 
14-45 14-441 


15 | 80-00 


1745} 
39319-3923 


ys 


t-f&c. pm #-} c.pm pm 
dis 4c. pm-fe. dis| 4c. pm- fe. dis! ke. pm—fe. disfe. pr he dis 
15 20 dis 20-25 dis 16. 21 dis 15 20dis 
14-1le. pm | 14 1c. pm 
}-* pm i St 1 pu 
1s-le. pm 2- Lic. pm 
1}-1jpf. pm 13-1} pt. pa 
I par-3 dis par 3 dis 
14-36 pm 2-146 pm 2 1h pm 
2-16 pm 2-16 pm 2 lo pa 
16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-1o dis » palo dis 


Gold Price at Fixing 
* 250/8 | 


{-jc. pm s 


} 1}-lc. pm 
| _t-% pm 
| 1}-ljc. pm 
| 1?-lipf. pm ipf. pm 
| 3 3 dis 
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We are all individuals 


WN ry 





but some are more individual than others 


/ 


a 


ii} 


That’s just as true of business houses as 

it is of people. Martins Bank is a case in point, 

, for it’s a bank with a definite personality 

/ of its own. Although there are over 600 branches, 
Martins’ system of decentralization—with 

District Offices acting as local Head Offices— 

fosters particularly close and friendly relations 

with its customers and also makes for quick decisions. 


MartinsBank..... 


Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 
District Head Offices: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne whe 
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< 
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< 
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U 
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Fourpence to phone the 
Philippines 


SUSIE rer leet 


When you do business with the Far East, sheer 





distance puts you at a disadvantage. How can 


you establish agencies, investigate markets, and 


puerta =~ 


get to know your customers from twelve 
thousand miles away? What about cunsencies? 






GEGR. Licences? Quotas? 










If you live in London you can find out for 





BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK fourpence : the cost of a call to our London office. 


For ours is the largest British banking service 
in the Far East. We have an intimate knowledge 






of trading conditions through 13 countries 







Every description of Domestic and from Bombay to Tokyo, and that knowledge is 


Foreign Banking Business transacted available to you whenever you need it. 





Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401 Telex No. 052/3321 


THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 


BANKING CORPORATION 
















Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzer Platz 


Cable Address: ‘‘Bayverein” Phone: 27741 Telex No. 06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37, Maximilianstrasse 


Cable Address: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681/84 Telex No. 053/820 
















HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
















LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET * EC3 


Mansion House 8541 









More than 85 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the world 





Offices in Europe and the United States, and throughout the Far East 
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WHAT’S NEW 


' 
IN NEW ZEALAND? Ae an. Wureator 


—not a speculator 

2 For the latest authoritative 
information on the Dominion you need look no further 

consult us. Whatever your than the Leicester Permanent 
interest — commercial or Building Society ; capital 
touristic — our expert services 
and the wide facilities provided 
by our 370 Branches and (Income Tax paid), 
Agencies, and a special Trade no costs, easy withdrawals. 
Enquiries Department at 


security, 34°% interest 


i free booklet, ‘ Savings and Investments ’. 
Wellington are at your disposal. Write for free boo Savings and 


Y For News of New Zealand call on 


| ) GUO DAUM T 
BANK OF NEW ZEALAND BUILDING SOCIETY 


Y 
Head Office: Wellington, New Zealand Y Branches also in Melbourne and Assets exceed £41,500,000. © Reserves exceed £2,620,000 
General Manager: R. D. Moore Teen ee 


; as dney ( Australia); Suva 
London Office: 1 Queen Victoria Sydney ( ); ° HEAD OFFICE: WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER. 


Street, E.C.4 Lautoka, Labasa, Ba and Nadi | . 
Manager: AR. Frethey , ,’ LONDON OFFICE: FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE, W.1. 


Assistant Manager: A. E. Abel ( Fiji) and Apia (Samoa) | 


inbiitienetemntnimennncenigitenee ees ee ve 


You'll find the answer in 
‘THE STANDARD BANK REVIEW’ 


This informative publication— issued monthly — contains 
current facts and figures about economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions throughout South, Central and East 
Africa. 

A copy of this helpful booklet will gladly be sent to 
any who contemplate extending or developing their interests 
in Africa. Please address your request to the Secretary. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


HEAD OFFICE 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET & 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON EC4 
LONDON WALL BRANCH: 63 LONDON WALL, EC2 


T END BRANCHES 
9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, WC2 & SUFFOLK HOUSE, 117 PARK LANE, W1 


750 offices throughout South, East and Central Africa 
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CANADA 









Looking ahead to: 


You would be wise to take every 
precaution against burglary, but 1 a) cod @) 
if, after all, thieves break through 

and steal, your final safeguard 


against financial loss is a ‘ Royal’ 
Burglary Insurance Policy. 





May we send you particulars? 


Head Offices 
1 North John St. 24/28 Lombard St. i “ : 
LIVERPOOL 2 | LONDON, E.C.3. e Forest industry production will double by 1980 


e Aluminium production five times present output 
e Uranium production will double 


t 


Now that some authoritative estimates of Canada’s 
future growth have been established by the Gordon 
: Royal Commission, it is obvious that the country will 
Geared to Give.. be undergoing constant economic changes during the 
EFFICIENT next 25 years. Any period of change demands con- 
MODERN BANKING enone attentiam Ana with our handveds of Beanehen 
in Canada maintaining close association with all 
Saad phases of Canada’s economic life, we will be in an 
excellent position to offer any manufacturer with 
market expansion plans in Canada such accurate and 
valuable information as: 


AT MORE THAN 
700 OFFICES 


@ MARKET STATISTICS 

@ INFORMATION ON PLANT SITES 

@ DATA ON MARKET DISTRIBUTION 
@ INCORPORATION PROCEDURE 


THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA 


AND 


TORONTO"DOMINION | 
THE COMMERCIAL BANK 


OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED Ets 


London Office: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 





Telephone Monarch 8747-9. Telex No. 2-2652. TRS CANS THAT touEr aucas 
West End Branch: 34 Piccadilly, W.1. 2 — 
Telephone Regent 0646-8. London, England Branch: 3 King William St., EC4 


2-8 New York Agency, 28 Broadway, N.Y.4. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY 


LIMITED 


69th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING JULY 17, 1957 


CHAIRMAN: J. P. SAVAGE 


FURTHER INCREASE IN TURNOVER AND PROFITS 
REVALUATION OF PROPERTIES AND CONTINUED 


RETAIL DEVELOPMENT 


MR J. P. SAVAGE STRESSES THE HARMFUL EFFECTS OF THE 


The sixty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Boots Pure Drug Company Limited will 
be held on July 17th at Nottingham. The 
following, in an abridged form, is the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr J. P. Savage, 
which has been circulated with the Report 
and Accounts for the year ending March 31, 
1957 : 


TURNOVER AND 
PROFITS 


Our sales exceeded £72} million, an in- 
crease of over 8 per cent. 


Our profits for the year amounted to 
£4,754,998 compared with £4,390,637. In 
addition we received certain payments 
under the National Health Scheme relat- 
ing to previous years which after pro- 
vision for tax amounted to £135,869. Despite 
the difficulties of the last year we have 
once again—for the seventh year in 
succession—been able to show an increase 
in our profits. 


The provision for tax shows an increase 
from £2,309,661 to £2,643,671. The = 
profit of the group, including the back pa 
ments to which I have referred, is £2, 191.8: 828 
compared with £2,029,454. The net profit 
of Boots Pure Drug Company Limited 
amounts to £1,994,377, compared with 
£1,736,015. 


The balance brought forward amounts to 
£256,596 and tax provision no longer re- 
quired to £34,154. This maks a total avail- 
able of £2,285,127. 


DIVIDEND AND 
RESERVES 


We propose paying a final dividend of 
10 per cent making a total of 16 per cent 
for the year compared with 14 per cent last 
year. This absorbs in all £942,080 net, 
compared with £824,320 last year. 


We recommend that £900,000 should be 
placed to general reserve and £140,000 
appropriated for Depreciation on freehold 
properties. We propose as before placing to 
capital reserve the tax relief in respect of 
Investment Allowances amounting to £23,200 
for the Parent Company and £36,450 for the 
Subsidiaries. After deducting dividends paid 
and proposed, this leaves £224,216 to be 
carried forward to next year. Profits 
retained by the Subsidiaries amounted to 
£197,451. 


PROSPERITY 
BONUS 


We.have always felt that both staff and 
shareholders ought to share in the prosperity 


* the 


PROFITS TAX 


of the business. We propose increasing the 
ordinary dividend paid to the shareholders 
and we propose repeating and extending the 
Prosperity Bonus paid to the staff. For staff 
with more than 30 years’ service the bonus 
will be two weeks’ pay and for the rest of 
staff one week’s pay. More than 
2, 500 of the staff have completed 30 
years’ service and will benefit from the addi- 
tional payment. 


It is a source of real personal pleasure 
to myself and my colleagues that we are able 
to express in this tangible form our 
appreciation of the way the staff have 
worked to build up the business and I 
am sure that our shareholders join us in this 
appreciation. 


STOCK INVESTMENT 


It is inevitable in a business so widespread 
and varied as ours that a very large amount 
of capital is required to finance our trading 


stocks. The figure at the end of the year was 
£14,365,459. This is £1 million less than 
last year although our sales increased by £54 
million. This represents an important 
advance in the constant effort we make to 
improve the use and return we get from the 
money invested in stocks, 


EXPENDITURE 


We have been faced with substantial 
increases in our running costs, but I am 
happy to say that our total expenses 
expressed as a percentage to turnover were 
lower in 1956-57 than for the previous year. 


We set ourselves a target at the beginning 
of the year of £2,500,000 for our expenditure 
on buildings, plant and fittings as we felt 
that we could finance this sume out of our 
own resources. Our actual expenditure at 
£2,400,000 has come very close to this target. 
With the improvement in our profits and 
the reductions in our stocks we have 
been able both to provide the money 
to finance this development and to im- 
prove our cash position very substantially. 
On March 31st our cash balances amounted 
to £757,000; at the same time last year, 
taking the group as a whole, we were over- 
drawn by £300,000. 


We regard it as a matter of the highest 
priority that we should bring our older shops 
up to date and that we should employ the 
most modern and effective techniques of dis- 
play and selling. We are equally determined 
to extend our facilities where there is a public 
demand to be met. We have, therefore, 
drawn up a programme which envisages 


modernising all our shops over a period of 
years. 


On the Manufacturing and Wholesale side 
of the business we have in the period since 
the end of the war considerably extended our 
activities. Our objective is to ensure that 
all our production resources are brought 
fully up to date and that our administrative 
facilities are modern and efficient. 


We only wish we could set our sights even 
higher because it would be better for the 
development of the business and would result 
in greater economies from the point of view 
of the customer. Unfortunately a very strict 
limit is set to necessary capital development 
by the heavy burden of taxation which this 
Company like others has to bear. Sufficient 
capital development is one of the conditions 
of stable prices and there is probably no 
single factor which contributes more to the 
present inflationary pressure than the high 
level of company taxation. Whatever politi- 
cal justification may have existed at the time 
for the recent increases in the Profits Tax, 
the continued existence of that tax is now 
doing nothing but harm and the sooner 
the Government removes it the sooner 
it will be able to realise its aim of checking 
inflation. 


REVALUATION 
OF PROPERTIES 


We propose revaluing our freehold and 
long leasehold properties. Many of our 
properties were bought before 1939 and some 
before 1914. They stand in our books at « 
figure much below their real value. Our 
shareholders are entitled to know the true 
value of the Company’s properties. In rela- 
tion to the actual capital employed in the 
business our profits are just and reasonable, 
and it is important that this should be gener- 
ally understood. There is great and proper 
public interest in the National Health Ser- 
vice, but many of the criticisms, which are 
made from time to time about the level ot 
profits in the pharmaceutical industry, ace 
not justified. We hope to have the pre- 
liminary results of the revaluation available 
by the late Autumn, and the full figures by 
the end of the year. 


RETAIL DEVELOPMENT 


In spite of a poor summer and unusually 
mild winter (conditions which are alwys 
unfavourable to the Chemist’s trade) out 
retail sales increased in every department ol 
our business. Our dispensing business ws 
considerable affected by the imposition of 
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the new levy in December, but I am 
satisfied that the service we give will ensure 


that me maintain our eminent position in this 
field. 


During the year we closed fourteen shops 
and opened twelve new ones in districts 
where we had not previously been repre- 
sented. We completed thirty-five major 
schemes involving the rebuilding, extensions 
or modernisation of our premises. 


We are fully alive to the changes which are 
taking place in the pattern of retail distribu- 
tion, particularly the increase in self-service 
and self-selection in certain trades, and we 
have ourselves embarked on a limited series 
of experiments in modified shop layout and 
shopfittings, the progress of which we shall 
watch with interest. We have always taken 
special pride in the standard of personal 
service given in our shops, and we shall con- 
tinue to do so, making only those changes 
which will help us to improve this service 
and keep it up to date. 


EXPORT 


I have spent over six months on a visit to 
all our Subsidiary Overseas Companies and I 
have returned with a very deep appreciation 
of the high quality of the management in all 
of them. I was also impressed with the very 


- excellent standard of the staff we have been 


able to recruit in Australia, New Zealand, 
Fiji, South Africa, India, Pakistan and the 
Far East. The improvement in the profit 
position in all these countries has been 
most encouraging, and already there are 
indications that the present year will break 
all records. 


Sales made by the International Division 
have proved to be the highest we have ever 
achieved. The increase over the previous 
year was more than 20 per cent. 


More proprietary specialities than in any 
previous year have been manufactured in our 
factories and supplied through the Whole- 
sale Division to other Companies. We still 
have manufacturing capacity which we can 
place at the disposal of other firms who 
would like to avail themselves of our mass 
production facilities. 


Sales to the British Government on special 
contracts made a substantial increase and 
wholesale sales of Chemicals and Specialities 
have also made good progress. 


EUROPEAN FREE 
TRADE 


We are giving much thought to the pro- 
spective free trading area project in Europe. 


‘It will undoubtedly call for a _ flexible 


approach to our manufacturing operations, 
but its value to us as an exporting Company 
will be very much impaired unless the coun- 
tries in the free trade area are persuaded to 
renounce their discriminatory practices in 
addition to their customs duties. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE 
COMING YEAR 


_The year which has just ended was a 
difficult one. The general policy of the 
Government was to increase taxes and reduce 
consumer expenditure. Despite this we were 
able to show a sizeable increase in our sales 
and report a higher profit. The coming year 
looks much brighter. There is already a 
clear improvement in the level of trade and 
we hope that as the year progresses indus- 
trial production will increase. All this should 
mean that people will have more money to 
spend and we hope they will spend more at 


. Boots. 
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THE ASSOCIATED PORTLAND 
CEMENT MANUFACTURERS 
LIMITED 


DELIVERIES CONSTITUTE A NEW RECORD 
CONTINUING EXPANSION IN OVERSEAS MARKETS 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 
Limited was held on June 26th in London, 
Mr J. A. E. Reiss, B.E.M. (Chairman and 
Managing Director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s statement which accompanied the 
Report and Accounts sent to stockholders: 


In the early part of last year Sir George 
Earle expressed his wish to retire from the 
position of Chairman. His association with 
the Company extends for over 45 years, and 
the last 11 years during which he has been 
Chairman has been a period of unprecedented 
expansion and profitability for the Group. 
We are indeed fortunate to be able to draw 
upon his wealth of experience in his position 
as President which he took up at the begin- 
ning of this year 


ACCOUNTS AND DIVIDENDS 


In the Consolidated Accounts the Surplus 
on Trading is £13,672,867, an increase of 
£599,186. This is due to the expansion in 
the trade of those Companies in which we 
are interested overseas and more than offsets 
the decrease in this Company’s Surplus 
on Trading which fell by £328,348 to 
£4,461,753, mainly owing to decreased sales 
at lower prices in our export markets. 


The total capital expenditure of our Group 
during 1956 was £4,749,282, and during the 
11 years since the last war we have expended 
on capital account the very considerable 
sum of £36,592,581—this has been done 
without our. issuing fresh capital. 


The Associated Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers Limited holds over 80 per cent of 
the equity of The British Portland Cement 
Manufacturers Limited and 100 per cent of 
the Alpha Cement Limited equity, so a 
clearer picture of our past year’s working in 
the United Kingdom is produced by combin- 
ing the results of these three Companies than 
is shown in the Consolidated Accounts which 
include our overseas interests. The figures 
to the nearest thousand pounds are as 
follows: 


The trading surplus decreased by £464,000 
to £10,891,000. After various provisions 
including depreciation we are left with 
£7,712,000. Provision for Taxation increased 
by £418,000 to £4,370,000. Directors’ and 
Trustees’ emoluments, Debenture Service, 
Subvention payments to Subsidiary Com- 
panies and transfers to General, Contin- 
gencies and Staff Pension Fund Reserves 
together absorbed £2,031,000—a decrease of 
£1,017,000, leaving for distribution £16,000 
less than last year. It is proposed that the 
quantum to be paid as dividends shall remain 
the same as in the case of 1955. 


In view of the difficulties towards the end 
of the year in certain export markets brought 
about by the Suez Canal crisis, I think that 
these results should be considered very satis- 
factory. I am sure I have your approval in 
thanking all those who work for the Com- 
pany in making them possible. 


PAST YEAR 


Last year our deliveries of cement from 
both home and associated works overseas 


constituted a new record at 7,994,753 and 
1,984,479 tons respectively. Our export trade 
was, however, slightly down partly owing to 
the difficulty in securing adequate shipping 
space and partly to severe competition from 
Eastern Europe whence nearly a million tons 
were exported last year. These exports had 
a political basis and were often sold at prices 
well below the cost of production. We are 
hopeful that the changing political conditions 
in that part of Europe may lead to a diminu- 
tion of this kind of trading. 


The lead was taken last year by the Cement 
Industry in giving an undertaking not to 
increase home prices during the six months 
to June 30, 1956. At the end of that period 
prices were advanced by 3s. a ton to offset 
increases in coal and freight costs, but at the 
same time manufacturers gave a promise that 
the new prices would not be raised for a 
further period of 12 months unless something 
quite unexpected and exceptional happened. 


In spite of such circumstances arising from 
the Suez Canal crisis, the Cement Industry 
decided in the autumn to maintain existing 
prices until the date originally fixed by which 
time they would have a clearer picture of the 
actual extra costs incurred through increases 
in the prices of diesel oil and petrol, together 
with the effect of the rationing of these two 
products on laid-up transport. 

The impact on costs did not turn out to 
be as high as was at one time expected, but 
the extra cost incurred, together with increases 
in wages and the expected rise in the price 
of coal this year, must inevitably lead to a rise 
in the home prices for cement during the next 
few months. This has already occurred in 
all the major cement-producing countries of 


Western Europe since the beginning of this 
year. 


Our expenditure on research and develop- 
ment of new products and processes again 
amounted to a substantial sum, £274,814 
having been spent during the year for these 
purposes. 


OVERSEAS WORKS 


The story from overseas generally is one 
of continuing expansion and satisfactory 
results, 


In Australia, the Company ended the year 
with a profit and there are good prospects 
of a satisfactory year’s trading in 1957. 

In British Columbia, output, sales and 
profits established new records. 


In Ontario, we have acquired extensive 
limestone deposits with the object of building 
a works when conditions are considered 
opportune. 4 


Construction of the new works in which 
we are interested in Kenya has been held up 
by delays in deliveries of steel and the plant 
is unlikely to be in operation before next 
spring. 

The Company in Malaya recorded another 
satisfactory year’s working. Demand in the 
Federation continues to grow and the deci- 
sion has been taken to instal an additional 
kiln which will more than double the present 
capacity. 

In Mexico, record deliveries and profits 
were achieved. 
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‘The New Zealand Company continues t 
opérate satisfactorily, with increased sales an 
earnings. 

The Company in South Africa benefited 
from a full year’s run of the new kiln at 
Lichtenburg and again established new sales 
and profits records. 


In Southern Rhodesia, the construction of 
the new works of the Salisbury Portland 
Cement Company Limited is nearing com- 
pletion, and production is expected to begin 
within the next few weeks. 


Our investigations into the prospects of 
establishing a cement manufacturing industry 
in the Western Region of Nigeria, together 
with other interests, have continued, and 
prospects are regarded as very encouraging. 


1957 


The new works at Cauldon Low in 
Staffordshire came into production at the 
beginning of May. As a dry process works, 
the only one of its kind in England at the 
present time, it should prove remarkably 
economical in fuel consumption. 


Up till the end of April our deliveries at 
hems are rather above those of last year, but 
our export figures are still affected by the 
fact that the Suez Canal is closed at the time 
of writing. When the Canal opens we hope 
to make up some of the leeway in our ship- 
ments overseas. 


The indications are that at home the annual 
rate of increase in the demand for cement 
that has been experienced since the war will 
not be maintained this year, but in spite of 
the increasing effects of the present defla- 
tionary policy of the Government, we do not 
expect any significant reduction in demand 
as compared with 1956. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ROCK INVESTMENT 
FURTHER SOLID PROGRESS 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The Rock Investment Company, Limited, 
was held on June 20th in London, Mr C. W. 
Black, JP, MP, FRICS, FAI (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated Statement for 1956: 


The past year has seen yet further solid 
progress in the rebuilding of both the income 
and capital position of your Company. This 
progress has made it possible for your Direc- 
tors to recommend an increased Dividend for 
the year of 5 per cent, less income tax, which 
compares with 4} per cent in the previous 
year. 

In addition to the steadily improving in- 
come position of the Group, which your 
Directors hope and believe will continue, the 
capital position also continues to show a 
welcome strengthening. During the year, the 
capital reserve has increased by a net addition 
of no less than £41,704 from £180,596 to 
£222,300. 


The “credit squeeze” and the limitation 
upon borrowings have obviously had an 
effect upon the rate of progress in rebuilding 
the fortunes of the Group, and, in particular, 
have curtailed somewhat substantially the 
volume of building development work we are 
able to undertake. 

It is proposed to increase the present 
authorised capital of £550,400 to £650,000, 
which will mean that we shall have Stock 
available for issue amounting to £120,790. 
Your Directors have no immediate plans for 
the issue of further Stock. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NORTH CENTRAL WAGON 


COMPANY 


LIMITED 


MR E. DUNCAN TAYLOR’S 
REVIEW 


The Ninety-seventh annual general meeting 
of North Central Wagon & Finance Com- 
pany Limited was held on June.25, 1957, in 
Rotherham, Mr E. Duncan Taylor, FCA, the 
Chairman, presiding. 

The following is an abstract from his 
circulated address: 


As a result of hire purchase restrictions 
new business accepted during 1956 declined 
by 29 per cent, resulting in a reduction of 
£3,248,638 in the book value of our assets 
which were £16,482,550 at December 31, 
1956. As earnings on hire purchase business 
are spread over the life of the agreements the 
substantial business accepted in 1954 and 
1955 resulted in a record profit for the year. 
A total dividend on the Ordinary Shares of 
ls. 6d. per Share is recommended as com- 
pared with ls. for 1955. In addition, the dis- 
tribution of 73d. per Ordinary Share, not 
subject to tax, out of realised accretions to 
capital is to be repeated. 


Taxation, including £258,400 in respect of 
Profits Tax non-distribution relief absorbs 
£924,249 or 14s. in the £ on all our earnings. 
Profits Tax in its present form discourages the 
raising of permanent capital by the issue of 
shares, dividends on which are subject to a 
penal distribution charge of 30 per cent as 
compared with 3 per cent on retained profits, 
and encourages the issue of loan capital, the 
interest on which is not subject to Profits 
Tax, and is a serious obstacle to the creation 
and movement of voluntary savings. The 
Royal Commission on the Taxation of Profits 
and Income recommended the substitution of 
a flat rate tax on total profits and it is to be 
hoped that this recommendation will be im- 
plemented during the life of the present 


Parliament and that potential Kabilities in 
respect of non-distribution relief will be 
cancelled. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1957 


For the first four months of 1957 the 
Group turnover increased by 55 per cent as 
compared with the corresponding months of 
1956. As our earnings * pend more upon 
the business on our books at the commence- 
ment of the year than upon new business 
accepted during the year and in view of the 
decline in new business during 1956 it would 
be unrealistic to expect the net profit for 
add to be maintained at the record level of 


SHARE CAPITAL 


In September, 1956, we acquired the 
minority interest in A. J. Stanton & Com- 
pany Limited in exchange, for the issue of 
14,000 63 per cent Canslinive Preference 
Shares of £1 each fully paid and 79,000 Ordi- 
nary Shares of £1 each, 10s. paid. The present 
issued Ordinary Share Capital consists of 
1,579,000 Shares of £1 each, 10s. paid. The 
Directors propose, subject to the consent of 
the Capital Issues Committee, to eliminate 
the uncalled liability on the Ordinary Shares 
by capitalising £789,500 of the accumulated 
profits of the Group in paying the uncalled 
liability of 10s. on each Ordinary Share. In 
view of the important part in the growth of 
the Company’s business which is played by 
ploughing back a substantial part of our 
profit, especially when we are not permitted 
to raise additional permanent capital, it is 


NORTH CENTRAL WAGON & FINANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Summarised Group Balance Sheet at December 31, 1956 


Share Capital, Reserves and Liabilities £ 


Paid-up share capital F 
Reserves (including amounts set aside for future taxation and pensions)... 


Debentures ... 

Deposits... bie 
Bankers and bills discounted es 
Acceptances for customers 


1,053,500 
3,060,433 


4,113,933 
1,337,238 
5,868,295 
3,720,256 


Current liabilities (including income ta tax, 1956/57) 


Hire purchase and other agreements... 
Less Unaccrued revenue... 


Other current assets 

Customers for acceptances 
Investments in associated undertakings 
Fixed assets . 


£16,482,550 


Assets 


e» 17,082,177 
... 2,076,184 


15,005,993 
576,042 
400,000 
345,981 
154,534 


£16,482, 550 
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unlikely that the Board will be able to recom- 
mend any further increase in the amount dis- 


tributed to our Ordinary Shareholders in the 
near future. 


The Share Capital of Modern Telephone 
Company Limited has been sold for the 
sum of £300,000. The surplus arising from 
the sale has been credited to Profit and Loss 
Account. Since the end of our financial 
year a merger has taken place between 
Seligman Brothers and S. G. Warburg & 
Company Limited and agreement has been 


reached for the disposal of our interest in 
the firm. 


The extensions of our Head Office and of 
the Head Office of A. J. Stanton & Company 
Limited at Canterbury have been finished 
and plans for the erection of new offices for 


METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY SURPLUS 
LANDS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


SIR BERNARD DOCKER’S 
STATEMENT 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of the Metropolitan Railway Surplus Lands 
Company Limited will be held on July 10th 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C., 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Bernard Docker, 
KBE, accompanying the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended March 31, 1957: 


I am glad to be able to report continued 
progress. Gross rents of the parent Com- 
pany have increased by £20,129 to £302,283 
and after charging repairs and other expenses, 
net rents at £232,896 showed an increase of 
£15,585 over the figure for the previous year. 
The profits earned by our trading subsidiary, 
Ortem Estates Limited, have enabled us to 
increase the amount obtained from that 
source to £70,000 compared with £50,000 in 
1956. In fact, our net profit before tax for 
the past financial year at £259,645 shows an 
increase of £24,487. We recommend a 
modest. increase in dividend to 6} per cent, 
against last year’s 6 per cent. After providing 
£98,704 for the payment of this dividend and 
£158,600 for Income Tax and Profits Tax, 
we shall be left with £60,404 carried forward 


compared with £58,063 brought forward from 
last year. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet discloses 
a_ small increase in assets of £46,371 to 
£3,321,055. 


After referring in greater detail to the 
affairs of the subsidiary companies including 
the realisation on satisfactory terms of about 
one half of the Littlehampton Estate, Sussex, 
by Ortem Estates and to certain staff changes, 
the statement continues: 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY 
ASSETS 


Shortly after the last Annual General 
Meeting, it was brought to our notice that 
strong rumours were circulating in the City 
that an offer had been or was about to be 
made for the Company’s shares. We thought 
it proper to notify all shareholders imme- 
diately that no such offer had been made to 
us (nor indeed has any such offer been made 
since) but that we proposed to put in hand 
a valuation of the Company’s properties. Our 
object was that if any such offer should be 
made, we should be in a position to advise 
shareholders whether or not it was an 
adequate offer. In order to keep the cost of 
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our Subsidiary Companies at London and 
Brighton have been approved. Since the last 
Annual General Meeting additional Branches 
have been opened at Birmingham, Bolton, 
Dunstable, Guildford, Halifax, Leamington 
and Wakefield. 


During the past year our managers and 
representatives have been faced with many 
difficult problems and our shareholders will, 
I know, wish to be associated with the 
Directors in expressing appreciation of the 
loyal and efficient services of our executives, 
representatives and employees generally 
throughout the Group. 


The retiring Directors, Mr F. E. Bovill and 
Mr P. J. Greaves, were re-elected, the remun- 
eration of the Auditors was fixed and the 
Report and Accounts were adopted. 


the valuation to a minimum it is being made 
by our Managing Director, one of the other 
Directors and the Manager—all of them very 
experienced in the valuation of properties 
such as we own. 


Before our colleagues had proceeded very 
far in their valuation, the Rent Bill was intro- 
duced and we have thought it prudent to 
direct them to delay the completion of their 
work in respect of residential properties until 
this measure secures the Royal Assent and its 
effect on values can be more nearly estimated. 
It is a precautionary valuation, as I have indi- 
cated. It is not our present intention to 
publish it but to use it for our own purpose 
in connection with the management of the 
estate, unless some special need arises which 
we deem calls for its publication. 


Revaluation of our capital assets of itself 
adds nothing to our revenue ; it is made at 
a moment of time and in relation to condi- 
tions at that time. It is of doubtful validity 
at a later date under different conditions. 
As I have said before it is our policy pro- 
gressively to expand the Company’s business 
and a basic requirement of this policy will 
be the reorganisation of our capital structure. 
Unfortunately, conditions are still not favour- 
able for the raising of substantial loan capital 
nor indeed would present restrictions enable 
us to do so. When the moment is opportune, 
however, a revaluation will be necessary and 
will then serve the double purpose of assist- 
ing us to raise the loan capital we want and 
of informing shareholders of the value which 


at that time may be fairly placed upon our 
estate, 


GEN’ RAL OBSERVATIONS 


In corclusion, I can tell you that rents 
already agreed with our tenants, in respect 
of prope: ‘ies, the leases of which recently fell 
in, will swell our rent roll for the current 
year by about £45,000. This represents the 
major falling in of our commercial ground 
leases. Other ground leases will expire over 
the years to come, Sut not again on this scale 
in one year. Our general policy has been, 
however. tor some years to grant leases at 
rack rents with rent revision clauses at appro- 
priate intervals in order to recover for the 
benefit of the shareholders over a reasonable 
period any improvement in the rental value 
of our properties. Apart altogether from 
the reversions of ground leases, therefore, we 
can look forward to an expanding rental 
income if, as we expect, real property holds 
its own in an inflationary world. We are 
still depender’ to some extent on our earn- 
ings from Ortem Estates to maintain and 
improve on the current rate of dividend, but 
the increase in the rent roll gives us a firm 
foundation on which to build, and with 
further expansion { am, as I was last year, 
hopeful that ‘:om time to time we shall be 


able to make modest increases in the 
dividend. 
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UNITED PATANI 
(MALAYA) RUBBER 
ESTATES 


HIGHER CROP PROSPECTS 


MR W. ANDERSON’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of United Patani (Malaya) Rubber Estates 
Limited was held on June 25th in London, 
Mr W. Anderson (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The crop harvested for the year after all 
adjustments was 3,810,829 lb compared with 
an estimate of 3,794,000 lb. The target set 
for this year is 4,250,000 Ib and both the 
estate manager and the directors are reason- 
ably confident this will be achieved. 


Owing to the lower price of rubber our 
income from rubber sales for 1956 at 
£386,011 was lower by £98,842. The net 
profit is £105,955. The Board recommends 
a Final Dividend of 10 per cent, less tax, 
making 15 per cent for the year. The various 
appropriations and the Dividends exceed the 
year’s surplus by some £4,176, so that our 
carry forward will be reduced to £26,780, 
which. is about the same as we carried for- 
ward in 1954. 


At this juncture I think it opportune for 
me to mention that although the Board has 
just declared an interim dividend of 5 per 
cent, less tax, for the year 1957, it would 
like it to be known this distribution is on 
account of profits so far earned and should 
not be taken as an indication of what might 
be the final dividend for the current year. 


Last year I mentioned that Government 
was proposing to acquire an area of 260 acres 
of our most valuable young rubber and that 
an alternative area had been suggested to the 
Authorities. Government has agreed to our 
suggestion but it is now interested in a much 
larger area and has actually been granted an 
option on some 1,400 acres of prewar seedling 
rubber. This area has been valued by an 
expert at £75 per acre and we are now 
waiting confirmation of Government accep- 
tance of such valuation being inserted in the 
option agreement. 


From recent happenings affecting the Com- 
pany’s future I am inclined to think that 
many stockholders might be glad to see the 
total acreage trimmed and capital returned 
to them from the trimmings. Your Board 
would propose to review the position but 
feel that it must await Government’s deci- 
sion with regard to the 1,400 acres and this 
we will press for as far as it may be possible. 


PLANTING PROGRAMME 


Our planting programme for 1956 which 
consisted of 140 acres of virgin jungle and 
233 acres replantings, was duly completed on 
schedule. During the current year it has 
been arranged to plant up about 50 acres of 
virgin land and replant some 415 acres and 
when this has been completed the whole of 
Abubakar Division extending over 1,450 
acres will contain a compact block of high 
yielding rubber. 


In his last Budget Statement the Chancel- 
lor made proposals for substantial tax con- 
cessions to “ Overseas Trade Corporations.” 
Rubber Plantation Companies such as 
United Patani are within this category. When 
these proposals become law it is confidently 
expected that the proportion of trading profits 
available for dividends will be considerably 
increased. 


The report was adopted. 
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GENERAL MINING AND FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS TO SHAREHOLDERS 


At the Fifty-Seventh Annual General 
Meeting of Shareholders held on June Z0th 
at the Corporation’s Offices in Johannesburg, 
Mr J Scott, Deputy Chairman, presiding at 
the meeting, said that the net income for 
the year 1956 was £975,468, an increase of 
£68,976 compared with the previous year. 
It had again been necessary to write a sub- 
stantial amount off Investments, including 
Subsidiary Companies, the total amount 
written off being £442,716, of which £150,000 
had been taken from Investment Reserve 
and the balance from Profit and Loss 
Account. At the end of the year quoted 
investments had a market value of 
£14,402,519, compared with a book value of 
£9,888,929, whilst the value of unquoted 
investments was greatly in excess of their 
book value. The Directors had considered 
it prudent to reduce the final dividend on 
the Ordinary shares for the year to 2s. 
per share in view of the Corporation’s 
financial position and the _ continued 
depressed state of the Stock Exchanges during 
and since 1956, with its consequential 
adverse effect upon the Corporation’s 
revenue reserves. 


During the year the Corporation had exer- 
cised its right to a substantial participation 
in the flotation of the Riebeeck Company, 
and had effected other investments which 
had absorbed approximately £250,000, these 
factors having been largely responsible for 
the decline of £1,642,000 in the Corpora- 
tion’s net cash position. Investments for- 
merly held indirectly through a subsidiary 
company had been taken over at cost, but 
this had involved no outlay of cash. 


In the past’ two financial years active Stock 
Exchange conditions had unfortunately not 
existed, and the Corporation had been unable 
to turn over its working capital in the normal 
way with a view to investment in new enter- 
prises and to the earning of share-dealing 
profits with which to strengthen reserves. In 
these circumstances loan facilities of £2 
million had been negotiated with Anglo 
American Corporation of South Africa 
Limited expiring on December 31, 1959. 
The Corporation had availed itself of 
£1 million of these facilities, but had repaid 
£500,000 of this sum since the end of the 
year. 

Dividend income should improve in the 
years ahead as the newer mines in which the 
Corporation had substantial holdings im- 
proved their dividend declarations or reached 
the dividend-paying stage. 

The Gold Mining Industry as a whole had 
shown a working profit £4 million greater 
than that for the previous year, and new 
records had been achieved both for tonnage 
milled and for gold output. For the first 
time, more than half of the working profit 
had been contributed by the newer mines, 
but he could not emphasise too highly the 
vulnerability of some of the older mines: 
high-level consultations had been held in an 
endeavour to find a solution to this problem. 
Uranium was becoming of increasing import- 
ance to the industry, the estimated profit 
realised for the year having been 40 per cent 
above the previous year, with some mines 
being primarily uranium producers. Wor'd 


demand should be maintained for many years 
to come, and the resources of uranium in 
the country were very large. At the con- 
clusion of their existing contracts many of 
the uranium producers would be able to com- 
pete favourably in the world market. 


There had been a noticeable decline in 
Overseas interest in South African gold 
shares, which had had the result of substan- 
tial declines in the quoted prices of mining 
shares to a point at which the high returns 
offering on sound mining investments in this 
country showed a remarkable disparity com- 
pared with the low rates obtainable on 
investments in the North American and 
United Kingdom financial markets. 


One of the factors in the situation was the 
fact that the Gold Mining Industry was 
being squeezed between the fixed price for 
gold and rising working costs, but there was 
little doubt also that the values of mining 
shares of this country had been depressed 
through fears of overseas investors that 
despite the soundness of the country’s 
economy, some of the internal political poli- 
cies might in the future give rise to disturb- 
ances undermining the safety of investments. 
It was important that the country should 
endeavour to create a stable political atmo- 
sphere which, with the basic soundness of 
the South African economy, would again 
attract a flow of capital funds. It should be 
recognised that statements made by poli- 
ticians and other leading South Africans, 
together with events which took place within 
the country, could from time to time 
adversely affect, as they had in the past, the 
popularity of the country as a field for 
investment. 


The Chairman then referred to the list of 
Investments attached to the Directors’ 
Report, and informed shareholders that the 
majority of the mining companies included 
did not fall within the group of vulnerable 
mines. The Corporation also had interests in 
coal, copper, diamonds and platinum, and in 
industry all the companies concerned having 
made satisfactory progress in 1956. The 
Corporation’s Subsidiary Companies had 
also made steady progress. 


Since the close of the year the gold and 
uranium mines of the group had progressed 
satisfactorily, the dividend declarations by 
the Stilfontein and West Rand Companies 
having been higher than those of a year 
before, whilst Buffelsfontein Gold Mining 
Company had commenced gold production 
in January and had reached a milling rate of 
over 100,000 tons per month, with steadily 
increasing profits, those for May being 
£151,000. Maiden dividends had been 
declared by Eastern Rand _ Extensions 
Limited and Southern van Ryn Reef Gold 
Mining Company Limited, and the New 
Pioneer Company had resumed dividend 
declarations. 


Finally, the Chairman expressed his conti- 
dence that the Union of South Africa faced 
a remarkable future with tremendous 
opportunities for further mining and indus- 
trial developments, provided that they 
could look forward to a period of good 
government giving rise to stable political 
conditions. 
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JOHN BRIGHT AND 
BROTHERS — 


CAUSES OF SET-BACK 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of John Bright and Brothers Limited was 
held on June 26th in London. 


Dr E. P. Andreae, chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: 


At our last Meeting I drew attention to a 
falling trend in price margins, which was 
making itself increasingly felt towards the 
end of the financial year. Since then, our 
trade, particularly in the heavy canvas 
sections, suffered further very severe cuts and 
the persistence of this trend throughout the 
year is reflected in the lower profits shown. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S TRADING 


The Trading Profit amounted to £740,310 
as against £1,069,323 for the previous year, 
which included only approximately a four 
and a half months’ contribution from the Sub- 
sidiary. The reduction of £329,013 would 
have been greater but for the benefits derived 
from the joint operations. 


After charging Taxation of £325,000 the 
combined Net Profit totals £302,423 as com- 
pared with £482,566 for last year. Your 
Directors again recommend a final dividend 
of 15 per cent on the Ordinary Stock, making 
a total of 25 per cent for the year. £100,000 
has been allocated to General Reserve. 


The strength of the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet has not only been maintained but has 
been added to by an increase of £116,017 in 
the total of Share Capital and Reserves, 
which now stand at £4,610,995. 


Fluctuations experienced in recent years 
by Spinners and Piece Goods Manufacturers, 
who had to face a lengthy and very serious 
recession, had a secondary but marked in- 
fluence on our business and largely were 
responsible for touching off the very rapid 
drop in Profit Margins that we have 
experienced. 


These factors applied chiefly to heavy 
canvas and belting ducks but we, as large 
manufacturers of Cord Fabrics, have had to 
face additional troubles, accentuated by the 
recession in the motor car industry. 


In the past we have been able to offset 
temporary difficulties by minimising their 
effect through the medium of economies in 
operating methods. This year the fall was 
altogether too drastic and too rapid to be 
countered in such manner. 


We are financially strong enough and 
sufficiently well-equipped to meet any com- 
petition and we are, in spite of prices, strictly 
maintaining the high quality of our goods for 
which we are renowned. 


JAMES STOTT LIMITED 


Speaking of our Subsidiary, James Stott 
Limited, they of course, have had to contend 
with exactly the same difficulties as the Parent 
Company. Fortunately we have been able to 
benefit materially from the association. I 
can say that even in the circumstances pre- 
vailing the acquisition of the Stott business 
has proved to be an asset of very great value 
to your Company. 


Looking ahead, your Directors take the 
view that the demand for industrial yarns 
and fabrics will be one of gradual, but con- 
tinued expansion but that it woald be un- 
realistic to forecast a return to the high profit 
margins ruling in recent years. 


Speaking of the more immediate future, I 
feel justified in saying that the contraction 1n 
volume and the reduction in margins, appear 
to have been arrested. 
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: GREAT BOULDER 
PROPRIETARY GOLD 


TRANSFER TO AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY APPROVED 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
The Great Boulder Proprietary Gold Mines 
Limited was held on June 12th in Mel- 
bourne, Mr A. M. Coulson, Chairman and 
Managing Director, presiding. 

The Chairman said: From the Directors’ 
Report an.{ Statement of Accounts already in 
your hands you will have noted that the 
results for 1956 disclose a satisfactory posi- 
tion, the net profit for the year after providing 
£70,015 for Depreciation and writing off 
£16,075 New Share Issue Expenses rising to 


£258,512, an increase of £42,143 compared 
with 1955, 


The Profit and Loss Appropriation 
Account shows that dividends totalling 1s. 3d. 
(Aust.) have been paid, and £49,954 written 
off Mining Leases and Development. 


489,494 tons of ore were treated for a 
recovery of 124,604 ounces of gold, both 
figures showing increases compared with the 
previous year. Mine Development was satis- 
factory and Ore Reserves at 2,071,500 tons 
averaging 5.50 dwts are higher than in 1955 
both in tonnage and grade. 


Constant improvements in efficiency by the 
mine staff in their efforts to combat rising 
costs could not wholly offset the combined 
effect of increases in the basic wage marginal 
rates for tradesmen ; penalty rates for over- 
time and shift work, and prices of mining 
stores ; consequently Working Costs per ton 
of ore treated rose by 12.86d compared with 
1955. Of this increase 11.75d was due to 
increased cost of mining stores. 


Expenditure on Capital Account during the 
year amounted to £127,236, the principal 
items being the deepening of Hamilton Shaft 
a further 528 feet and the installation of a 
Marcy Rod Mill. The issue of one million 
shares to provide funds for capital expendi- 
ture was a success and all shares have now 
been paid up in full. 


REASONS FOR PROPOSED TRANSFER 


The control and management of the Com- 
pany has been carried out wholly in Australia 
since 1948; over 80 per cent of the Com- 
pany’s stock is held by residents of Australia, 
and the Directors feel that it would be in the 
best interests of stockholders to transfer the 
whole of the Company’s undertaking to an 
Australian company. 

Accordingly, immediately after this meet- 
ing an Extraordinary General Meeting will be 
held for the purpose of considering and, if 
thought fit, passing the necessary resolutions 
for the voluntary winding up of the present 
Company and the disposal of the whole of its 
undertaking to a company which will be in- 
corporated in Victoria, Australia, under the 
name of Great Boulder Gold Mines Limited. 


The operating results for this year so far 
show an increase over last year and there 
should be no difficulty in maintaining the 
current rate of dividend on the increased 
share capital, 

In conclusion I would like to thank the 
General Manager, the executive staff and 
employees of the Company for their efforts 
during the year under review. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
mecting resolutions were passed approving 
the voluntary winding up of the company 
and the disposal of the whole of its under- 
taking to a company to be named Great 
Boulder Gold Mines Limited, incorporated 
in Victoria, Australia. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


RANGALLA 
CONSOLIDATED 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Rangalla Consolidated Limited was held 
on June 20th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated review of the Chairman, Mr Eric 
Davenport, ACA : 


The 1956 season’s Accounts show a net 
profit before tax of £60,065, compared with 
£39,508 in 1955, which can be considered 
satisfactory. The crop. harvested = at 
1,567,229 Ib shows an increase of 17,541 Ib 
over 1955. The cost of production at 2/5.99d 
increased by 2.95d, while the net average 
sale price increased by 5.74d per Jb. 


From the total sum available of £68,746, 
taxation absorbs £36,054, and £5,000 has 
been appropriated to General Reserve. 


The estimated crop for this current season 
is 1,540,000 lb, and the crop harvested to 
the end of April. was 699,156 Ib, against 
594,409 Ib for the corresponding period in 
1956, which augurs well for the crop 
prospects in the current season. 


The total dividend the proprietors have 
received from our operations during 1956 
is equal to the highest ever declared by the 
Company. We have thought that the pro- 
prietors should have their full share in our 
prosperity, even though on austere calcula- 
tions we may have made a pretty full dis- 
tribution of our earnings. But our financial 
position is sound and we are not a Bank 
but a Company engaged in tropical agricul- 
ture. If you do well in prosperity, I trust 
you will take the lean years without too great 
a grumble. 


The report was adopted and the 
distribution of 20 per cent approved. 


BRITISH BORNEO TIMBER 


The annual general meeting of The British 
Borneo Timber Company Limited will be 
held on July 18th in London. The following 
is an extract from the circulated address of 
the Chairman, Mr H. W. Horner: 


Log output exceeded that for the previous 
year by 37 per cent, whilst the unit cost of 
production was reduced. 


total 


In contrast, our sawmilling operations, in 
common with those of other large-scale 
timber operators in North Borneo, were far 
from profitable and losses offset quite reason- 
able ' profits on logging. We are under 
obligation to the Government to mill a 
certain minimum proportion of our annual 
production, and the necessary large-scale 
operation of sawmills in Borneo has proved 
to be a costly drain on resources. 


Shipments of logs and sales of sawn 
timber each increased by 27 per cent 
compared with 1955. 


The demand for our timber continues to 
be generally satisfactory, but we are 
encountering serious competition from 
Borneo timbers which are being milled in 
Hongkong. The Board feel that the 
Government of North Borneo is bound to 
recognise in the very near future that sub- 
stantial relief must be given to large-scale 
producers, such as this company, from much 
unfair competition to which they are sub- 
jected ; otherwise the future for the large- 
scale producers (not only ourselves) may 
become precarious. The accounts show a 
net loss for the year of £37,865. To the 
balance £47,301 brought forward from the 
previous year the Board have added £10,000 
from General Revenue Reserve. A dividend 
of 8 per cent is recommended, leaving £5,636 
to carry forward to next year. 
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ARTHUR BALFOUR 
AND COMPANY 


SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED RESULTS 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Arthur Balfour and Company Limited was 
held on June 24th at Sheffield, The Honour- 
able Robert Arthur Balfour, JP (Chairman 
and Managing Director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

I am pleased to report a_ substantial 
improvement in the results achieved over the 
previous year, which were much better than 
forecast in the last statement. All the manu- 
facturing divisions have worked at an effec- 
tive level throughout the period. Costs have 
continued to increase and competitive condi- 
tions have tightened up, but the resulting 
Narrower margins have been offset by 
increased turnover. It is realistic, however, 
to point out that. the improved results have 
been assisted by better trading results from 
subsidiary companies at home and overseas. 


Shortages of supplies and fluctuations in 
the prices of alloys have had no marked effect 
on the trading profits of the year. 


The profits of the Group are £526,853 
before taxation and after exchange adjust- 
ments, and compare with £350,287. Taxa- 
tion, however, is increased from £170,506 
to £258,484, and I am only endorsing the 
remarks of numerous authorities when I say 
that the present rate of taxation is too high. 
If continued, we shall be placed at a great 
disadvantage in re-equipment and in under- 
taking advisable business risks and ventures 
as against Overseas competitors. 


Satisfactory progress has been made in 
research, standard of quality and methods of 
manufacture. Plant and premises have been 
well maintained. There have been further 
calls on our cash resources by the progress 
of re-equipment programmes and _ the 
financing of stocks and trading operations. 
We have considerable capital commitments. 
The expenditure of previous years on the tool 
division now shows signs of yielding bene- 
ficial results. The main present commitment 
is for the increase and modernisation of the 
stee] melting and manufacturing divisions. 


The Board, after careful review and con- 
sideration of all the factors involved, have 
no hesitation in recommending the same rate 
of dividend as for the year 1955: 24 per cent 
Interim Dividend already paid £13,669 and 
54 per cent Final Dividend now proposed 
£30,072. It is proposed to appropriate 
£200,000 to General Reserve, and this will 
leave a carry forward of £147,709 as com- 
pared with £175,717 in 1955. 


We again face increased costs and the effect 
of wage awards, at present uncertain, and 
here I would like to make an appeal: 


As a Company we are now subject to the 
provisions of the Restrictive Trade Practices 
Act. Whatever the long-term effects may be, 
such control, if desirable at all, should surely 
not be so selective as at present. It is high 
time that a new, realistic, and constructive 
approach to this problem should be made by 
all concerned and at all levels. The standard 
of living and welfare of the whole population 
is threatened. 

In the early months of 1957 the level of 
turnover has been maintained, but it is diffi- 
cult to forecast the second half of the year. 
Any improvement or decline depends per- 
haps more than usual on world politics. I 
incline to the forecast that we could main- 
tain this year’s results but that we shall need 
good fortune to do so. 


The report was adopted. 
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PLATT BROTHERS AND 
COMPANY (HOLDINGS) 


MR K. H. PRESTON’S 
REVIEW 


The fifty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Platt Brothers and Company (Holdings) 
Limited was held on June 26th at Oldham. 


The following is an extract from the 
Statement by the Chairman, Mr K. H. 
Preston, which has been circulated with the 
Report and Accounts: 


As you will see from the Directors’ Report, 
we are recommending a final dividend of 
84 per cent on the Ordinary Stock which, 
with the interim dividend of 4 per cent paid 
on October 24, 1956, makes a total distribu- 
tion of 124 per cent, the same as last year. 


Total aggregate sales were down as com- 
pared with the previous year, and the lower 
consolidated profit was due partly to this 
reduced turnover but a major factor was 
narrower profit margins occasioned by rising 
costs of wages, materials and services. A 
very large proportion of the machinery pro- 
duced by the Subsidiary Companies is 
exported and, by reason of continued com- 
petition from foreign manufacturers of textile 
machinery, it has not been found possible to 
recover fully these increased costs by means 
of higher selling prices. 


In August last, the Directors of Textile 
Machinery Makers Limited decided, in view 
of excess manufacturing capacity, not to 
renew the lease of the Barton Works which 
expires in July of this year. The business 
formerly carried on by Platts (Barton) 
Limited, has been transferred to Platt 
Brothers & Company Limited, but the full 
benefit of the transfer will not be felt ‘until 
the latter part of the current year. 


In arriving at the decision to close the 
Barton Works, the Directors were in no small 
measure influenced by the fact that they 
had in 1954 decided to effect a major re- 
building of the Oldham Works. 


The policy of the Board is to diversify its 
activities wherever possible by introducing 
in its Works the manufacture of machinery 
for fields outside textile markets. In this 
respect Textile Machinery Makers Limited 
is establishing a noteworthy business in the 


APPOINTMENTS 


PPLICATIONS ARE INVITED from Graduates in 
Economics, with some Knowledge of statistics and 
practice in handling figures for employment as a whole- 
time research assistant for a period of three years. Some 
knowledge of public finance, especially local government 
finance, and of foreign languages, would be an 
advantage. A certain amount of travelling may be 
required, but in general the successful applicant will be 
expected to work in London. The research is part of a 
comparative enquiry into local government finance in 
various countries which is being undertaken by a re- 
search group, sponsored jointly by the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants. Salary according to 
a but in the range of £750 by £50 per annum 
to £850. 
Applications, giving details of age, sex, qualifications, 
training and any published work, should be sent by 
July 12 to :— 
The Research Committee Secretary, The Society of 
Incorporated Accountants. Incorporated Accountants’ 


oe, Place, Victoria) Embankment, London, 


~ FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND _ 
NYASALAND 


Secretary, Federal Agricultural Marketing 
Department of Economics and Markets, 
Federal Ministry of Agriculture. 

The successful applicant will be a member of the staff 
of the Chief Agricultural Economist. Starting salary will 
be £1,700 p.a. on the scale £1,700 x £75 — £1,850 p.a. 
Applicants must possess: a degree in Agriculture or in 
Economics with either specialist qualifications in agri- 
cultural economics or not less than 5 years’ experience 
in this field. 

Duties: The successful candidate will be required to 
carry out various inquiries into agricultural marketing 
conditions and the prices of agricultural commodities 
throughout the Federation, as required by the Marketing 
Council, under the general supervision of the Chief 
Agricultural Economist. Whilst his principal duties will 
be those of the Secretary of the Council, he will be 
required to assist with the general activities of the 
Department and to perform such other duties as may be 
allotted to him from time to time. The post calls for 
a high degree of initiative and an ability to draft clearly 


Vacancy : 
Council, 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


manufacture of brewery machinery, is ex- 
panding its activities in the production of 
packaging machinery and can offer a range 
of machinery for the production .of trans- 
parent paper. 


Tweedales & Smalley Limited, like Textile 
Machinery Makers Limited, had a dis- 
appointing year. Increased labour and 
material costs which could not be recovered 
by higher selling prices owing to foreign com- 
petition, was the main cause for the reduc- 
tion in profit. Since May, 1956, there 
has been a _ material improvement in 


the Company’s order book, both for home 
and export. 


Last year I reported that the turnover of 
Prince-Smith & Stells Limited in 1955 was 
the highest in the Company’s long history. 
This year I am pleased to be able to tell 
you that improvements in manufacturing 
technique and the continued demand for the 
New Bradford system worsted machinery 


have led to a new record turnover by this 
Subsidiary. 


The Longclose Engineering Company 
Limited had another good year. The forward 
order position is satisfactory, and the actual 
orders already booked should ensure that the 
Works are fully occupied up to the end of 
the year. 


The textile industries both in this country 
and overseas, particularly the cotton sections, 
are liable to sudden fluctuations, and demands 
for textile machinery are similarly affected We 
felt it wise, therefore, to extend the Parent 
Company’s interests outside the textile 
machinery industry and in January, 1957, we 
purchased control of two engineering 
concerns—Hayward Tyler & Company 
Limited, and Le Grand, Sutcliff & Gell 
Limited. 


Hayward Tyler & Company, Limited, 
founded in 1815, manufacture pumping 
equipment, including pumps for oil tankers 
and refineries and special pumps for atomic 
power plants. 


Le Grand, Sutcliff & Gell Limited, founded 
in 1872, are hydraulic engineers, making 


pumping equipment for the Oil and Water 
industries which, however, does not in any 
way compete with Hayward Tyler. 


Both the above Companies have well-filled 
order books and are making satisfactory 
profits which will be reflected for the first 


and concisely, not only the results of investigations into 
problems, but also the proposed solutions. 

Application forms and further details from the Secretary 
(R), Rhodesia House, 429 Strand, Lundon, W.C.2 
Closing date: July 27th. 


BOARD 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified candi- 
dates for the post of Deputy Secretary to the Board. 

Present salary scale, £1,163 to £1,521 per annum. 

Candidates .should have had wide administrative 
experience and have held posts of responsibility, preferably 
within the National Health Service or other Public Service. 

Preference will be given to applicants with suitable 
professional or administrative qualifications or holding an 
appropriate University degree. 

Applications, stating age, experience and qualifications, 
present post and salary, together with the names of three 


referees, should reach the undersigned not later than 
July 10, 1957. 


19 James Street, 


VINCENT COLLINGE, 
Liverpool, 2. 


Secretary to the Board. 


~ AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF 
ADELAIDE | 


Applications are invited for appointment as READER 
OR SENIOR LECTURER _IN SOCIAL STUDIES. 

The Senior Lecturer-in-Charge of the Department of 
Social Studies will be on leave during 1958 and will retire 
at the end of the year. The successful candidate will be 
required to act as Head of the Department during 1958 
and will become Head in 1959. It is desirable that the 
successful candidate should assume duty on or as soon as 
possible after January 1, 1958. 

Status and salary will be determined in relation to 
the qualifications and experience of the successful candi- 
date. The salary scale of a Reader is £A2,200-£50-£2,400; 
that of a Senior Lecturer is £A1,800-£70-£2,150. 

A copy of the formal terms of appointment and a 
statement about the Department, with particulars of the 
information to be supplied by candidates, may be had 
on request to the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1, or to the Registrar. 

Applications should reach the Registrar, University of 
Adelaide, Adelaide, South Australia, by July 31, 1957. 
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time in the Parent Company’s accounts for 
1957. 


Taking the Group as a whole, the order 
position at the moment is better than last 
year and provided the wage increase just 
agreed can be largely offset by increased pro- 
ductivity, the trading results for the year 
should show an improvement over 1956. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


The Forty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of The Rubber Plantations Investment Trust, 
Limited, was held on June 26th in London. 


Sir Eric Macfadyen, the Chairman, said 
the Accounts for the year to March 31, 
1957, show gross revenue of £272,162, com- 
pared with £278,263 for the previous year ; 
this latter figure, however, included a non- 
recurring sum of £5,087 not related to that 
year’s earnings. The gross yield represented 
15.74 per cent (16.10 per cent) on the issued 
Capital. After taxation and expenses, net 
revenue is £147,842, and including the 
balance of £107,725 brought forward from 
the last accounts we have £255,567 available 
for appropriation ; £25,000 has been trans- 
ferred to General Reserve, and the Directors 
recommend a dividend of 123 per cent (the 
same), absorbing £124,241 (net) and leaving 
£106,326 to be carried forward. 


It is gratifying to be able to record con- 
tinued improvement in the valuation of the 
portfolio ; since 1953 the upward trend has 
been unbroken, and in four years the net asset 
value of the Trust has increased by £630,512, 
equivalent to 83d. per 2s. unit or 36 per cent 
on our issued Capital. 


The period under review has been 
extremely active for the Trust and numerous 
changes have taken place in the portfolio ; 
the policy of giving a wider spread to our 
investments has resulted in the cost of indus- 
trial and commercial holdings being increased 
by £115,888 to £354,723 : this section now 
represents 18.5 per cent of all investments. 

The accounts disclose a strong liquid 
position in the form of Treasury Bills and 
near-dated Government Bonds, and _ these 
funds are readily available for investment 
when market conditions appear attractive. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


RARE AND EXCITING OPPORTUNITY 
FOR WOMAN ECONOMICS 
GRADUATE TO ENTER ADVERTISING 


A vacancy occurs in the Intelligence Unit of the London 
office of a famous world-wide advertising organisation 
Generous starting salary; excellent working conditions 
Prospects of advancement are limited only by the industry 
and ability of the successful candidate. Selection will be 
rigorous. First judgment wit be made on the quality of 
letters of application, which should be typed, if possible, 
and should attempt to do more than list qualifications and 
ambitions. Interview will follow if these are successful. 
Essential qualifications: good Economics Degree, lively 
mind, plenty of common sense, flair for good English, 
enterprise, initiative, ability to get on with people, good 
nerves, good nature and a well-developed inclination for 
hard work plus about two years of sound business 
experience—preferably in advertising, public relations, 
market research, newspapers, or information work. 
Languages, if of a fair stgndard, will be an advantage 
and so will wide interests, news sense, lively curiosity, 
high working speed and organising skill. Applicants aged 
under 30 will be preferred.—Box 726 


THE UNITED LIVERPOOL HOSPITALS 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY to the Board of Governors. The dutics of 
the post are to assist the Secretary in the administration 
of the Board’s group of hospitals including in particular 
the patients’ records services. Candidates should have 
a knowledge of statistics and of office organisation and 
methods. The salary is in accordance with Grade G of 
the Administrative Staff scales (£802—£983 per annum), 
the conditions of service will be those laid down by the 
appropriate Health Service Whitley Council, and the 
appointment is subject to the National Health Service 
(Superannuation) Regulations.—Applications together with 
the names of three persons to whom reference may be 
made should reach the undersigned not later that 
Saturday. July 20, 1957. 

A. V. J. Hinds, 
Secretary, 
The United Liverpool 


Hospitals, 
80 Rodney Street, 


Liverpool, 1. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES 


Assistant Economist will shortly be required in the 
Economic: ‘Adviser's Department. The duties of the post 
will be mainly to assist in the preparation of papers on 
industrial economic problems but there will also be some 
interesting work of administration. Candidates should 
have a good honours degree in economics or economic 
statistics and possess skill in economic analysis and the 
handling of statistics. Commencing salary £650-£850 per 
annum according to age and experience, with super- 
aonuation and excellent prospects of advancement. Can- 
didates just graduating will be considered if academic 
qualifications are high.—Apply not later than July 13th 
to The Secretary, F.B.1., 21 Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
have been retained to oe on the appointment 
of a 


MARKETING MANAGER 


for a British company manufacturing and dis- 
inbuting a range of consumer goods, many of 
which are established as household names. 
Advertising appropriation is nearly £400,000 p.a. 
The company has an ambitious programme of 
expansion into other fields and seeks a man of 
outstanding ability to plan and co-ordinate its 
marketing effort including advertising. 


Candidates must have had responsible experi- 
ence of marketing nationally advertised consumer 
g00ds through grocer or chemist outlets. They 
should be accustomed to working with market 
research data and a degree in _ statistics or 
cconomics would form a_ useful background. 
Probable age mid-thirties. Initial salary not less 


than £2,500, plus car and generous pension 
benefits. : 


Please send brief details in confidence, quoting 
reference S.458, to P. J. H. Fryer, Management 
Selection Limited, 17 Stratton Street, London, 
W.1. No information will be disclosed to our 
clients until candidates know their identity and 
have given permission after personal discussion. 


KUMASI COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


(Piincipal: W. E. Duncanson, Ph.D., D.Sc., F.Inst.P., 
A.M.L.E.E.) 

Applications are invited for the posts of 
Oe AND/OR LECTURER 
(b) SENIOR LECTURER AND LECTURER IN 

ECONOMICS, 

in the Department of Commerce. 

The Coflege prepares students for the B.Sc. (Estate 
Management) London University External and Inter. and 
Final Examinations of Professional Accountancy and 
Secretarial bodies. 
QUALIFICATIONS : 

(a) A good honours degree in Law and qualifications as 
2 Solicitor or Barrister-at-Law Teaching. and Professional 
Septace essential for appointment at Senior Lectureship 

vel. 

tb) A good honours degree in Economics with, 
case of the Senior Lectureship, considerable 
andjor practical experience.. Ability to 
Banking and Finance an advantage. 
SALARY SCALES: 

SENIOR LECTURER: £1,500 x £60 to £1,850 per 
annum (pensionable) plus a 5 per cent non-pensionable 
lemporary increase. 

LECTURER: £880 x £50 to £1,560 per annum (pen- 
tionable) plus a 5 per cent non-pensionable temporary 
increase 

Children’s allowances are paid up to a maximum of 
three at the rate of £50 p.a. per child up to the age of 
10 years and £100 p.a. per child over 10 years of age 
in full-time education up to a maximum of 21 years. 

The posts are pensionable but contract appointments 
carrying 10 per cent higher salary and a gratuity of 
£150 p.a. may be accepted as an alternative, or arrange- 
menis to continue policies initiated under the F.S.S.U, 
Scheme might be made by the College. 

Conditions of service include annual leave with free 
tewrn first-class passages for the member of -staff. his 
wife and up to three children under 17 years. Bungalows 
with basic furniture at nominal rental are provided. 
Ineome tax is low. 

Applications (six copies) should be submitted to the 
Advisory Committee on Colonial Colleges, 1 Woburn 
Square. London, W.C.1, giving age, education, qualifica- 
lions, experience and the names of three referees. Closing 
date July 25, 1957. 


HE PERUVIAN CORPORATION LIMITED require 

for the Perene Colony a fully trained accountant, 
preferably qualified and with some years experience. Must 
have a knowledge of Spanish and be 30 years of age or 
older. Salary offered: £1,150/£1,.330 according to experi- 
ence, plus approximately 20 per cent cost of living 
silowance.—Apply in writing : Peruvian Transport 
Purchasing Co. Ltd., Rex House, 38 King William Street, 


in the 
teaching 
lecture in 


ondon. E.C.4, 
ARMEFR AND STOCK-BREEDER has _ editorial 
vacancy for young ¢conomist with agricultural back- 


fround and ability to interpret facts and figures clearly. 


Pension scheme. Good prospects. Live in or near 
London Managing Editor, Farmer and Stock-Breeder, 
Dorset House, Stamford Street, London, §.E.1. 


classes of 


experienced, 
letters, also handle simple bookkeeping. 
initiative, 
Swiss national with work permit. 
French or German or both as well as English. 
Position with starting salary £835 p.a.—Box 727. 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 
HEADQUARTERS 


require Engineers in the Station Planning and Develop- 
ment Branck in London, S.E.1. The Branch is 
responsible for : (a) investigation and selection of sites 
for muclear power stations ; co-ordination of investiga- 
tions and selection of sites for orthodex stations ; 
negotiations for statutory and other consents for both 
Stations ; (b) formulation of initial basic 
designs of new orthodox power stations, including layout 
of sites and stations ; railway sidings ; circulating water 
systems ; development of works power supply schemes ; 
plant control schemes. 

All candidates should have an Honours Degree or 
qualifications for membership of the I.Mech.E., LC.E. or 
L.E.E., and for (a) preferably experience of economic 
studies or of one or more of the problems arising in 
the siting of power stations, e.g.. geology and ground 
exploration; thermal and hydraulic aspects of the use 
of river and sea water for cooling purposes ; discharge 
and dispersal of chimney emissions ; questions of town 
and country planning. Candidates for (b) must be experi- 
enced in the design and, layout of large, modern power 
stations and associated plant, and experience of the con- 


Struction or operation of such stations would be an 
advantage. 

Salaries within scales : Senior Assistant Engineer, 
£1,435-£1.795 per annum ; Second Assistant Engineer, 
£1,210-£1.570 per annum ; Third Assistant Engineer, 
£1,105-£1,315 per annum ; Fourth Assistant Engineer, 


£870-£1,045 per annum. 
Application forms, obtainable from D. Moffat, Director 
of Establishments. Winsley Street, London, W.1, should 


a and returned by July Lith. Quote Ref. 


INDUSTRY ? 


Why is the Chemical Industry of interest to the 
Engineer? Firstly, because it uses a wider selection of 
engineering plant and equipment than any other branch 
of industry; secondly, because the problems which it has 
to tackle are such that their solution depends as much 
on the Engineer as on the Chemist. The industry is 


expanding rapidly and at 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED. 
WILTON WORKS, 

over 4,700 men are working on the design and construc- 
tion of the largest single project in Britain’s chemical 
history. Wilton Works is a manufacturing centre, with 
its own Power Station, where any Division of L.C.I. can 
build and operate production units. Twenty-one plants 


are in operation today and included in these are 
“ Perspex,” “* Terylene ” and Titanium. The number of 
MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL and 


INSTRUMENTATION ENGINEERS 
required for design, construction, operation and Work 
Study is steadily increasing as the Works continue to grow. 

Salaries depend on ability and experience and are 
reviewed annually after appointment. Promotion is by 
merit alone and individuals are considered at regular 
intervals. Help will be given with housing and removing. 
The design offices are pleasantly situated in the parklands 
of Wilton Castle, which lies at the foot of the Cleveland 
Hills. Suitable applicants, who should possess an honours 
degree, will be invited for interview at the Company's 
expense.—Please write to the Staff Manager, Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited, Wilton Works, Middles- 
brough, Yorkshire, quoting 400/101. 


COMMERCIAL MANAGER 


THE PLESSEY COMPANY LIMITED WISHES 
TO APPOINT A HIGH LEVEL COMMERCIAL 
MANAGER TO ONE OF ITS LARGER 
DIVISIONS. 

In the first instance he will be responsible for 
the organisation of the Division's sales, and for 
extending its scale of operations. 

A man is wanted who has achieved a position 
of responsibility in the engineering industry on 
the commercial side and who feels confident that 
with furthet experience, and after a suitable 
period to become accustomed to the Company’s 
methods, he would be able to play a leading part 
in the overall activities of the Division. 

It will be seen that imagination and drive are 
required, and the specification has been purposely 
written broadly since in this case personal suit- 
ability is more important than the particular 
experience which the candidate has had so far. 

The remuneration will be generous and there is 
the probability of material promotion for one who 
is determined to succeed. 

Those interested in exploring the possibilities 
of this opportunity are asked to write to :— 

The Group Director, 
A Group, 
The Plessey 
Iiford, Essex, 
so that in suitable cases a personal 
can be arranged. 

Replies will be handled personally by the Group 

Director and in the most complete confidence. 


Company Limited, 


discussion 


PRIVATE SECRETARY required in London by inter- 


national television executive. 


Should be thoroughly 
able take 


rapid dictation, produce perfect 
Must exercise 
Preference to Dutch or 
able write fluently in 
Permanent 


accept responsibility. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER 


A well-known Enginecring Company with International 
ramifications invites applications from Candidates with the 
necessary qualifications and experience to take full 
responsibility for Public Kelations, Advertising and 

tic Relations within the Organisation. 

The appointment is one of considerable importance 
with good prospects of advancement and will carry with 
it the status of an Officer of the Compggy who will 
have a close relationship with the Board of Wirectors. 

Demicile Glasgow. Please state Salary expected. All 
applications will be treated as strictly confidential.—Apply 


Box 726. Woolward Advertising, 86a George Street, 
Edinburgh. 
OREIGN OFFICE : PASSPORT CONTROL 


_ EXAMINER. The Civil Service Commissioners 
invite applications from men for three pensionable posts. 


Passport Control Examiners are employed abroad in 
Europe and the Middle East. Duties consist of inter- 
viewing applicants for visas. 


Age at least 30 and under 45 on May 1, 1957. 
dates must have had a good general education and have 
a thorough command of two foreign languages (including 
French or German or Spanish) with a substantial language 


Candi- 


qualification, e.g. University degree or long residence 
abroad. 

Salary £710 x £30 to £890 with additional overseas 
allowance. Promotion prospects. 


Particulars and application forms from the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, 
W.1, quoting No. 4724/57/7 Completed application 
forms should be returned by July 26, 18957 


AREER opening available London merchant bankers, 
for experienced security analyst with wide knowledge 


saeaeen stocks.—Write Box JN/78, c/o 95 Bishopsgate, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
Applications are invited for 


! a Research 
Statistics, for a period of 


post in Social 
one year from October 1, 
1957, carrying the status of cither Temporary- Lecturer 
or Temporary Assistant Lecturer in the University. The 
salary scales are at present under review, and are expected 
to be as follows : Temporary Lecturer, £900 to £1,350 per 
annum ; Temporary Assistant Lecturer, £700 to £850 
per annum. The initial salary will be according to 
qualifications and experience. Membership of Children’s 
Allowance Scheme.—Applications should be sent not 
later than July 8. 1957, to the Registrar, the University. 
Manchester, 13, from whom further particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained. 

shortly available for sale, as a result of changeover to 


Powers Equipment of a greater capacity: 
POWERS 4-36 Column: 


Tabulator and Summary Card Punch Multiplier ; 
Sorter; Auto/Verifier; four Automatic Key Punches; 
one Hand Punch. 

These machines are in full working order and, at 


present, in operation as an installation. 
Inspection and demonstration invited. Price by mutual 
agreement.—-Reply Box 728. 





WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 
LONDON, S.E.18 


B.Sc. (ECON.) DEGREE COURSE 

An EVENING COURSE for the London 
University External B.Sc. (Econ.) Degree, Part I 
will commence in September, 1957. 

Students qualified for admission to the course 
should write NOW for PROVISIONAL ENROL- 
MENT to the Department of Commerce and 
Management Studies. 





ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
offers a choice of comprehensive courses of training for 
educated girls who wish to become Private Secretaries. 


Company Secretaries or Secretary-Linguists. Specialised 
trainings in Journalism, Political, Hotel or Hospital 
work. Intensive Courses for university graduates. Dav 


and resident students. New Courses, September 3 and 
October 1, 1957. _ Prospectus from the Principal, J. W 
Loveridge, M.A.(Cantab.), St. Godric’s College. 2 Ark- 
a Road, London, N.W.3. Telephone Hampstead 
9831. 


ETERAN VINOPHILES: don’t dissipate your energics 
now. Specialise. One branch of study we can 
recommend is that of Duff Gordon's El Cid Sherry. One 
of the rewards of scholarship. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, 


especially for university 
graduates and older students. 


Six-month and intensive 


14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road. W.i4. PARK 8392 
OME and TEACH at the Working Men’s College 
(non-political) next session Wide range of subjects 


and social activities. Evenings only Unpaid and 
enjoyable.—Ptease write to the College, Crowndale Road, 
N.W.1. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy. 
Secretarial. Civil Service, Management. 
mercial. General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice. 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested. to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 3 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, 


Costing, 
Export, Com- 


London, 





REVISED ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES EFFECTIVE FROM 


Subscriptions to most countries 
can be sent either by direct 
second-class airmail or in bulk 
by air freight for onward posting 
from central distribution points. 
Airmail is invariably more ex- 
pensive but usually quicker by 
about 24.48 hours. Where only 
One service is shown this is 
because the alternative is either 


Not available or not recommended. 
Regivre red 


Canada 


Bayete .. ss 


unchanged. 


as.a Newspaper. 


ws Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N.Y. Post Office. Authorised as Second Class Mai). Post Office Dept. 
“Clements Press, Lid., London, WC2. Published by The Economist Newspaper, Lid., at 22 Ryder Street, London, SW}. 


Australia ...... £9 strig. 


Ceeswsccses: ee 
East Africa..... £7 15s. 


Europe...... 


Gibraltar, Malta. £3 15s. 
Hong Kong.... — 


Airmail 


Ist JULY, 1957* 


Air Freight Airmail Air Freight Airmail Air Freight 
_ India, Ceylon... £7 15s. £6 5s. PON cccscs GF Ce —_ 
siesece | $21.50 Indonesia...... £7 15s. —_ Philippines..... £9 —_ 
or £7 14s. || tran and Iraq... £6 10s. — Rhodesia(N.&S.) £7 I5s. — 
—_ PN cccccess SU — South Africa... £7 15s. £6 5s. 
£6 Ss. DY «scccecs Se —_— South America. £7 |5s. = 
ccs CORE £5 5s. Lebanon....... £6 10s. —_ Sudan ........ £6 10s. £5 10s. 
.. £4 15s. os PUR cccccce GF US _ RM” dsicedse == $21.50 
— New Zealand... £9 — or £7 I4s. 
£7 10s. Nigeria, Ghana. £7 15s. £5 5s. West Indies ... £7 |5s. — 


*Increases in costs of postage and air freight in recent years have now made it necessary to increase some 
subscription rates. Where adjustments have been made the new rates are shown in bold type. Other rates remain 


In some cases the increase in air freight costs, and in the handling charges that this method involves, 


have made the continuance of an air freight service uneconomic ; new air subscriptions will therefore be sent by 
airmail to the countries affected. 
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ATOMIG§ POWER FOR PEACEFUL USE 


For the fourth tame... 
Mitchell’s have been 


chosen to work on 


British Atomic Plants 


Chapelcross. Mitchell Construction Co. are the main civil 
engineering contractors for this important new AEA nuclear CHAPELCROSS 


power station. The contract, valued at £3}m., includes all 


buildings and cooling towers. 


Capenhurst. Mitchell Construction Co. are installing pipework, 


process plant and equipment at this AEA plant. Six cooling CAPENHURST 


towers are also being built by Mitchells. 


Spring fields. This contract is for pipework and other plant for the 5 
PRINGFIELDS 


Atomic Energy Authority. 
8} y 


Dounreay. Supply and installation of engineering equipment for 
the chemical laboratories associated with this new dast-breeder DOUNREAY 
reactor in the north of Scotland. 


Mitchell Engineering Ltd of London, working as a consortium with 
their American associates AMF Atomics Inc, and Siemens-Schuckert- 
werke of Erlangen, are to supply an atomic station to the largest power 
organisation inthe Ruhr, Rheinisch- Westfalisches Elektrizitatswerk AG. 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING LIMITED ONE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON WCl 


* 








